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MY LASS LILLIE. 


SONG. 
COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO FORTE, 


BY 


E. MACK. 


Composer of “THE FAIRY SPRITE.” “WYOMING MARCH,” ete. 





As published by J STARR HOLLOWAY, 811 Spring Garden St., Philada. 








Lil-lie lass, so hap - py, smiling, Tripping light - ly sor - row 
Ah,my dar - ling, will you ev - er, Proveto me fond - ly 
May we. shield - ed be from trouble, May our path filled with 









Thine art-less ways, no sin be -_ guil-ing, Bright aud 
true, What-ev -er cares may come, O, Dev -er Doubt the 
Andtri-als o - cean but a bub -bie, Bright our 
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songs I love to hear, They keep my sad soul from re- 
night comes o’er the plain, And yon brightsun, in glo - rious 
cares and pleas - ures o’er, In end-less peace, and sweet love 
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sad soul from re - _ pin-ing, On-ly happy whenthou art near. 
sun, in glo - rious splendor, Sinks be - neath thecalm, blue main. 


peace, with sweet love blended, May we rest on hea - ven’s shore. 
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CASAQUE DOLMAN. 


FRONT VIEW. 





Made of black camel’s hair, and elaborately embroidered with silk and jet: silk braid is also introduced 


in the pattern. It is edged all around with a handsome y¢uipure lace. 
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BACK VIEW. 
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THREE WALTZES. 


BY METTA VICTORIA VICTOR. 








WALTZ I. 
“THE BEAUTIFUL BLUE DANUBE.” 

Apovt half-past seven, of a delicious June 
morning, among many other passengers going 
on board a North River day boat, were two 
exceedingly pretty young ladies of evidently 
the best society. Anelderly gentleman, whose 
very gold-headed cane breathed not only wealth 
but respectability, accompanied them on the 
steamer, found them seats on the shady side of 
the deck, and then bade them a hasty good-by, 
returning to the dock, and leaving them to 
pursue their journey unattended. But, as they 
were only going to their country seat, about 
sixty miles up the Hudson, and had performed 
the little trip fifty or an hundred times, this 
was not considered a serious matter. They 
kissed their hands to their father on the dock, 
and were content. The family had only left 
their town house and gone up yesterday ; the 
two daughters had remained in the city at the 
house of a friend who was giving a small mu- 
sical party, and ‘to-night paterfamilias had still 
to wait the housekeeper’s movements in closing 
their residence. 

The boat moved out into the river, and they 
settled themselves to pass the rather tedious 
time as quietly and patiently as_ possible. 
They were sitting in the corner by the wheel- 
house, and were as cool, well-shaded, and com- 
fortable as possible—secluded they could not 
hope to be under the circumstances, for there 
was an excursion on board. A military excur- 


sion it was, going up to West Point—a part of 
the Seventy-first regiment, with their excellent 
band. As the steamer got under way, this 
band played the Star Spangled: Banner with 
much spirit. Before it was finished, the younger 
of the two sisters whispered to the other :— 





‘Claudine, there is the Austrian count!’’ 

““Where?”’ breathed Claudine, without mov- 
ing in the slightest. 

‘*Look to the left. He is sitting close to the 
railing, and wears a dark-blue coat.’’ 

“True enough! that’s the count, Belle. I 
wonder if he will recognize us?’’ She had 
just turned her eyes so as to obtain one glance 
of the person designated, and had looked away 
again; for, when they were travelling alone, 
Mr. Bigelow’s proud daughters were reserved 
and discreet. 

They had met Count Kulenkamp the pre- 
vious evening at the musicale which they had 
remained in town to attend. In fact, the party 
had been given in his honor by Mrs. Astoria, 
one of the most exclusive of women. The 
count had been represented as passionately 
fond of good music, and the lady had collected 
together some talent above the average of ex- 
cellence, with the double object of giving him 
pleasure and showing him what New York 
could offer. Miss Bigelow had sung one song, 
and been complimented by the “titled foreign- 
er’’ personally. 

Now, if there was one thing more than an- 
other for which Claudine Bigelow had a con- 
tempt, it was that worship which Americans 
are fain to offer the foreign nobility who come 
to their shores. | She had treated Count Kulen- 
kamp with a cold civility which could not have 
been more politely indifferent had she been a 
duchess, or even an archduchess of Austria. 
Yet secretly she had been deeply impressed by 
his youth, grace, and rank. There was some- 
thing earnest beneath the polished ease of his 
manners, something sweet and surprising in 
the smile of his deep eyes when he had spoken 
with her. And what was more, she had been 
certain, in thinking it over afterwards, that he 
had admired her. She could not tell why she 
thoughtso ; for Claudine, though acknowledged 
beautiful, was not particularly vain, and had 
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no design tu please or attract the attention of **No,”? answered Belle, cordially. ‘*We 


the count. Her heart quickened its beat for a 
moment after she had became aware of his 
proximity, so that a faint flush rose in her 
pure, cold face ; but it soon died out. 

The band had given its tribute to patriotism 
in the shape of the Star Spangled Banner, and 
had changed into the soft, rapturous measures 
of one of Strauss’ waltzes. 

“They are playing-the ‘Beautiful Blue Da- 
nube,’”” murmured Belle. ‘‘1t will remind 
him of his fadder-land. I am going to watch 
him and see the effect.” 

Claudine was a little interested, too. As the 
count’s profile was toward them, and he was 
looking in another direction, she thought she 
might venture to study his face a moment. 
What a clear-cut profile it was, with thin, fine 
lips ; a delicate, yet energetic chin ; long black 
eyelashes ; fair hair, wavy and profuse ; waxed 
moustache—he was certainly handsome; and 
yet something slept under his beauty which 
seemed as if it might awake a stormy power. 

As the delicious strains of the waltz floated 
and melted in the air about him, his fair watcher 
saw the long lashes quiver and heard a sigh 
break from his lips. 

He is thinking of some proud lady with whom 
he has whirled down the long vista of some 
Viennese ball-room,” thought Claudine, and 
lo! she echoed his sigh. 

She had looked perhaps too long, too intently, 
for suddenly, asif drawn by her gaze, he turned 
and met it. The habit of self-control kept 
down the blush she felt tingling te rise, and 
she bowed with a courteous half smile. In an 
instant he was by her side, talking to the sis- 
ters with all the polite freedom of his race. 

“May I bring my chair and sit near you? I 


am so charmed to have some one to speak to. 


I am going up to Newburg to spend a week 
with Judge M , after which I expect to 
go on to Saratoga.’’ 

“We, also, are going to Newburg. Our 
country-seat is but two miles from the town. 
Newburg is an old place, and the scenery 
beautiful. I dare say you wiil pass a week 
there very pleasantly.” 

‘*And you pass your summers there?” 

** Yes, the most of them.” 

“This is a lovely morning, ladies. I have 
read of your beautiful American days, but I 
had not believed in them as fully as I ought. 
This glorious river, this great steamer full of 
gay people, everything delights and surprises 
me. I shall not think so much of my ‘Beauti- 
ful Blue Danube’ after this. Yet it is very 
dear tome. Do you mark what they are play- 
ing? I was just beginning to feel homesick, 
when I was so fortunate as to discover your 
presence. But perhaps you will not care to 
assume the task of preventing poor Count 
Kulenkamp from becoming home-sick. Per- 
haps | intrude upon you?”’ 





| have nothing to do but to while away the hours 
as patiently as may be.” 

““Who knows, then, but that we can be mu- 
tually helpful?’ and he looked to the elder 
sister for encouragement. 

‘“*We can name the points of interest along 
the Hudson, at least,’’ Claudine said, gracious- 
ly ; and he drew up his chair and settled him- 
_ Self to enjoy what the gods had provided. 

The morning hours sailed by as softly and 
| as brightly as the golden ripples on the river. 
A cool, moist west wind, that seemed to be 
blowing out of distant rain-clouds, kept the air 
| from being oppressive. The banks of the noble 
stream were new-dressed in their summer ver- 


| dure. The witchery of music was added to all 


the other charms of the day. 

The young ladies pointed out the castle of 
Forest, now but an appendage to the great 
Catholic School of Mt. St. Vincent, the homes 
of Washington Irving, and other noted men ; 
old Cro’nest and Antony’s Nose, and all the 
hills and pretty villages nestling at their feet. 

Count Kulenkamp asked questions and ad- 
mired everything, meantime keeping up an 
undercurrent of talk about his own country, 
and his beautiful native city of Vienna, partly 
in French, partly in excellent English, just 
softened by the German accent. He was a 
good talker, sympathetic, vivacious, and at 
times almost sentimental, he was so full of 
feeling and enthusiasm. More than once the 
young ladies forgot where they were, imagin- 
ing themselves in the Prater—the beautiful 
park of Vienna—or masquerading at Médlings, 
or wandering through the Belvidere, so vivid 
was the word-painting of the foreigner. He 
could tell them everything about the Austrian 
Court, as he was one of his majesty’s first lieu- 
tenants, and personally attendant upon him. 

“There is going to be a great Exposition in 
Vienna next year,” said the count—this was 
in 1872—‘‘and you must certainlv visit us then. 
I expect to be at home then, and you must 
send me word when you arrive in the city, so 
that I can seek you out. I pledge myself to 
devote myself to you all my spare moments,” 
and he looked almost tenderly into the lovely, 
delicious face of Claudine—a face that might 
represent the type of American beauty—fair, 
proud, delicate, sweet, intelligent, spiritual— 
six adjectives are none too many todo the sub- 
jeet justice. 

He was accustomed to the sight of high-born 
beauty. The ladies of the house of Hapsburg 
were noted for their personal charms, and Vi- 
enna was a cosmopolitan city where all nations 
had representatives. He had already seen nu- 
merous pretty American girls, well and ill-bred. 
But here was something worth his study. The 
Misses Bigelow were ladies who would com- 
pare with al! the beauties of a court, and gain 





by the comparison. Their dresses, their actions, 
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their words, wereinharmony. He could easily 
infer that they possessed abundant wealth, even 
had he not learned accidentally that Mr. Bige- 
low was one of the “solid men” of New York. 

It was the elder sister whom he particularly 
admired. She might be nineteen, but no older. 
He enjoyed looking at her and hearing her 
speak. Why should he-not enjoy himself? It 
is little enough unalloyed happiness one gets 
in this world, and the count, not thirty years 
old, had already learned that fact. There was 
a very, very pleasant day before him, and he 
made the most of it. He was underacharmed 
spell; the blue river, the blue hills, the eyes, 
the voMg of Claudine—he had observed the 
other call"her Claudine—all aided the magic. 
The young soldiers idling about looked at him 
with envy. The crowd, the music floating off 
over the water, were like far-away things, 
dimly perceived, but not affecting him con- 
sciously. 

Was the Count Kulenkamp flirting? If 
Claudine Bigelow had known his reputation 
among the German and Austrian beauties, she 
might have been certain that he was. Now 
she feared it, and tried to keep her own fancy 
in check. Yet why think of it at all? This 
was but a casual meeting, which each sought 
to make pleasant. 

‘‘Here is West Point,” said Belle, as time 
wore on. 

“Is it possible?” breathed Claudine; she 
had not realized that they were so near the 
end of their journey. 

The count looked up at the precipitous hills 
closing down upon the narrowing river, and 
murmured something about the Rhine. The 
boat drifted slowly up to the dock, and the gay 
soldiers and gay music disembarked, under the 
full splendor of a summer noon. 

“It is a picture for me to carry back with 
me,’’ said Count Kulenkamp. ‘I shali never 
torget it.’’ 

“It is but a few miles now to Newburg,”’ 
observed Claudine. 

The count looked sad. Belle had gone into 
the saloon for a glass of ice-water. A little 
cloud crept over the sun, a shadow fell on the 
deck ; the count pointed to the cloud :— 

‘See! it sympathizes with me. I feel melan- 
choly to have this journey draw to its close. I 
have been too happy, thanks to you and your 
sister, mademoiselle. I shall never forget 
your goodness, I feel like one in some delicious 
dream, as if I had eaten the charmed lotus, 
and drowsy with bliss, and sad with longing, 
do not feel it possible to break the spell that 
binds me. I don’t want to arrive at New- 
burg,”” with a vexed smile; “I don’t want 
the day to end; I don’t want to part from 
you,”’ bending very near. ‘“ But Iam too much 
of a stranger to talk in this way. Only, Miss 
Bigelow, I pray that I may be permitted to 
continue the acquaintance. I desire to be in- 





troduced to your parents, before whom I can 
place my letters of introduction, which will 
show them who and what l am. I must see 
you again ;”’ the dazzling, deep blue eyes would 
not let her look away. 

Judge M and papa are fast friends,’’ 
she murmured. ‘I shall expect to meet you 
again, count.’’ 

“Thanks! thanks!’ he was pressing her 
hand. ‘Will you do so much as to say that 
you will be glad at that?”’ 

“Yes,” drawing away her hand and her 
chair; ‘I should be sorry if this was the end 
of our acquaintance.” 

‘And I,” hesaid, ‘‘should be heart-broken.’’ 

They were silent for a few moments, and the 
mountains frowned down upon them. Then 
Belle returned, and her gay chatter served to 
fill the time until the steamer stopped at the 
Newburg dock. 

There were two carriages in waiting near at 
hand. The Misses Bigelow entered one ; Judge 
M was in the other. As they parted, the 
judge doffed his hat, the count waved his hand, 
and the young ladies were whirled off through 
the town, and out along a lovely country road. 

3elle turned to say something to her sister, 
and-found her crying. 

“Claudine !’’ 

“Don’t speak, Belle. Myhead aches. Don’t 
tell anybody for the world, but the count said 
something to agitate me. He is coming to call 
on us, and if he is in earnest, all will be right 
in due time. But if it is only his way, I should 
never want any one to know but you, darling 
Belle, for 1’m sure, yes, 1’m sure—that I love 
him !’’ 

‘Sister, it isn’t possible!’ and Belle looked 
with mingled wonder and admiration at this 
tearful confession. ‘ Jn one day!” 

“In one day! Yes, in one hour—in one mo- 
ment, Belle.’’ 

‘Dear, dear, how curious! But he’s very 
fascinating. I don’t wonder you admire him. 
I don’t believe papa will object—that is, if he 
is a real count, and all that, you know.” 

“Object! That is not the fear, Belle. What 
if Count Kulenkamp should just be amusing 
himself at my expense? He must be such a 
favorite, it scarcely seems as if he could have 
chosen poor little me to such a great honor.”’ 

‘*You little goose ! you are as good as he is.”” 

But the carriage was at the lawn gate, and 
Claudine was wiping her eyes, and trying to 
recover her composure. 

“In one day!’’ Belle repeated this softly 
to herself as she stepped out ¢f the vehicle. 

Claudine, so cold, so reserved, so chary of 
her affections, that many people believed she 
had none! Claudine, so wise, so prudent, who 
had always checked her! Claudine, so adora- 
ble, so unapproachable! In one day! 

“‘Hark!’’ whispered Claudine, as they went 
up the steps. ‘“Do not you hear music? It is 














the ‘Beautiful Blue Danube,’ and I think 
spirits in the air are playing it.’’ 

Faint, dreamy notes of that, now to Claudine, 
suggestive waltz did reach them from some 
unseen source. 

“*Oh, faint, oh, far, from cliff and sea, 

The horns of elf-land faintly blowing!” 
murmured Belle. ‘It is our neighbor, John 
Howland, playing his silver saxe-horn out 
among the rocks.’”’ And over the blue, blue 
Hudson, answering echoes repeated the praise 
of the “blue Danube,” and Count Kulenkamp 
listened, too, and thought of Claudine. 








WALTZ II. 
“THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS.” 

IT was a hot, sultry night in August. <A flood 
of golden moonlight streamed down upon Mr, 
Bigelow’s country place, so that there was no 
necessity of illuminating the grounds, nor even 
lighting the lamps along the carriage drive, 
though a summer /éte was in progress. It was 
half as bright, as twice as lovely, as day. The 
fair and young were fairer and younger in the 
magical radiance which enhaloed them. The 
white dresses of the ladies glimmered and 
gleamed along the walks and on the long 
piazzas. One could see the red of the borders 
thick with geraniums. A splendid fountain in 
the centre of the flower garden, to the south 
side of the villa, glittered as it leaped and fell, 
as if all the jewels which should have shim- 
mered on white bosoms and in dark hair, had 
been thrown into it. Creamy tube-roses lifted 
their tall sprays superbly, while their breath 
might have given rise to a fancy that the moon- 
light itself was perfumed; and not only per- 
fumed, but pulsing with the ecstatic throbs of 
melody which palpitated through it. A band 
of eight musicians, hidden in an arbor, played 
the softest, sweetest, most moonlit, dreamily- 
fascinating music in their repertoire — music 
conceived to enchant the soul and sense of 
happy pleasure seekers. Dozens of couples 
walked arm-in-arm up and down the piazza, 
while others wandered away by themselves ; 
and many were dancing in the open parlors, the 
broad hall, and even out doors on a platform 
laid down for the occasion. 

What was the occasion? A large and splen- 
did féte, given in honor of ‘the Austrian Count 
Kulenkamp, and with the purpose of announc- 
ing the engagement between him and the elder 
daughter of the house. 

Over and overggain had Claudine been con- 
gratulated, with more than mere formal con- 
gratulations, for it was known that the match 
was one of love, pure and simple—love at first 
sight. And when one can have a real passion, 
and rank, intellect, and fortune beside, one is 
to be considered fortunate. No one could 


watch Claudine’s face that evening and not 
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see that she was happy. More than one girlish 
heart ached with envy to see her standing by 
the count’s side, dressed in white, almost like 
a bride, and he so devoted, bending upon her 
looks of rapturous love and admiration. To be 
so loved by such a nan was worth all that life 
had to offer beside. 

For Count Kulenkamp had made a deep and 
favorable impression upon the most exacting 
of an aristocratic community. His accom- 
plishments were only equalled by his manli- 
ness; his beauty and grace by his sterling 
merit. It is not likely that the favorite of one 
of the most cosmopolitan of cities, Vienna—that 
the pet and glory of such a city should fail to 
create a place for himself in a retired American 
town, no matter how critical and cold its people 
might be. The fact is, he had dazzled every- 
body—not the worshippers of titles only, but 
the lovers of manly men. His stay in Newburg 
had been prolonged all summer, it seeming 
hard for him to tear himself away long enough 
for a peep at Saratoga. 

Of course he had visited almost daily at the 
Bigelow. The old gentleman was anxious and 
watchful, the mother prudent and reserved— 
but it was no use! the count carried their 
hearts by storm, as he had done their daugh- 
ter’s, and they had capitulated some weeks 
earlier than this evening of the festival, and 
came to terms, which terms were, to resign 
their daughter to him some time in the coming 
year. The count was very anxious for a speedy 
marriage, while they had insisted on delay. 
Hie had not yet given up this point. 

Intenser grew the moonlight as the silver orb 
rolled higher up into the heavens :— 


“Tis an evening of gala and festival, 

Music and passion and light; 

There is love in the nightingale’s throats, 
That sing in the gardens so well; 

There is love in the face of the moon, 

There is love in the warm, languid glances 

Of the dancers adown the dim dances, 

There is love in the low, languid notes 
That rise into rapture and swell 

From viol and flute and bassoon.”’ 


Love and happiness and youth and pleasure 
everywhere, 

* And the Count Rinaldo Rinaldi,” 
or, rather, the Count Kulenkamp, was the 
hero and lord of the hour. 

At midnight the full moon stood in the zenith 
beaming gloriously ; the sky was a deep purple 
behind her golden radiance. Supper was over ; 
or at least only a few of the elderly ones who 
prized the luxuries of the feast above the de- 
lights of dancing, still lingered. There had 
been ices, iced champagne punch, lemonade, 
and coffee to be had all through the evening ; 
but the supper had really been a feast, where 
every delicacy which the cunning of cooks has 
yet deviced, was there to tempt, with grapes 
in golden clusters, and flowers to add the last 
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THREE WALTZES. 


touch of grace and sweetness to all; and now 
the music was calling again, and young feet 
flying. 

Count Kulenkamp and his betrothed stood 
by the fountain. The supper had been spread 
under an open canopy near the north piazza, 
and after it, they had wandered around the 
walks until they found themselves drawn to 
the basin, where the showers of pearls were 
dripping back with a soft plash. 

‘**Claudine, you are heavenly to-night,’’ mur- 
mured the count.”’ 

No wonder he thought so, when the coldest 
observer would have admitted it. There were 
white flowers in her dark hair, and her white 
robe fell softly and clingingly about her. 
There was a glow of rapture in her sweet, fond 
eyes, and smiles about her young mouth. 

‘*How can I live without you all winter?” 
he asked, reproachfully. ‘‘ Your parents have 
no compassion upon me.” 

‘*But J have,” she said, with a’ »lush, “and 
I’m going to persuade them to le me go back 
with you.”’ 

He put both arms around her, drew her close 
and kissed her. 

‘* Hark !’’ said Claudine, shrinking away from 
his warm embrace, for it was seldom that he 
approached nearer than to kiss her hand, ‘they 
are playing the ‘Thousand and One Nights.’ 
I wish they would go on playing it forever, and 
we could remain here and listen forever. Who 
could hope to be happier than we are now?” 

**T could hope it,’’ he said, smiling. ‘‘I shall 
be happier when my Claudine is my wife.’’ 

“It seems to me,”’ she went on, dreamily 
looking up at him from under the long lashes 
that made darker her dark eyes, ‘‘as if we had 
already known each other a thousand and one 
nights. I have lived so much and so strangely, 
such a new life, since that day on the boat, that 
I cannot realize that it is only ten weeks—two 
months and a half! We have had such happy 
times—spent so many pleasant evenings; it is 
too much to believe in.’’ 

‘**No, not too sweet. 
and one nights of happiness before us yet, I 
believe, my Claudine.” 

They grew silent; their hearts were too full; 
the music beat and sank and rose till their veins 
seemed full of its blissful tumult. 

“Come! you have not danced to-night,” said 
the count, after a time ; ‘‘let me have one dance 
with you before the party breaks up.” 

They slowly walked towards the house. The 
band had finished the ‘‘Thousand and One 
Nights,’’ but Claudine sent a message asking 
to have it repeated. She had, somehow, got its 
language entangled with her love thoughts as 
she stood by the fountain, and had fancied that 
she could waltz to no measure but that. 

As they went up the steps and on into the 
parlor, two men followed them, who seemed 
to have just arrived. A servant stopped them 
VOL. LXXXIx.—27 
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at the door, inquiring their business, for these 
were no invited guests coming late to the féte. 
They asked to be allowed to speak with the 
master of the house, and were shown into his 
study, a small room which appeared to be de- 
serted, and there Mr. Bigelow found them, and 
heard their business upon which they had in- 
truded on him at such a time. 

Meantime the band had begun the waltz over 
again, and the count and his betrothed were 
floating around the parlors, the ‘‘ observed of 
all observers,’’ for, although two or three cou- 
ples were keeping them company, his consum- 
mate grace as a waltzer attracted much atten- 
tion. She half rested her head on his shoulder, 
and her dark eyes smiled up into his, as he 
bore her lightly arcund and around to the 
magic beating of the music which came in the 
open windows. The other couples tired out, 
and still the count floated on with the light 
figure of his betrothed; his eyes were on her 
face, he smiled, and bending once quickly to 
her cheek he whispered, ‘‘ My Claudine.”’ 

A slight commotion became evident in the 
hall. Several went out of the parlors to ascer- 
tain the cause—whispers flew about—but the 
lovers, wrapped in themselves and the music, 
were oblivious to everything but their own 
happiness. They had wearied out the music, 
for it ceased, and the flying figures came toa 
stand-still. 

It was just as two men, one of them with 
hand-cuffs, cameintotheroom. A dead silence 
felluponevery one. Claudine, lifting her dizzy 
head with a smile, looked about her. She saw 
the, two men approaching her, and her eyes 
turned wonderingly from them to her father, 
who was with them. His face was pale and 
agitated—he reached out his arms to her— 

‘““My poor child,’ he said, tenderly, ‘“‘ we 
have been deceived. This man is not Count 
Kulenkamp—he is an imposter.” 

She turned away from the outstretched arms 
to look at her lover. The officer of Ihe law had 
clapped the hand-euffs on him. His counte- 
nance expressed incredulity, surprise, con- 
tempt—he glowered haughtily at her father. 
But the men led him from the room, and from 
the house, and he went without one word from 
her, or to her. As they hustled him down the 
steps, he heard a chorus—a Babel of voices un- 
loosed, and above them all, a wailing cry, as of 
a broken heart—but he did not, could not see 
Claudine, lying senseless, like a blasted lily, 
caught from falling, in her father’s arms. 





WALTZ III. 
‘““GERMAN HEARTS.” 

Two days passed away, and the excitement 
had not subsided. The confusion in aristocra- 
tic circles was inevitable. The story ran that 
| the real Count Kulenkamp was travelling some- 
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where in America; had just arrived in New 
York, and had heard, by the merest chance, of 
the impostor who was personating him, and in- | 
truding into the best society, in the glory of his 
borrowed plumage. The real count had said | 
that he had no doubt who the adventurer was 
who had taken such liberties with his name | 
and titles ; from the description, he should say 
that he was a certain Herr Von Werter, a 
broken-down gambler of Baden, who had fled | 
from Germany a few months previously, on 
account of an affair in which he had killed his | 
man, anil who was capable of any expedient— 
even that of personating a respectable countin | 
order to marry a rich American girl. The | 
count had caused him to be arrested, having | 
had officers sent from New York on the errand. 

lt was his purpose to have the government 
send this imposter back to Germany as a crimi- 
nal who had fled from justice—he having been 
guilty of robbing a noble lady of her jewels— 
as well as of homicide. 

It was a terrible scandal, and it made things 
lively for atime. Mr. Bigelow was congratu- 
lated upon his daughter’s lucky escape. People 
pitied her sufferings or gloried in her mortifica- 
tion, according to their dispositions. Those 
who had invited the spurious count to their 
houses were ridiculed by those who had not 
succeeded in achieving his society. The daily 
papers said that it was only another instance 
of the gullibility of the American people, and 
its ridiculous toadying to rank. Mr. Bigelow 
felt keenly the position in which he was placed. 
Far from being a rank-worshipper, or toad- 
eater to foreign nobility, he bad ever held him- 
self aloof, until his own society was courted, 
as it frequently was, by distinguished travel- 
lers. Again, he had flattered himself that he 
could tell a real diamond from the best imita- 
tion—a born gentleman from the barber or 
gambler who so frequently got the laugh on 
too eager Americans. And he had considered 
this man, who had won his daughter’s heart, 
as a perfect specimen of the cultivated gentle- 
man—a perfect flower of princely seed—the 
best and bravest that ages of luxury and cul- 
ture could produce ; a man who knew all the 
forms of courtly propriety only to allow his 
warm, generous human heart to manifest itself 
in and beyond them. Consequently, Mr. Bige- 
low’s disappointment was only equalled by his 
intense chagrin at his own mistake. Then, 
too, he was pained and alarmed for his daugh- 
ter. Claudine had scarcely moved or spoken 
since her betrothed had been torn from her 
side. They had borne her to her room, where 
her mother, and poor, heart-sore Belle, had 
tended her with utmost tenderness. 

On the second evening following the féte, 
Claudine had begged them to go to their tea and 
leave her alone, ‘‘What should they send 
her?”’ Nothing—nothing. She was so urgent 


that they finally went down, soon sending her | 


| a salver of tea-and-toast, peaches-and-cream. 
As soon as the servant went out, she arose 
from her bed, and pale, weak, and lovely in 
her long, unbound hair and loose white wrap- 
per, seated herself by the window. It was the 
| first effort she had made since she was stricken ; 
and oh, how wearily, how sadly, how indiffer- 
ently she looked out on the gorgeous August 
flowers, the glittering, babbling fountain, the 
green trees and fields and the winding silver- 
| blue river that lay nota quarter of a mile away. 
As her dim eyes rested on the river, she saw a 
large steamer passing, with flags flying, and 
| happy people crowding her decks, and softly, 
fea. deliciously came the flying strains of 
Strauss’s beautiful “German Hearts.’ At 
| that, and at the sight of the excursion-boat 
| bringing back too vividly her remembrance of 
that fatal day when she had lost her heart, 
stolen away, she wept for the first time. 

‘“‘German Hearts,’ sae murmured, bitterly, 
‘oh, false, oh, cruel, oh, crue] German hearts!’ 
and great tears rolled down her wan white 
cheeks. 

The music faded, the boat vanished in the 
distance, the twilight was hiding in the trees, 
when something dropped suddenly in her lap. 
It was a bit of paper wrapped about a pebble. 
She tore it off, smoothed it out, and read in the 
dim light :— 


I shall be at the fountain at nine o’clock. 
Claudine, do you love me well enough to meet 
me there? Ihave a few words of explanation 
to offer you which you ought to hear, and I 
cannot possibly harm you. Sweet, will you 
come to your own KARL” 

She heard Belle coming and thrust the note 
in her bosom. But the words rang in her 
mind — “Sweet, will you come? Sweet, will 
you eome?”’ and she knew that she loved him 
yet, would always love him, no matter what 
lie was. She took up the little painted saucer 
of peaches-and-cream, and affected to eat. 

“You are better, darling Claudine?” and 
Belle caressed her. 

“Yes, much better, dear sister. I shall put 
up my hair and dress myself. Will you send 
Teresa to help me about my hair?’ 

Loving hearts ached when she came into the 
parlors and they saw how changed she was; 
yet she smiled and talked, and even played 
something low and sweet on the piano. 

Presently they missed her, and Belle looked 
out on the piazzas and into the library, con- 
cluding that she had returned to her room. 
But, wrapped in the summer dark, Claudine 
was at the fountain, and not alone. Low and 
soft as the murmur of the falling waters were 
the tones which plead with her to fly with her 
lover. 

‘*Claudine,” said the pleading voice, ‘‘can 
a name, can a title change me—change what I 
am—what I have been to you? You loved me 
for some quality in me in sympathy with your 
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own nature ; does not that quality still remain 


inme? Did you not love the man? Whether | 
I be called Count Kulenkamp or Herr Von | 


Werter, am I not 1? Oh, my sweet one, how 
fondly I believed that ours was a true union of 
heart to heart, of soul to soul.’ 

“I did love you—I do love you,’’ sobbed the 
weeping girl, ‘‘but I cannot, dare not fly with 
you.” 

‘‘Then you do not care for me,’’ he retorted, 
bitterly. ‘‘I cannot live without you! I can- 
not coldly reason on this subject. You are 
all the world, life and death, and hope and 
heaven tome. Will you risk nothing for him 
you profess to love? Ah, Claudine—little Clau- 
dine, she does not love her poor Karl now!” 

“I do love you more than ever, was the 
tremulous response. I shall never see another 
happy hour ; I shall never marry; your image 


shall go with me to my grave, though I live | 
many weary years. But, Karl, though love is | 


sweet, there is such a thing as duty. It would 


break the hearts of ny parents were I to desert | 


them now, under such circumstances. I can- 


not doit. Have not they, who have done so | 
much for me, a right to some self-denial on my | 


part? I could not be blessed—no, Karl, not 
even in your arms—knowing the blasted home 
iny flight would leave. We are both young, 


dear Karl, we can watt. I shall always love | 


you, and who knows but that some time, before 
many years, you will redeem yourself, and 


come to me so good a man that [ may marry | 


you ‘ without fear and without reproach,’”’ In 
the warm, close dark, she could not see the 
singular smile which flitted over his features 
as she spoke so earnestly. 

“Then my little Claudine will not come?’’ 
he murmured, catching and folding her pas- 
sionately in his bosom. 

‘Never !’’ she said, firmly, struggling from 


his hold, though her pulse was wildly beating, | 


and all her heart prompted her to turn and go 
with him. 

‘*Farewell, farewell, then, cruel Claudine!’’ 

The moon just showed an arc of silver on the 
horizon; the eastern heaven was flooded with 
silver, the fountain caught the light and glim- 
mered, and a pale radiance shone full upon the 
lover’s face, revealing it in all its beauty, all 
its power and passion, as she looked upon it in 
farewell. 

The next instant he was gone. Faint and 
nerveless, she caught some water from the 
basin and bathed her forehead, for she felt as 
if she were about to die. 

She did not die; young hopes are hard to 


kill; life was strong in her youthful veins, and | 


she crept up to her room with one small feeling 
that was not despair—the consciousness that 
she had done right. 

Mr. Bigelow drove into Newburg the next 
morning, intending to be gone some time; but 
as soon as he had bought and glanced over the 


with a rapidity that betrayed great excitement 

of mind. 

‘Belle, where’s your mother?” flinging the 
reins to the groom, as Belle come out on the 

| piazza ; ‘‘ please tell her I want to speak to her 

immediately, here, on the porch.” 

The lady came, and the two walked up and 
| down and talked, while Belle merely perished 
from an attack of curiosity. She lingered 
about the hall and vestibule, hoping for light. 

““Where is your sister?” her father finally 
inquired. 

“She has not come down this morning.” 
Belle went to find her, and met her coming 
down the stairs, pale and feeble. Her father 
offered her his arm and took her into the par- 
lor and gallantly placed her on a sofa. Clau- 
dine noticed him through her own dulness. He 
was perturbed, embarrassed, and yet had a 
smiling look quite different from the gloom his 
countenance had worn since the night of the 
fated féte. 

‘* My dear pet,’’ he said, standing before her, 
‘there is some news in the paper this morn- 
ing.”’ 

“Ts there?” languidly; then, as the truth 
burst upon her that it might relate to the affairs 
of Count Kulenkamp, very anxiously—‘‘ What 
| is it, papa?’’ 
| ‘*Do you think you can bear it, if it be good 
news ?”’ : 

‘Oh, yes,” her large, dark eyes dilating, her 
fingers twitching, her breath held back. 
| ‘Well, I think I may venture to read it to 

you,”’ and he hemmed, rustled the paper more 
| than was necessary, and began :— 

“*The Count Kulenkamp Case. Extraordi- 
| nary Developments. The laugh on the detec- 

tives. It seems that the affair of the Austrian 

count has got quite another face on it this 
| morning; and that the detectives engaged in 
the matter have been as completely outwitted 
as ever detectives were, while others have not 
escaped being bitten pretty badly. It now ap- 
pears that the first Count Kulenkamp was the 
real count after all; while the second was the 
real imposter, who played this daring game 
upon all concerned, and has got away with 
considerable of other people’s property and 
money. It seems that Herr Von Werter, a 
| noted gambler, duellist, and rowe, escaped to 
this country while the authorities of his own 
were vainly searching for him in Paris, put up 
| at one of our hotels in an impecunious condi- 
tion, heard Count Kulenkamp mentioned, and 
conceived the brilliant idea of the ruse which 
he has practised. As he only wanted forty- 
eight hours in which to play his part, he could 
not have been very fearful of detection ; and, 
at all events, was probably in such desperate 
straits, that he would have taken great risks. 
By affecting indignation at the first count’s as- 
sumption of his rights, he passed himself off as 
the genuine Kulenkamp—bought eight thou- 
| sand dollars worth of diamonds at 8 & 
| M ’s, which were sent to his room, and 
| have not been paid for; and borrowed a thou- 
' sand dollars from a gentleman in the hotel 


| daily paper, he turned about and drove home 
| 
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until he could visit a bank and get his letters 
of credit cashed ; started the officers after the 
astonished count, and, while they were bring- 
ing him to the city, got off with his spoils, and 
is now, nobody knows where. Imagine the 
surprise—to use a mild term—of the veritable 
count, a high-minded, honorable gentleman, at 
being snatched away from before the very eyes 
of his American friends—at a party, we under- 
stand—and accused of being a pretender! It 
isa ay rude practical joke ; we don’t won- 
der he does not like it. Herr Von Werter 
must be a bold rogue.’ ”’ 

Claudine had risen to her feet long before he 
finished reading; her dark eyes fairly blazed, 
her cheeks glowed. 
mistake! J knew tt, papa, papa! Oh!” 

In that one ‘‘oh,”’ what a three days’ anguish 
and misery rolled away and was gone! But 
that meeting in the garden! That was cer- 
tainly strange, and she put her hand to her 
heart as she thought of it. 

Just then the Count Kulenkamp walked into 
the room, bowing and smiling and holding out 
his hand in his old friendly, winsome way. 
Belle gave a little scream, Mr. and Mrs. Bige- 
low wrung his hand, and then he turned to 
Claudine, whose great eyes were devouring 
him. 
lips and smiled at her. 

“You must forgive us, connt!’ “So unfor- 
tunate,’’ ‘‘So curious,’’ ‘You can never par- 
don,” ete., from the parents. Karl turned 
upon them with a laughing, charming air. 

‘*T will forgive and forget everything, on one 
condition—that you give me my wife this au- 
tumn, and do not drive me out of the country 
without her. As you are all coming over to 
the Exposition next spring, it will not be so 
long until you see her again. What do you 
say? am 1 to forgive, or to cherish eternal ven- 
geance?”’ 

** Dear, dear, it is a hard alternative,”’ sighed 
the mother. 

**The count has fairly won her, and he shall 
have her,” said the father. 


oor ara t ; > | 
Phere! I give you four weeks to get ready | And the quick rising tear-drops have swelled in the 


for the journey, my Claudine,”’ turning to the 
still puzzled girl. ‘‘May I whisper in your 
ear? I was trying your love last night, at the 
ffountain.. I found that you really loved me‘ 
I four, too, that you were not the girl to run 
away withascamp. I honor and love you all 
the more for refusing to fly with me last night. 
Of course I was only playing a trick on you, 
and I meant to tell you then, about the whole 
affair. But the temptation came over ime to let 
you discover the mistake for yourself. I knew 
that it would be in the papers this morning; 
and I came out here as soon as I saw Mr. Bige- 
low driving back. We have had a wretched 
trial, darling, but ‘all’s well that ends well.’ ”’ 

The band played “German Hearts” at the 
wedding in September. The beautiful Count- 
ess Claudine Kulenkamp likes them more and 
more all the time, and firmly believes that her 


‘“‘T knew there was some | 


He just touched her forehead with his | 


| lord and husband has the noblest, truest, and 





most affectionate of all German hearts. To- 
gether the lovers, as wedded mates, have sailed 
on the “Beautiful Blue Danube,’”’ and they 
have a fair prospect of being enchantedly 
happy for a “‘ Thousand and One Nights.” 
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NOVEMBER. 
BY RUNE BLUFF. 








Ir is November—the earth is brown and bare, 
The faded leaves are scattered everywhere. 
Summer has fled, and of that summer’s glory 
Not one sweet flower remains to tell the story. 
The roving breezes stole the rich perfume, 

And autumn gathered all the beauteous bloom. 
Naught but the memory of your bloom is ours 
To treasure in November, sweet, sweet flowers! 


The song of birds that wakened me at morn 

Is ended now, the winter blast and storm 

With saddened music mingle with my dreams, 
Telling of leafless trees and frozen streams. 
Bewailing, it may be, that ‘tis its duty 

To rob the trees of all their wealth and beauty. 
Sad wind, dead leaves, I fancy it would fain, 
If it were possible, replace them all again. 


Nature is desolate; life, too, is dreary, 

And looking up—it is our way when weary 
We may forget, in sunshine, how to pray, 

In sorrow never—du!l and dim and gray, 

As if to shut ont Heaven hangs the sky, 

A hopeless vision to the hopeful eye; 

Oh, hasten on dreary November days! 

Give place, give place, for you I have no praise. 
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THE EXILE’S RETURN. 
BY JAS. D. BLACKWELL. 





THERE'SA lightin the window—'tis burning to-night, 
O’er the breast of the billow it glances in light, 

And by its clear flame which so brightly doth burn, 
The watchers are waiting the exile’s return. 

The years have passed by, the seasons have flown, 


| Since the light of his eye in that cottage hath shone; 


And storm-clouds of sorrow have darkly swept o'er 
Since the form of the exile hath shaded its door. 
Green hillocks have rose in the churchyard hard by, 


eye; 
But grief is forgotten and tears wiped away, 
And the hearts of stricken ones are joyous and gay. 


They have spread out the feast to welcome him home 

From the country that lies o’er the billow’s wild 
foam; 

They have wreathed with sweet flowers the room 
where he slept, 

And it waits for.his coming both garnished and 
swept. 

The father looks out in the night’s murky gloom 

For his son coming back as it were from the tomb: 

And the mother that yearns for her long absent boy 

Feels her cheek wet with tears not of sorrow but joy ; 

The sisters are happy to witness again 

Their brother's return on the storm-beaten main ; 

All o’er the household there reigneth delight, 

For the long absent dear one returneth to-night. 


ee 





By others’ vices wise men amend their own. 
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CYRUS FORD’S TEMPTATION. 
A THANKSGIVING STORY. 


~ 


5. 





BY ANNIE FROST. 





““You’LL be expecting company to-day, 
sir?” : 

Simon Clayton looked over the top of the 
newspaper he was reading, to see his house- 
keeper waiting for an answer. 

‘““Why to-day ?’’ he said, in a surly tone, as 
if annoyed at the interruption. ‘‘ Why to-day, 
more than any other day. Do I ever have 
company ?’’ 

‘But it is Thanksgiving Day, sir, and most 
folks have their kin around them, or perhaps 
you are going out amongst your own relatives, 
sir?”’ 

“No! 


I have no kin! There is no relative 


of mine with whom I break bread either on this | 


day or any other.”’ 
The newspaper screen came between the 
master of the house and the old housekeeper 


once more, but it could not quite shut from his | 
ears the murmur of the good woman, as she | 


left the room :— 
** Dear, dear! 
too!’’ 
So rich! 


What a pity! And so rich, 


He dropped the paper and looked 


into the heart of the glowing grate fire, think- | 


ing of the bank account, the railway stock, the 
rows of houses, the western lands, the mine 
shares, the various investments that made his 
great wealth increase year by year, scarcely 
lessened by the bachelor expenses of his hand- 
some house. 

So rich! So poor! Not one hand to grasp 
his lovingly. Not one voice to welcome him to 
a family gathering. In his youth, before he 
had filled his purse, a dark-eyed girl, Minnie 
Wayland, had loved him and had won his 
heart, but parents interfered, dismissed the 
penniless clerk, and Minnie married a reputed 
millionaire. Rumors had reached him of the 
ruin of his rival, but nothing definite, though 
he knew the parents who had taken the true 
love from him rested under the daisies years 
ago. 

Then, stung by the refusal his poverty had 


brought him, he had resolved to win gold. | 


Through hard work, bitter self-denial, a close, 
miserly counting of every penny, he had made 
the nucleus of fortune, and dollars rolled into 
his hands, till he could laugh at the miserable 
sum the Wayland’s had told him Minnie’s hus- 
band must secure. 

He married then, and three bright-eyed boys 
were born to him, and died. Then a golden- 
haired girl lay in its mother’s arms while the 
wife looked with dying eyes into the stern face 
that had ever been kind and loving for her, 
and from husband and babe floated into the 
great hereafter. The babe became an idol, 
growing into a fair child, a tender woman, and 


when every loving thought of the father’s 
heart centred in her, she fled from him to wed 
poverty and degredation. 

Had it been poverty alone, the memory of 
his own youth would have stayed Simon Clay- 
ton’s refusal; but the lover who sought Laura 
Clayton’s hand was an idler, and rumor said a 
gambler as well. Handsome, courteous, well 
born, he had won the girl’s heart with well- 
feigned adoration, and the loving father who 
sought to shelter her from certain misery was 
deserted. 

Then came the iron into Simon Clayton's 
soul, locking every kindly impulse, hardening 
every feature, shutting out all charity, all gen- 
tleness. He had sent back unopened every 
letter Laura wrote, and lived a hermit’s life in 
the very heart of the great city of New York. 

Dreaming of it all over the fige, he was 
roused from thought by a knock at the door, 
and in answer to his ‘Come in,’’ a lad entered 
carrying a letter. A tall, handsome boy of 
seventeen, with the country bloom yet upon 
his ruddy tace, and the cut of a country tailor 
in his rough clothes, yet, withal, a lad with 
large intelligent eyes, a broad, full brow, and 
a mouth full of resolution in its firm clasp and 
well-cut outlines. Doffing his cap, he present- 
ed his letter, and the heart of the old man 
throbbed with painful force as he glanced at 
| the signature. It was a brief letter, scarcely 
more than a note, reading :— 


DEAR Srmon: I am dying, and I may call 
you so now, will you give a helping hand to 

my son who will bring this to you after I have 
left this world. Five children lay beside my 
husband in the churchyard, but my youngest, 
Cyrus, my only one, sits beside me while I 
write. We have scarcely enough of worldly 
weaith to save me from a pauper’s grave, and 
send my son to you, but by our old love, Simon, 
| L implore you to help him to obtain honest em- 
| ployment. I have been a true wife and a good 
mother, as far as I could, Simon, yet on my 
deathbed I know that my only love was given 
to you when they parted us, and will be yours 
if we meet in another world. MINNIE. 

There was deep silence in the room as Simon 
Clayton read the letter, and he was forced to 
wait many minutes before his voice would obey 
him to ask: “‘ Your mother is dead?” 

**She died in the summer, sir.’’ 

“Why have you waited so long to come to 

me?’ 

‘Tt took all we had to pay our debts and the 
funeral expenses, and I had to work to earn my 
travelling money to come from IIlinois.” 

“You want employment now?” 

‘TJ shall be very grateful, sir, if you will help 
| me to find work.” 


“To-day is a holiday. You will be my guest 
for the present, and I will see what I can do for 

} you.” 
| As Simon Clayton spoke, he reached out his 
| hand and touched a bell upon the table near 
him. His housekeeper answered the summons. 





“You see I have company, Mrs. Grey,’’ he 
said, and the housekeeper wondered at the 
change in his face and voice, lacking all sever- 
ity yet so sad. ‘‘ You will have a room made 
comfortable for Mr. Ford.”’ 

The woman courteseyed and was gone, and 
Simon questioned his young guest. His eyes 
were misty more than once over the straight- 
forward story of privation the boy told, his 
evident devotion to his mother, who had been 
widowed when he was a baby, It was not dif- 
ficult to see that the boy, ground down by pov- 
erty, had yet a craving for education, and had 
profited by all his mother could teach him. His 
very touch upon the books on the table, his 
eyes, when they rested upon the well-filled 
book-cases, told the brain hunger better than 
spoken words. So before Mrs. Grey called 
them to dinner, Simon Clayton was planning 
the lad’s future as his adopted son. 

True Thanksgiving fare the kind-hearted 
housekeeper had prepared for the unexpected 
guest, and Simon Clayton’s heart was nearer 
thankful prayer than it had been for many long 
years, as he looked at the bright, grateful face 
opposite to him, and knew Minnie’s child looked 
up to him for kindness and protection. 

Before a week had passed the lad was entered 
as a student in one of the city colleges, living 
with his new friend. 

“You had best call me Uncle Simon,”’ the 
latter had said to him, ‘“‘for your mother was 
dearer than a sister to me, my boy, and if the 
people who hear you think you are my nephew, 
leave all explanations to me.” 

But the world troubled itself very little about 
Simon Clayton's new relative, some of the more 
kindly hearted hoping he would have comfort 
in the lad, others pitying poor Laura, whose 
chance of forgiveness seemed lessened by the 
arrival of this handsome boy. 

Four years glided by uneventfully and hap- 
pily. The stern old man seemed to renew his 
youth in his intereourse with the son Minnie 
had sent to him, the talented scholar who was 
winning college honors, and who kept himself 
singularly pure in the whirl of the great city’s 
vices. 

The fatherly love that Simon Clayton had 
thought buried in the graves of his own boys at 
Greenwood, sprang to new life and vigor, as 
Cyrus gained a firm stand in his heart. He 
kept the boy from the temptations of vicious 
company by giving him free permission to ex- 





tend the hospitalities of his home to his fellow | 


students, and the boy’s own refined instincts 
led him to seek only the association of gentle- 
men. Tis loveof animals being discovered, he 
became the possessor of a fine horse. He was 
encouraged to join a boat club, and Simon him- 
self accompanied him to such places of amuse- 
ment as he desired to visit. Yet, suddenly 


lifted from poverty to riches, from bitter self- 
denial to an indulgence of every wish, from the 
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necessity of bread winning, to the supply of 
luxuries, Cyrus Ford was not spoiled. 

With his heart full of gratitude, he loooked 
upon all his opportunities for improvement as 
a preparation for making his own way in the 
world. He was studying law, and he studied 
with the thought that his daily bread would 
soon depend upon his legal knowledge. The 
idea of ever inheriting any portion of the 
wealth that was smoothing his path in college, 
never presented itself to his mind, and his most 
consiant thought of future prosperity, resting 
upon his own exertions, was the hope of one 
day proving his gratitude by repaying the 
money spent so freely for him, though he could 
never by a lifetime of devotion return the fath- 
erly love and kindness lavished on him. 

He had heard of Laura Clayton from one of 
those dear friends who try to poison all happi- 
ness by anticipations of misery. 

“You had better keep on the right side of 
your uncle by never contradicting him,’’ this 
friend had told him, ‘‘he was awfully fond of 
his daughter, but he never forgave her for mar- 
rying against his will.’’ 

“TI thought his children were all dead,’’ was 
the reply. 

“Not at all. Mrs. Cameron lives in a little 
room in Pearl Street, and runs a sewing ma- 
chine for a living. She has one daughter, but 
all the rest of her children are dead. Hard 
lines, ain’t it, sewing for a living when her 
father is rolling in wealth.” 

“*In Pear! Street !’’ 

“Yes. She makes my shirts, so I keep her 
address. She is at No. — Pearl.” 

The conversation left a deep impression upon 
Cyrus Ford. Once, in the generous impulse of 

jyouth, he had approached tke subject with his 
| adopted uncle, but he was so sternly silenced 
that he never dared speak again the name of 
the disobedient daughter. In October, when 
his twenty-first birthday came, Simon Clayton 
led the young man one morning to his library. 

“Cyrus,” he said, “‘you are a man to-day, 
and you have a right to know what are my in- 
tentions regarding you. In the course of the 
| next year you “ill be admitted to the bar, and 


| I shall make you the agent of my property. 


Together we will go over all my investments, 
and you will be able to relieve me of some bur- 
den of care, as well to learn where your own pro- 
perty will one day lie. For to-day I make my 
will, and you will be my sole heir. Not a 
word! Your mother gave you tome! Be my 
loving son, Cyrus, it is all I ask of you.” 

* Your daughter’’— 

“Not a word of her! She died to me four- 
teen years ago.”’ 

The tone was so stern, Cyrus could only 
bow his head in silence, and register a vow in 
his heart that his life service should never 
waver toward his benefactor. 

It seems a sudden adoption when told in the 
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limits of my story, but, in truth, it was no 
caprice that influenced Simon Clayton in his 
resolve. During four years of constant inter- 
course, he studied Cyrus Ford with the close 
scrutiny of a stern nature, soured by many 
disappointments, and .keenly alive to every 
defect in human nature. 

He found in his closest study of the young 
protegée, so unexpectedly placed in his care, 
no deceit, no time serving, no servility. An 
honorable ambition, a respectful gratitude that 
was never favoring nor cringing, and upright 
integrity, and a close attention to the studies 
that were no child’s task for country-bred 
brains, all wakened the respect of the old man. 
His love was more easily won. Minnie’s son, 
looking into his face with Minnie’s great, ten- 
der eyes, moved his heart to affection before 
the first hour of intercourse was over; and, 
once given, the affection never wavered, grow- 
ing stronger with every day’s intercourse, till 








and lonely to the great city, when, just before 
him, a girl hurrying past with a large bundle 
slipped upon the frozen pavement, and fell 
heavily to the ground. In a moment Cyrus 
was bending over her, helping her to rise ; but 
her ankle was sprained, and she would have 
fallen again but for his arm. 

“‘T am afraid you cannot walk,’ he said, 
kindly, neting with deep pity her thin gar- 
ments, her pinched features, and the look of 
pain upon her face. 

“TI must try,’’ she answered, stooping to 
secure the big bundle. 

**Lean upon me,” he said, taking the burden 
from her. ‘‘ You cannot,’’ he said, as the ef- 
fort to put the injured foot down brought an 
ashy paleness to her very lips. ‘I will call a 
cab.”’ 

‘*No, no! Ihave no money 

Again the deathly pallor gathered on cheek 


ee 


| and lips, till Cyrus lifted her gently into the 


. . . | 
the gnawing pain for his own boys gone was | 


lost in the love for the son sent to comfort bis | 


old age. 

Thanksgiving came again—the fourth since 
Cyrus Ford came to Clayton—and with it came 
asorrow. For the first time in his life, Simon 
Clayton felt the pressure of physical pain. He 
had been a model of manly strength during 
the entire sixty years of his life, but some un- 
wonted exposure had brought on an attack of 





fever that, setting its fangs deep in the strong | 


frame, brought it very nigh the grave. Cyrus 
had been watching all night when Thanksgiv- 
ing Day dawned, clear and bright, though the 
first fall of snow lay upon the streets. The 
invalid, turning restlessly upon the pillow, 
spoke of some unfinished business his illness 
had delayed, and seemed to have his intellect 
clearer than they had been before during his 
illness. 


cab that came at his call. 

‘‘Where shall 1 take you?” he asked. 

‘To No..—, Pearl Street.’’ 

Directing the cabman, Cyrus got into the 
cab, with a face almost as pale as the one be- 
side him. The number was the same bis friend 
had mentioned as the address of Simon Clay- 
ton’s daughter, and, looking attentively under 
the shabby bonnet, Cyrus saw that the face, 
pale and thin, was yet that of a child of not 
more than thirteen summers. When the cab 
stopped before the tall, narrow tenement 
house, the young man lifted his charge in his 


_ strong arms, and, bidding her hold fast to the 


“T wish you would call upon Hoskins this | 


morning, Cyrus,” he said. ‘1 want him to 


understand about the lease of those Grand | 
Street stores, before the last of the month. | 


You have the papers ready ?”’ 

“All ready, sir. But are you well enough 
for me to leave you?”’ 

“Yes. I shall feel better when that is set- 
tled.’’ 


It was a relief to be out in the crisp, cold air, | 


after the long confinement in a close reom, 


big bundle, carried her to the room to which 
she directed him. 

It was a poor room, shabby to the extreme 
of shabbiness, with no romantic air of poverty, 
but the real grinding facts of extreme penury 
staring the beholder in the face. A woman, 
pale and emaciated, was stitching upon a sew- 
ing machine, but came forward trembling when 
Cyrus entered with the child. 

‘*Do not be frightened,’ he said, gently ; ‘it 
is only a sprained ankle. I will send you a 
doctor, if you will tell me for whom he is to 


| inquire.”’ 


| very much hurt 


and Cyrus felt light-hearted in a certainty that | 


his friend was better. 
business was a good symptom, and the fever 
was certainly gone. Mrs. Grey was a good 
nurse, and there was no especial hurry; so, 
after settling the business with Hoskins, Cyrus 
came leisurely from the office of the latter, up 
Broadway. It was full of holiday seekers, 
many of the stores being closed, and the clerks 
and saleswomen in their best attire going to 
family gatherings. Cyrus was thinking of the 
day four years ago, when he came friendless 


Surely this attention to | 


‘‘Mrs. Cameron. O Dollie, child! are you 


‘‘My foot aches,’’ the child said; ‘but the 
gentieman has been so kind! The work is 
here, mother.’’ 

‘I will send a doctor,’’ Cyrus said, hastily 


| putting the child upon the bed ; ‘‘he had better 


| 


come at once.’’ 

As he spoke, he slipped a note for fifty dol- 
lars into Dollie Cameron's hand, and left the 
room before she could speak. It was too bit- 
ter. He could not realize it at once, but the 
cruel truth pressed harder and harder as he 
neared home. This was the child and grand- 
child of Simon Clayton, starving in an attic, 
while he commanded their rightful inheritance. 
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Mrs. Grey met him at the door, with a pale, 
frightened face. There had been a sudden 
change for the worse since he had left, and Si- 
mon Clayton was sinking fast. Hurrying to 
the room, Cyrus found the news only too true. 
Eagerly the dying man welcomed him. He 
had forgotten all business cares, but he craved 
the love of his adopted son. 

“It is Thanksgiving Day,’ he said, when 
they had talked a little while, “the day for 
the forgiveness of injuries. Cyrus, I would I 


knew where Laura is to-day. Ihave destroyed | 


all letters from her, lost all clue to her. She 


may be poor, Cyrus. She may long for her | 


father’s forgiveness. My poor Laura! I had 


never crossed her, Cyrus, and she did not | 
think I would be unforgiving. I could die 


easier if I could tell her that I forgive her.” 

Cyrus did not speak. Literally he could not. 
All that those few gasping words implied 
pressed upon his brain with relentless clear- 
ness. Laura at home, Laura forgiven, meant 
the loss of all the fair inheritance now his own. 
Do not judge him too hardly, that*a fierce 
temptation clutched heart and brain. There 
was no active crime to be committed. Only a 
few hours silence, and the vast wealth which 
he had virtually controlled for a few short 
weeks would be all his own. He could pro- 
vide handsomely for the widow and her child 
when he was the heir}; and he was surely bet- 
ter fitted to manage a great estate than a weak 
woman. 

Simon Clayton did not notice the silence 
that fell upon the room while Cyrus wrestled 
with the bitter temptation in his heart. He 
was very weak, and time was short for:prayer 
and preparation for eternity, so the silence 
suited him well. But when the very sound of 
his breathing was audible in the stillness, he 
sighed, as if from a breaking heart, ‘‘ My poor 
Laura!” 


Like clouds dispersed by sunlight, the sha- | 


dows of evil sped from Cyrus Ford’s heart. 


““Uncle Simon.” he said, “I can bring Laura | 


to you, if you wish.”’ 


The dying man expressed no surprise. The | 


end was too near for that. It seemed nothing 
strange to him that his strong dying wish 
should be answered. 

“You can find her! Bring her quickly, Cy- 
rus, or you will be too late. But before you 


go, give me my desk, and send Mrs. Grey to | 


me.”” 

‘**Shall I open your desk ?” 

“Yes; I only want my will. She is my 
child, Cyrus,” he said, pleadingly. 

‘*And if this is destroyed, she will have her 
rigtful inheritance,” said Cyrus. ‘Shall I lay 
it here on the live coals ?” 

“Yes. God will give me an hour or two 
more of life. Burn it, Cyrus, and send at once 
for Mr. Pearson.” 

So, while the flames curled over the paper 


that would have made him master of nearly a 
million dollars, Cyrus Ford started to bring 
Laura Cameron to her father, and sent his 
lawyer to the dying man. But few words suf- 
ficed to explain his errand. Dollie was care- 
fully carried to the easy carriage in waiting, 
and after a long drive the stately) house was 
reached when twilight was settling over the 
great city. 

| It was thoroughly in keeping with the deli- 
cate instincts of Cyrus Ford’s character that 
he sent Laura alone to her father, while he 
carried Dollie into the parlor, and made ker 
comfortable upon a sofa. The grave, pale 
child looked earnestly in his face. 

“Do you live here with my grandfather?” 
she asked. 
| T have lived here for four years. I ate my 
| first meal here on Thanksgiving Day four 
years ago.” 

“Thanksgiving Day! We meant to make a 
| little holiday, too; but I was not paid for the 
work I took home, and I hurt my foot. I was 
not in a very thankful frame of mind before I 
met you, and you were so kind and so gene- 
rous!” 

‘“‘T hope this will be the first of many thank- 
ful days for you,” he answered. ‘Your 
mother will not leave her home again, 1 
trust ?”’ 

There was still a long talk before they were 
summoned to the sick room. Here the recon- 
ciliation had been perfect, and Dollie was 
placed in an arm-chair where her grandfather 
could look upon her face. 

“You will trust everything to Cyrus, Laura,’’ 
her father said. ‘‘He knows how all my 
property is invested. Cyrus, you will be faith- 
ful to my child?” 

“God deal with me as I am faithful to your 
trust,’’ was the solemn reply. 


| 





loved, Simon Clayton died. Not until three 
| days later, when the funeral was over, did Cy- 

rus know that Mr. Pearson had made a new 
| will, while he was seeking Laura Cameron. 
By this will he became heir to half of Simon 
Clayton’s estate, the other half and all personal 
property becoming Laura’s. 

My story may not end here. Five years 
| later, on Thanksgiving Day, there was a wed- 
ding in the house where Simon Clayton had 
spent 80 many lonely years, and the bride- 
groom was the rising lawyer, Cyrus Ford, who 
| wedded the grandchild of his benefactor, sweet 
| Dollie Cameron. 
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I LOOK upon death to be as necessary to our 
| constitution as sleep. We shall rise refreshed 
in the morning. 


Srncenrirty is the indispensable ground of al] 


| conscientiousness, and by consequence, of all 
heartfelt religion. 


Before midnight, surrounded by those he 
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A SUMMER IN ARCADIA. 


BY' MRS. MARY E. NEALY. 








III. 
DIARY OF ADA RATHBONE HAMILTON. 
July 20th. 
How strange it seems that only eleven days 

have passed since my little friend and I visited 
Harper’s Glen together! The time surely 
seems a year in length to me, so much of life, 
real life, has been concentrated into this little 
space. Truly enough, hath the poet said :— 
“We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not 

breaths; 
Tn feelings, not in figures on a dial, 
We should count time by heart-throbs. 

lives 
Who thinks most—feels the noblest—acts the best.” 

During these few days I have received the 

truest appreciation, enjoyed the most intellec- 
tual conversation, and had glimpses of nobler 
minds, than in all my life before. Such a life 
is life, indeed. 


He most 


: chair for a rest, I was astonished by the sight 
| of a stranger seated by a table in the farther 


end of the room. He immediately arose, and 
Mrs. Burton introduced us: ‘‘Mr. Maddox, 
Mrs. Hamilton.” 

I laughed when I begged him to excuse my 
exhuberance of spirits, as it was so unusual to 
see a stranger in our quiet retreat, that 1 was 
entirely unprepared for such an event. 

“T am delighted,” he replied, ‘‘to meet a 
lady who acts naturally, especially when our 
good mother, Nature, is the inspiration. May 
I ask what is this spot which is the loveliest 
upon earth to you?”’ 

‘**Oh, sir, it is called Harper’s Glen, and is a 
deep gorge or cleft in the mountain, not more 
than a mile distant. I do think it exceedingly 
lovely; but perhaps one who has travelled 


| much in picturesque regions would not be so 


Ten days of such a life is more | 


than as many years of ordinary existence. 1 | 


have met at last an appreciative and sympa- 
thetic spirit, at least, if 1 am never to have 
anything nearer; and this is a blessing so 
great that my heart goes upin daily thanks- 
giving for the gift. 
presence should leave me in a few days or 
weeks, never to return; the memory will re- 
main, a bright blooming immortelle, during all 
the days of my life. 
memories coynt much in the life of a woman. 


Even though this tangible | 
‘though he seldom laughed. 


Such hours and such | 


A woman can feed upon them through long | 


and Jonely years, while nought but the very 
crown of love is anything, I think, to the 
stronger sex. 

“There are some hours 

Which pass not with the falling of the sands 

That count them. They forevermore remain 

Bright isles of flowers within the wide, wide sea 

Of our eternity.” 

And such hours have been given to me since 
the day passed in Harper’s Glen. 

I remember how the thought of the artists 
would intrude upon me all thatday. I deemed 
that such thoughts were suggested by the pic- 
turesque scenery, and by the prospect of intel- 
lectual society in se lonely a place. We 
reached home at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
and entered the house, pleased and excited 
over the beautiful things we had seen. Little 
Lucie had twined my dark hair with the sear- 
let bells of the Columbine, which grow here in 
a wild state and in great abundance. My face 
was flushed with the exercise of walking, and 
my mind full of the beauties of nature. 

“O Mrs. Burton!’ I cried, “ Harper’s Glen 
is just the loveliest spot of earth I have ever 
beheld. How I do wish I could paint it !’’ 

Just then turning into the parlor with the 
intention of throwing myself into my pet easy 


enthusiastic over its beauty.” 

“IT do not think your inference quite cor- 
rect,’ he said. ‘*I believe you will find it the 
case, with artists especially, that the appetite 
for beauty, as well as the capacity for enjoying 
it, grows by what it feeds upon, and that every 
lovely little nook we meet is our last and 
dearest love.” 

And so this was one of the artists. Mr. 
Maddox, aged about thirty-five; frank, open 
face; waving chestnut hair, and gentle brown 
eyes. His smile was exceedingly winning, 
His voice was 
deep and mellow, and his manner gentle and 
deferential toward our sex. I was very much 
pleased, to say the least, at this first interview. 
I arose soon and.asked to be excused, upon the 
plea of arranging my disordered dress. 

“There is sometimes the greatest artistic 
order in what a lady might consider disorder,” 
he said, as he rose and bowed as I retired. 

At our early six o’clock supper I met Mr. 
Reid, a perfect artist in appearance. He was 
about fifty-five, hair rather long and streaked 
with gray, deep set black eyes, with a far-off 
look in them, as if his soul was looking through 
them into the depths of space; or, as if the 
inemory of buried hopes looked out sorrowfully 
through their deep wells of truth. I was much 


| attracted toward this man, as I would have 





been toward a favored author, with whose 
thoughts I was familiar, and whose poems or 
stories I had read until I saw deep into the 
soul of their creator. I think this gentleman 
must be something like my dear lost father, 
for we seemed to understand each other by 
instinct. 

After supper he drew me out upon literature, 
till I surprised myself by talking so well, and 
with so much ease; but when the subject 
turned upon painting, I held up my hands and 
protested in my utter ignorance. The few fine 
pictures exhibited about Washington were ab- 
solutely all I knew about art, though I had 
often thought myself capable of judging a fine 
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picture intuitively, as my taste for painting | 
was almost a passion. I had so dreamed over | 
those I had seen, for hours and hours at a time, 
and had so ardently desired to possess the 
power of sketching from nature! I could, of 
course, never hope for any kind of success, 
but would dearly love to take sketches, as | 
souvenirs, of the beautiful spots I had visited. | 

Mr. Reed declared his belief that any one 
so anxious to learn could soon do so; and that 
he would take great pleasure in teaching me; | 
at least, so far as to make sketches. I thanked 
him with enthusiasm, and glancing over toward | 
Mr. Maddox, perceived him looking upon me, 
and smiling in a most peculiar way. He was 
seated by a table opposite, and had doubtless 
been a listener, and an amused one, at our con- 
versation, though I could not possibly see 
what there had been said to amuse him. I 
said :— 

“I suppose, Mr. Maddox, from the expres- 
sion of your face, that you consider me very 
childish in my enthusiasm for one of my age.”” 

“Your age!” he responded. ‘I had not 
thought at all of your age. I can hardly asso- 
ciate you with the word, and yet I presume 
you must have an age, as well as other per- 
sons.”’ 

‘*Yes, and unlike ladies generally, Iam not 
atall reticent upon the subject. I was twenty- 
eight last birthday. But what I would have 
saidis this. You appear to think meas thought- 
less in my enthusiasm as a schoolmiss.”’ 

‘Again you are mistaken,’’ he answered, 
carelessly holding up a migazine which lay 
upon the table. “I find something here which 
convinces me to the contrary.”’ 

I felt myself blushing to the roots of my hair, 
Ilere was my secret discovered by a stranger, 
who had been but a few hours in the house, 
when I had thought it locked within my own 
breast. I had left 's Magazine upon the 
table, knowing well that no one in the house 








would ever suspect I had written my maiden 
name to my sketches, and here I was called | 
miy Mrs. Hamilton. But strangely enough, I | 
trad that morning, while waiting for the little | 
Lucie to attend me, scribbled my fuil name | 
‘‘Ada Rathbone Hamilton’ upon the inside | 
cover of the book ; and this had betrayed me. | 
And so this stranger, of whose very existence 
I knew nothing twenty-four hours previous, 
knew more of my inner life than did any friend 
of my youth or my womanhood, I had written 
these dreamy stories as an outlet to my pent-up 
thoughts and feelings. I was far from any of | 
my girlhood’s friends, and the few I had once | 
passessed were not likely to read what I had 
written ; as work and not books, was the order | 
of their lives. Whatif Mr. Maddox had read 
all my sketches? I could not tell whether I 
wished it or feared it. If he was all he seemed 
to be, how grateful it would be to a lonely | 
heart like my own, to meet with a true apprecia- 


tion from such a spirit. And I felt intuitively 
that he would appreciate and comprehend me 
to the uttermost, if he had read them. I knew 
not what to say, but rising, 1 crossed the room 
to where he sat. 

“Excuse me, but I do not understand you,” 
I said. 

He pointed to my written name and then 
turned to the story. 

‘Please be silent,’’ I entreated, in a low 
voice. 

“‘Certainly,”’ he said, with a look of sympa- 
thy. ‘By the way, friend Reed, we have not 
shown Mrs. Hamilton our sketches. I am sure 
we could find no one more appreciative.” 

So I was relieved from my embarrassment ; 
and as I looked upon the beautiful representa- 
tions from nature, I forgot the dilemma in 
which I had been placed, and again grew en- 
thusiastic. 

It was the time of the full moon, and we 
went out and sat upon the front porch, to watch 
its rising over the grand old mountain which 
looms up about half a mile distant, in front of 
the house. A few white, fleecy clouds hov- 
ered over the brow of the mountain, growing 
bright as burnished silver in the gleams of the 
approaching luminary; while the giant ridge 
beneath lay in the deepest shadow, like some 
huge monster asleep. ‘And all between lay the 
deep valley, with its rich orchard trees, bathed 
in the misty atmosphere of evening. All had 
been sitting in perfect silence for some time, 
enjoying the scene, and when at last the broad 
dise of the moon appeared peeping over the 
mountain-top, Mr. Reed spoke :— 

“Tf I could paint, truly, a scene like this, I 
would envy no man his honors or his wealth.” 

“But, Mr. Reed,’ I asked, “is not the im- 
pression made upon the soul by the contempla- 
tion of such a scene, worth more, at last, than 
the painting would be?” 

‘*True, more to us,” he replied, “but we 
never enjoy anything entirely, when enjoying 
it alone. It must be shared. We desire to 
convey to others the beauty that glows upon 
our own souls. Hence painting and poetry, 
and all the higher branches of literature and 
art.”’ 

“You place literature before art in your clas- 
sification,’ said Mr. Maddox ;’’ do you really 
think it first?’ 

‘Most certainly,” he answered. ‘ The for- 
mer speaks to the human mind of all the infi- 
nite phases of life and passion; of the heroism 
and glory of the ages that are gone, and of the 
prophecies of the future. Of the hidden mys- 
teries of science and the poetry of the past, and 
of the revelations of God to man. The latter 
only paints the surface of nature, with at best 
mere hints of her inner deeps. Oh, yes! I 
would much prefer the gift of the pen to that 
of the pencil.” 

** You see, dear lady,’ said Mr. Maddox, with 























ASUMMERIN ARCADIA. 


his peculiar smile, ‘‘ you are sighing for the pen- 
eil, while my friend here, already highly dis- 
tinguished in his art, is grieving for the pen. 

“* We look before and after 

And pine for,what is not ;’ 

always dissatisfied —always longing for the 
thing we do not possess—always reaching up- 
ward for a little more light.”’ 
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est friends, for the first time. And every one 
knows that we pass years upon years in close 
association with those who are, in the end, the 
merest strangers to our deepest emotions and 


| feelings ; whose hearts respond not to a single 


And so, in pleasant intellectual converse, 


passed that first evening; a year of comimon 
life were nothing when weighed in the balance 
with it. 


Glen together. I felt a little doubtful, at first, 
as to the propriety of going with them. They 
were but acquaintances of a day; yet what an 
acquaintance it had already become! It ap- 


beat of ours, “‘Strangers yet.’’ What does the 
poet say? 
“Strangers yet! 
After years of life together, 
After fair and stormy weather, 
After travel in fair lands, 
After touch of wedded hands. 


| @ * 7 * ” * a < 
The next morning we all visited Harper’s | 


peared as though I had known both gentlemen | 


for years. I took my little friend Lucie, and 
Mrs. Burton prepared a basket of luncheon. 1 
was to take my first lesson in sketching from 
nature, 

We reached the beautiful glen, and Mr. Mad- 
dox went farther up, while Mr. Reed and my- 
self remained near the entrance, where I took 
my first lesson. Both artists were delighted 
with the scenery. While I was making my 
first awkward essay in art, Mr. Reed talked to 
me of his family, until I felt toward him as to 
an old friend. 
who looked almost as old as myself. He left 
me after awhile to make a sketch or two, while 
I should repeat my lesson, and try to improve 
upon it. And almost before 1 knew that he 
was gone, Mr. Maddox reappeared. 

‘You must pardon me for telling of my dis- 
covery,’ he said; ‘“‘I did not, of course, know 
that it was a secret. But I must tell you how 
I have been longing to know something of the 
author of those sketches. I seldom indulge in 
reading magazine stories, as I desire to devote 
my time to my art studies; but my sister, whe 
takes the magazine, induced me to read tho 
first one. I read the others as soon as they 
appeared, and was wonderfully attracted by 





| poet with, “I hope not, indeed.” 


He had a daughter, he said, | 


“Strangers yet! 
After strife for common ends, 
After title of old friends, 
After passion, fierce and tender, 
After cheerful self-surrender, 
Hearts may beat, and eyes be wet, 
And the souls be strangers yet. 


“Strangers yet! 
Will it ever more be thus— 
Spirits still impervious? 
Shall we ever fairly stand, 
Soul to soul, as hand to hand? 
Are the bounds eternal set 
To retain us strangers yet?” 
He repeated the last stanza as if half dream- 
ing, half questioning, and then answered the 
Ile then 


went on :— 
‘No, Mrs. Hamilton, or rather, ‘Ada Rath. 


| bone,’ I believe that you are destined to be my. 


} 


them; for I saw that the author's inner life | 


was here unfolded, with all its sorrows, its as- 
pirations, and its longings. Believe me, when 


I tell you that I admire the sketches most in- | 


tepsely, and Lhope you will not,then regret the 
knowledge I have so inadvertently gained.’’ 
“What could I say to him? I told him 


that, of course, appreciation was very pleasant | 


to one whose whole life had been a mere un- 
derecurrent, unknown, unheeded by all. 
as it had so happened, I believe I wouid rather 
have him know about it than not. It was 
strange, too; I had never seen him till yester- 
day. We were such utter strangers. 

“*T do not believe,”’ he said, ‘‘ that people are 
necessarily strangers because they have only 
just met each other. I believe that thousands 


| doubt is only the forerunner of faith. 


friend, in the highest sense of the word. Iam 


| not an old man, yet am old enough to scorn 


idle compliment ; and I am sure that your sout 
is understood by my own, as far as I am capa- 
ble of such comprehension, through those 
beautiful sketches, and a personal acquain- 
tance does not change this belief.’’ 

‘1 do hope your prophecy is a true one,”’ I 
replied, “for I need a friend sadly enough. 
But 1 can look forward to no great good upon 
this earth without a dread that evil will follow 
in its train. If you had but passed through 
my experience, Mr. Maddox, you would un- 
derstand my doubts—and forgive them.” 

*“T do, 1 do, believe me, and respect them. 
A woman needs a great deal of caution, and 
I only 
ask for time to prove that I am worthy your 
esteem. Allow me to suggest, in the absence 
of your tutor, that you need a lighter gray 
upon that rock.”’ 


So our pleasant intercourse went on. No 


| more words that Mr. Reed or any one might 


And, | 


upon thousands are patiently, because uncon- | 
sciously, waiting to meet their best, their near- | 


not have heard. Conversation upon art till 
Juncheon time, when Mr. Reed joined us, and 
complimente1 me upon my ready pencil. All 
the afternoon I watched the artists sketching, 
and enjoyed seeing the rapid transfer of ny 
beautiful rocks and streams to the glowing 
canvas, feeling that a mine of wealth and 
beauty had opened suddenly at my feet, in the 
far-away valley of Virginia. 

And so the days have fled, until now I won- 
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der what my life was like before these artists 
came. I esteem and respect them both, sin- 
cerely and devotedly. And for Mr. Maddox, 
I fear I do more than this. I cannot avoid 
questioning my heart. Do I love him? And 
is it possible that he really loves me? If he 
does, it is with such 2 love as my soul has 
needed all the years of my life, and of which 
any true woman ought to feel proud. Be still, 
poor heart! 


August 18th. 
Almost a month is gone since I wrote, and 
what a change has taken place in my life! I 
am the betrothed bride of a man unknown to 
mea month ago. How very strange it seems 
when I remember this! A single month? It 
appears as though half a life-time of happiness, 


true and unalloyed, were bound upin the com- | 


pass of those twenty-nine days. If some 
dreadful thing should happen, and I should 
never see him again, I would still thank 
Heaven for the month that is past. But, if he 
lives, he will return in October to take me asa 
bride to his northern home. Do I trust him 
entirely, after the experience of the past? 
Yes, my faith and trust are utter and perfect. 
Nothing on the garth—no power but the fiat of 
God can separate us. His great and noble 
heart is all my own, and 1 know that he loves 
me with an absorbing love. He, too, was de- 
ceived in his early manhood; and when he 
told me of this, he said that he believed a first 
disappointment was absolutely necessary to 
teach the heart its deepest needs; and he 
quoted :— 
“The first inconstancy of unripe years 
Is Nature’s error, on the way to truth,” 
changing the word “inconstancy”’ to ‘‘decep- 
tion of our.’’ He also quoted this beautiful 
verse :— 
“No, thou art not my first love; 
I had loved before we met; 
And the musie of that summer dream 
Is pleasant to me yet. 
But thou, thou art my last love, 
My dearest and my best! 
My heart but sheds its outer leaves 
To give thee all the rest.” 

The gentlemen had hired a carriage and 
invited me to accompany them to Orkney 
Springs and to the Hanging Rocks, and I had 
accepted, on condition that my little friend 
should accompany me, to which they readily 
agreed. Mr. Reed is so delicate in his kind- 
ness, so considerate in his care and attention, 
and so good and patient as a tutor, that I really 
believe I already love him as a father. 

It was at the Hanging Rocks—a beautiful 
spot where the huge cliff overhangs the road, 
and the lovely, glassy river borders the oppo- 
site side of the way, with a mountain rising 
from its farther brink. We had sketched 
nearly all the day very quietly, for both gen- 
tlemen could be very quiet, and seemed to ap- 


! 











preciate my taste for seasons of silence in the 
contemplation of nature. (I never did feel 
like covering a sublime object in nature with 
exclamation points. ) 

Little Lucie was asleep in the carriage, hav- 
ing roamed about all day gathering flowers. 
Mr. Reed had gone upon the summit of the 
rocks, to make. a sketch of the mill and the 
scene to the east, and we were left alone, with 
the great rocks. behind and above us, and the 
beautiful river at our feet. And there he told 
me of his love, and how he believed he had 
loved me when I first came rushing in that 
evening, fresh with the beauties of the glen, 
with the searlet Columbines wreathed in my 
jetty hair. And he spoke of his early and 
fancied love, and its sad disappointment, and 
what a blessing that imaginary grief had been 
to him. He believed he had even loved me 
before we had met, for he had been wonder- 
fully attracted toward the author of those 
sketches, and had thought that she must be a 
most loving and attractive woman. 

And I, in my turn, told him all of my former 
life—all that I could possibly bear to tell in 
such a happy hour. And the beautiful mo- 
ments flew on, winged with words of leve, 
until Mr. Reed came down from his height, to 
meet two happy hearts, looking from our eyes 
—happy, and not ashamed of our happiness. 
We arose, hand in hand, to meet him. 

‘Congratulate me, my friend,” said Frank, 
“‘T have won her for my own.” 

Mr. Reed took both our handsin his. ‘May 
God bless you both, my young friends, and 
give you many years of truest happiness. My 
prophetic soul told me how this would be, on 
that very first evening. You are a fortunate 
man, Frank Maddox.”’ 

‘‘ And dear Mr. Reed, am I not a fortunate 
woman also?” 

“Oh, yes; yes, indeed, little woman, Frank’s 
an excellent fellow; but you know that we 
men seldom praise each other. Besides, I ain 
jealous. I love you so well myself.” 

**And I love you, too, Mr. Reed. And if 
Frank doesn’t like it, I believe I will quit lov- 
ing him. But indeed, indeed, my friend, I 
think I love you almost as well as if you were 
my father.’’ 

“Well, a father I will be to you, my child, 
in this emergency ; and always after, if you 
need one. I’ll bring my daughter down here 
to act as your bridemaid ; while I, myself, will 
give you to my friend in marriage. It will 
seem more like a home wedding, you know.”’ 

I thanked him cordially for his thoughtful- 
ness. And so we came home, happy, and told 
our good host and hostess of our engagement. 
Mrs. Burton thought we had not known each 
other long enough, though she thought a great 
deal of Mr. Maddox. And anyway, as Mr. 
Reed knew all about him, she reckoned it was 
all right. She’d give us as nice a wedding 
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dinner, anyway, as ever was gotten up in Vir- | the pure white emblems of peace and wedded 


ginia, and she hoped we’d be very happy. But 
she hated to have Mrs. Hamilton to leave her 
very much; and she did wish that we’d get a 
summer home in the valley, if we couldn’t stay 
in winter. 

This suggestion only forestalled my own de- 


sire ; for Lloved this beautiful valley more than | 


any other spot on earth. 


acres, in a beautiful location, with a cool, gush- 
ing spring (my own especial stipulation) near 
the site for the house; and here he intends 


Mr. Maddox was of | 
the same opinion; so he negotiated for a few | Save prelude of the storm and wintry gale 


building a modest, but pretty cottage, early in | 


the spring. Our winters are to be passed partly 
at the capitol and partly in New York, where 
his art will meet its fullest appreciation ; and 


he thinks that within five years time we will | 


be able to afford a year or two in Italy. His 
success during the two past years, according 


to Mr. Reed’s account, has been wonderful for | 


so young an artist; and I cannot help looking 
into the future with a proud hope of my hus- 
band’s distinction. I believe that every true 
woman thinks far more of fame for her husband 
than for herself. I do not believe I shall ever 
want to write another story, the fruition of my 
life being already at my feet. But Frank says 
he will hear of no such nonsense. He wants 
his wife to show her talent as well after she is 
his wife, as when she was all alone and all un- 
known. And that I have no right to deprive 
the world of such sweet and tender sketches ; 
the beauty of which had drawn even him to my 
feet. So I suppose I will be obliged to try and 
write; though I can hardly think that one so 
full of happiness can touch the chords of the 
human heart with her pen. <A certain amount 
of sadness must mingle with the sweetest strains 
of music; and I believe that the truest pathos 
of life springs from the fountain of sorrow. 
Shelley knew well what he was saying when 
he wrote :— 
“Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thought.” 
and again— 
“We learn in suffering what we teach in song.” 
And so I believe that the music of the future, 
which I hear in my new home by the ear of 
prophecy, will be too glad, too joyous, to touch 
the hearts of my hearers, even if I could hope 
to repeat it to them accurately ; which I am in- 
clined to doubt. The sadness is gone from my 


life, and every moment is one of thanks and | 


praise to him who has bestowed upon my 
weary, lonely heart the precious gift of love. 
And now, dear old Diary, I will lay you aside 
forawhile. The wedding preparations, though 
few, will occupy me till he comes; and when I 
again open your pages, the name of Hamilton, 
as well as the bitter memories connected with 
it, will have dropped out of my life. These 


garbs of violet and black will be disearded, and 





love will clothe me. Ah, how blessed Iam! 
ee 


THE AUTUMN WIND. 





BY D. C. DUNLAP. 





HEARD ye that sound—the wild and mournful wail 
That swept its notes of weird and plaintive song, 


That soon shall sweep the hills and yales along ? 
E’en now it swells on high its anguished moan 
Like spirit lost for aye in hopeless woe ; 
Anon it breathes of hopes forever gone, 
In thrilling cadence sad and sweetly low, 
Then dies away in one faint sobbing strain, 
To burst anew in sorrow’s deep refrain. 


Tis Nature’s requiem o’er the closing tomb 

Where sink her children fair, so loved yet frail, 
Chill, shivering in the blast, ne’er more to bloom, 

And scathed for aye by frost and snowfraught gale. 
The deep greenwood pales amid the gelid gloom, 

The song of birds to southern climes has fled ; 
And fall the leaves all silent to their doom, 

The flowers have faded *neath the autumn’s tread, 
And all of earth so bright and beauteous fair 

Has found its graye to sleep forever there. 


No, not for aye. Within its latent cell 
Dies not the mystic germ, but sleeps erewhile 
Till voice of spring shall bid its ovule swell, 
And earth once more in bloom and gladness smile ; 
The rill its joyous song shall wake again; 
In wildwood trill the birds their gladsome lays; 
And verdure clothe with green the dell and plain 
As o’er the lake the sunlight dancing plays, 
While beauty wreathes with flowers the glowing 
scene, 
And decks the landscape with its living sheen. 


E’en thus with life. Beyond death’s dark, closing 
portal 
In glad beauty smiles a radiant realm eternal, 
All with glory crowned and wreathed with bloom 
immortal, 
*Neath a sapphire sky of azure hue supernal ; 
And mellowed sheen 
Tilumes the scene 
With roseate light 
That knows no night, 
With fi®vers perennial blooming, 
No cloud or shadow looming, 
And in glowing youth undying, 
On its spirit life relying. 
Triumphant there o’er death and sorrow’s siing, 
The soul enrapt unfurls its seraph wing ; 
And free from earth's dark doom and bilighting ban 
of tears, 
Pours its glad hymns along the tide of endless years ; 
While crystal waters onward glide the golden sands 
to lave, 
And blooms for aye eternal spring—the spring be- 
yond the grave. 


-— 


<> 





No manners are so fine as the most awkward 
manifestations of good will toward men. 


Honest and courageous people have very 
little to say about either their courage or their 
honesty. The sun has no need to boast of his 
brightness nor the moon of her effulgence.— 
Hosea Ballou. 
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EXPRESSION. 








BY MIGNONETTE. 





I HEAR people discuss beauty, and laud from 
day to day that symmetry of mould and feature 
which make its physical perfection ; but were 
this highest consummation of nature wrought 
only thus, the picture would be insipid, and 
nauseate—the sight as the reputed apple of the 
Dead Sea, the palate of all who taste it, unless 
the finishing stroke of expression warmed its 
motionless proportions inte life-like play. 

Nothing to an observant mind can give 
greater pleasure, or more true interest, than 
the act of watching the many expressions and 
the frequent play of feature of the individ- 
uals, with whom it comes in contact from 
hour to hour, from day to day, and from year 
to year! 

In walking, riding, or driving, no matter 
where one may be, this study can always be 
indulged, and if pursued with attention, might 
certainly bring some reward by sharpening 
the instinct, and supplying a clearer power of 
analysis. Expressions are so variously strik- 
ing, repellant, attractive—savoring of all the 
meaner vices and nobler virtues belonging to 
human nature and character. Faces are in 
some way, no matter how trivial, the index 
of the heart’s feelings, and the mind’s wish or 
intent. 

Expression is the soul welling forth and re- 
flecting itself in the heart’s mirror—the face. 
Some are but dim reflections ; others fitful, sha- 
dowy, and unreal. Many ghastly, from the 
selfish, sinful workings they reveal; others, 
again, pure, calm, and as free from unworthy 
or raging emotion as the spotless paper un- 
stained by the ink’s black mark, or the mir- 
ror’s surface undimmed by the breath’s dulling 
stain. 

A face that unaffectedly allows the mind’s 
emotions as they successively,occur, to dis- 
play themselves, is one generally admired and 
thought even beautiful? And why? Perhaps 
not one feature would be strictly beautiful 
according to the given lines of proportion or 
measure required to make the perfection of a 
form ; but the soul’s play charms and enhances 
where the features, unless thus harmoniously 
attuned, would be positively plain. 

I have lately seen a face proclaimed by all 
voices to be a lovely one, and receiving, as all 
beauty does and should do, its great need of 
homage and praise; and yet, loving beauty 
with my whole soul, and feeling its power in- 
fluence me strongly as I gradually make my 
way up the ladder of life, I cannot warm to 
enthusiasm, nor do I care to cast a glance, or 
be in the presence of the much-admired one. 
I see perfection of feature, but the mind and 
soul do not play in their movements, and mo- 
bility and variety are wanting. 





In the human form divine, the perfect mould- 
ing that likens its possessor unto a statue or a 
picture is not required ; but rather life—genial, 
glowing life, that warms the heart into a flame 
of tenderness, and attunes the mind to the har- 
mony of truthful and ennobling thoughts. 
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TRUST. 
BY ELLEN P. ALLERTON. 








I WILL not search the eyes that meet my own 
With love’s dear light, for treacherous deceit ; 
I will not question if the tender tone 
That falls upon my ear in cadence sweet, 
Is but a voice of falsehood. Better trust 
And be betrayed, than not to give its due 
To honest truth. Worse is the eating rust 
Of cold-and dark suspicion, than to find, 
After long years, a cherished friend untrue. 
Let others croak who will, I trust my kind. 
Drear is his life, who treads his lonely way, 
A solitary pilgrim through the land ; 
Who never trusts a friend, but turns away, 
Fearing to take his brother by the hand. 
A hermit he, though dwelling in a crowd ; 
An ingrate, who disdains the gifts of God ; 
A cold ascetic, self-contained and proud, 
Who lies at last, unwept, beneath the sod. 
Better his fate, who feels an unsheathed blade 
At his heart’s core; who lifts his dying eyes 
To his false friend, and knows his faith betrayed; 
Who weeps, cries sadly, ** Et tu Brute’’—and dies. 


+ Oro —___—_ 


THE MANNER OF Dotne Goop.—When your 
endeavors are directed towards doing good to 
an individual, in other words to do him a ser- 
vice, if there be any option as to the mode 
or way, consider and observe what mode is 
to his taste. If you serve him as you think 
and say, in a way which is yours, and not his, 
the value of any service may, by an indefinite 
amount, be thus reduced. If the action of 
serving a man not in the way he wishes to be 
served, be carried to a certain length, it be- 
comes tyranny, not beneficence; an exercise 
of power for the satisfaction of the self-regard- 
ing affections, not an act of beneficence for the 
gratification of the sympathetic or social affec- 
tions.—Jeremy Bentham. - 

My own invention of imagination, such as it 
is, I can most truthfully assure you, would 
never have served me as it has but for the 


! habit of commonplace, humble, patient, daily 


toiling, drudging attention. The one service- 
able, safe, certain, remunerative, attainable 
quality in every study and in every pursuit is 
the quality of attention. Genius, vivacity, 
quickness of penetration, brilliancy in associa- 
tion of ideas, will not always be commended, 
but attention, after due term of submissive ser- 
vice, always will. Like certain plants which 
the poorest peasant may grow in the poorest 
soil, it may be cultivated by any one, and it is 
certain in its own good season to bring forth 
flower and fruit.—Charles Dickens. 
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FRED RAINOR’S PLEDGE 


BY PRUE DENT. 
——~— 


‘ONLY nine o’clock! 





ston, as she sank into the velvet cushions of 
the lounge in Judge Rainor’s family sitting- 
room. 

She had been exceedingly restless all the 
evening. She tried to sew, but after taking a 
stitch or two her work fell into her lap, and 
she turned to a vase on the stand beside her, 
and apparently examined the few rare flowers 
that it held. Setting them aside, she picked 
up the evening paper, and sought entertain- 
ment in its columns. But, no! the bouquet 
was al] that could interest her to-night. 

“I do wish you would come, Charlie,” she 
continued; “‘your flowers worry me. Can I 
wear them and accept his love? His love is 
not all either, for he has wealth and an envia- 
ble position in society. AU of these will be 
mine, if 1 will but give him my love and be- 
come his wife. Can I doit? Such an oppor- 
tunity comes but once to a penniless orphan. 
Why is it that every time I attempt to fasten 
the flowers in my hair, as he desired, that 
Fred’s image looms up before me? I see, ’tis 
to remind me that you, dear Fred, have for 
years occupied the place in my heart that 
Charlie now wishes to fill. No, no, Charlie, it 
cannot be. I will wear them till you come, 
then return them, and still reserve my best 
love for Fred, and auntie, and uncle.” Cover 
ing her face with her hands, she continued: 
“Why can’t I do something to help Fred 
lead a better life? Poor auntie’s heart is 
breaking, and uncle is no longer cheerful aid 
happy as he used to be. He seldom smiles 
now, and not a year ago his jolly, good-natured 
laugh could be heard throughout the house. 
Oh, that I might be the means of restoring 
Fred to his friends and to a true life! But 
uncle and aunt will be here soon. I must 
rouse myself, and not let them think they have 
wearied me. I will go to the library and geta 
book. Lounging around in this lazy way will 
surely accomplish no good.” 

Suiting her actions to her words, conscience- 
stricken little Maze left the room. As she 
passed through the dimly-lighted hall, she met 
Fred preparing to leave the house. Laying 
her hand gently on his shoulder, she said :— 

“Why, Fred, you here? I thought I was 
alone. You are not going out at this late 
hour?” 

“Yes lam, Maze. What difference does it 
make whether I go or stay? No one cares for 
me now, not even father and mother; they 
never say a word tome. Not much wonder I 
go from bad to worse. Nor will I keep you 
standing here either ;” and he shook the tiny 
hand from off his shoulder, and started on. 





What a long evening | 
it has been!” sighed sweet little Maze Cran- | 





“Dear Fred, stop one minute. Please stay 
in to-night; I am all alone. Hang up your 
hat, and go to the sitting-room with me. Yoa 
do not know how often I long for your com- 
pany, or how it grieves me to see you going 
astray. Don’t you remember, Fred, what 
good times we used to have? 1 do, and I have 
missed you so much !’’ 

**Do you still like me, Maze?” 

“Indeed 1 do, as dearly as I could love my 
own brother.”’ 

“But, Maze,”’ said he, drawing her closer to 
him, and gazing earnestly in her clear, dark 
eyes, “there is but one thing that can save 
me. A sister’s love does not satisfy the cravings 
of my heart. Charlie Lane’s devotion to you 
maddens me. Do you belong to him? Are 
you engaged ?” 

“Promise me, Fred, that you will not drink 
any more, and I will give you these flowers 
that Charlie sent me to-night, as a proof of my 
preference for you.” 

As she spoke, she took them from her hair. 
Fred eagerly held forth his hand to receive 
them. 

‘Maze, dear,” said he, ‘‘in the presence of 
God, I swear that, as long as I retain these 
flowers, I will not touch a drop of liquor. If I 
keep them and my pledge for one year, may 1 
claim you as my wife?” 

“You may. Be true to yourself, and I will 
be true to you.”’ At that moment, the bell 
rang. ‘Go to the sitting-room, Fred, and I 
will join you ina moment. I wish to go to 
the door myself. ’Tis Charlie; he was to call 
on his way home. If 1 wear his flowers, I am 
his; if not, all isatan end between us: Can 
you trust me?” 

In a few moments, Maze joined Fred in the 
sitting-room, where we will leave them for a 
time, that Maze may tell him of the battle she 
had fought early in the evening. 

Though Maze called the judge and Mrs. 
Rainor uncle and aunt, there was in reality no 
relationship existing between them. When 
she was scarcely six years old, her parents 
died, and by some mismanagement, during the 
last year of his life her father lost his fortune. 
Judge Rainor had always been his firm friend, 
and when, upon his death-bed, he asked him 
to take her, and care for her as his own, for 
the sake of the friendship that had always ex- 
isted between them, he readily consented. 

“God will reward you,” said the dying man. 

“T ask no reward, Cranston. I will do it 
for the love I bear you. I will be a father to 
her.”’ 

*‘T cannot speak my thanks, but mark my 
words, God will reward you.” 

That was fifteen years ago. He had often 
thought of the dying man’s prophecy, and con- 
sidered it fulfilled, for Maze had always been 
faithful, and given them adaughter’s love ; and 
frequently he was heard to say that if Fred, 
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his only son, were half so dutiful and loving, 
his cup of joy would be full to overflowing. 
But of late Fred had been leading so wild a 
life, that they feared he would not only bring 
disgrace upon them, but would soon be lost to 
them forever. His mother grew thin and pale 
with grief, and there was a cloud of gloom hov- 


cring over them that only Fred could dispel. | 
Maze knew this, and she knew, too, that deep | 


down in her own heart there was a weight of 
sorrow that grew heavier each day as she heard 
of Fred’s misdoings. She had prayed to God 
night after night and day after day, to show 
him the error of his ways; but she had never, 


until to-night, ventured to say a word to him | 


on the subject. With what success she met, 
the reader already knows, though his parents 
have no idea of the joy in store for them. 

When Maze heard her uncle and aunt com- 
ing, she bade Fred go to his room for the night 
without seeing them, but to be sure to meet 
them the next morning at breakfast. After 
kissing her, he obeyed with a joyful heart. 
A few pleasant words having passed between 
Mrs. Rainor and Maze in regard to the evening 
that each had spent, the latter prepared to go 
to her room. 

“Don’t hurry, my daughter,” said Mrs. 
Rainor. ‘You are oo radiantly beautiful to- 
night that it cheers me to look at you. Are 
you happy?” 

“Yes, indeed, auntie, and you and uncle will 
be, too, in the morning. I am going to have 
company to breakfast, and I want you to get a 
good night’s rest, so you will be ready to receive 
my guest. You can never guess who it is, and 
I won’t tell you, so good-night !”” and bestowing 
a loving kiss upon each, the beautiful girl left 
them. 

She was right, too, in saying they could 
never guess who their guest was to be, for 
they thought of all Mazie’s friends but Fred, 
for his place at the table had been vacant for 
months. 

‘TI should not wonder,” said the judge, ‘‘ but 
what it is Charlie Lane, coming for permission 
to take our darling from us.” 

“That can never be,” replied the wife. ‘I 
cannot spare beth of my children.” 

Bright and early the next morning Maze was 
flitting back and forth from dining-room to 
kitchen, and from kitchen to dining-room, giv- 
ing her orders for breakfast, the servants ail 
the while eyeing her in perfect amazement, for 
such a thing had never before been heard of. 

“I am going to have some friends to break- 
fast,”’ she explained, ‘“‘and I want things er- 
ranged according to my own taste. I will a.so 
wait upon the table myself.” 

Fred was the first to respond to the bell. 
As the judge and his wife entered, he ap- 
proached them. 


“Mother, father,” he said, taking a hand of | 


each, ‘‘through the influence of that dear little 





| woman,”’ bowing his head to Maze, ‘1 am re- 
| solved to lead a better life. Will you take me 
back to your hearts as of yore?”’ 

Too happy to speak, his mother laid her 
head upon his breast and wept. His father 
walked around the table to where Maze was 
standing, and, taking her in his arms, said, 
“God has, indeed, rewarded me.” 

’Twere vain to try to describe the happiness 
of that breakfast hour, and of many hours and 
days that followed. One yeér from the night 

| that Fred gave Maze his promise, the churcl- 
| bells sent forth a merry peal, and, in the pre- 
| Sence of a large congregation, they were united. 
| 

Long years have passed since then, but as 
Maze sits in the midst of her grandchildren, 
| telling them of their grand father’s pledge, she 
| is moré beautiful than ever. A tear glistens 
| in grandpa Fred’s eyes, as he produces a smal! 
bunch of faded flowers; and the children, 
guessing at the tender memories they call 
forth, leave them alone to live again the happy 
hours of their youth, with the fixed purpose of 
doing some great good, as grandina did. 





——__—~».-e- 
THE BROOK. 
BY E. C. MUIET. 


1. 


I sit by the stream, 

And the water, warbling past, 
But pictures a dream 

Of a joy that cannot last, 
While eyes gently beam 

With love of purest caste. 


And thou, too, art near, 

And the sunset rays do light 
The brook running clear; 

But your eyes see not the sight, 
Nor sound dost thou hear, 

For thy heart first loves to-ni¢ht. 


IL 
I sit on the bank, 
Near the stream’s entrancing flow, 
And think how I drank 
Of thy love so long ago, 
As the sun slowly sank 
With a blushing sunset glow. 


I sit all alone, 

And I miss thy beaming eyes, 
While warbling its song 

Sad the brook brings sadd'ning sighs 
For joys that have gone, 

As this summer day now dies. 











eee 


Ir is Jess pain to learn in youth than to be 
ignorant in age. 

He is in the way to be wise who can bear 
reproof. 

Ir we think of religion only as a means of 
escaping what we call the wrath to come, we 
shall not escape it; we are already under it ; 
we are under the burden of death, for we care 
| only for ourselves.—James Anthony Froude. 
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COUNTRY HOMES IN NEW EN- 
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BY CAROLINE ORNE. 





CHAPTER XVIIL 


The path is smooth that leadeth unto danger. 
SHAKSPEARE. 

WILLIAM FIELDING was to drive the team, 
and as it would be necessary that he should 
have some one to help him unload the boxes, 
Wilson offered to go with him. 

“No leave-takings now,’’ said Mr. Fielding, 
as Wilson, preparatory to leaving the room, 
was going to bid him good-by. ‘‘ You must re- 
turn with William and dine with us.” 

‘‘Thank you; nothing would please me bet- 
ter. Ididn’t know but that it would be more 
convenient for you to have me stay.at Mr. Wal- 
worth’s to-night and come back here early in the 
morning, as most of the things are to be moved 
to-morrow. I used to enjoy myself first-rate 
with you and your family, but I caine here this 
morning prepared to find all of yousad and dis- 
pirited. Instead of that, those whoare basking 
in the sunshine of prosperity might take lessons 
in cheerfulness of you.”’ 

‘Why shouldn’t we be cheerful? It is true 
that our property is gone, but we have health 
left, and, what is quite as good, hearts and 
hands that are strong and willing. Cheerful- 
ness is a part of our religion.” 

** And one of the best articlesin your creed— 
as I found out when I lived here—though a 
great many people think it ought to be left 
out.” 

Just as the team was starting, Mr. Fielding 
went to the door. ‘‘ Before you enter the Nar- 
rows,’’ said he, ‘‘ make yourselves sure that the 
way is clear. The path in most places is barely 
wide enough for the sled to pass, and the snow 
is so piled up at the sides of the road, that it 
would be next to impossible to turn out.’’ 

‘It will be the best way for me to go ahead,” 
said Wilson. ‘‘It is the only certain way to 
ascertain that the road is clear, for it is wind- 
ing, and the pines and hemlocks on either side 
are so thick, as to be in most, places impervi- 
ous.”’ 

‘*Yes,”’ said William, ‘‘you are right, and I 
will stop at the entrance of the Narrows, 
where the distance is not so great but that your 
voice can reach me.’”’ 

‘* Yes, that will be the surest and safest way,”’ 
was Mr. Fielding’s answer. 

Fifteen minutes after the team had started, 
all were attracted to the windows by a tumult- 
uous peal of sleigh-bells. 

‘It is Squire Hardhack,” exclaimed Alger- 
non, as a sleigh with two horses tandem flashed 
by. 

‘*What can make him drive at such furious 
speed ?”" said Edith. 

VOL. LXXXIx.—28 


“He’s driving the horses he took on trial 
yesterday, I suspect. I suppose he has a mind 
| to prove their mettle,’”’ was Algernon’s reply. 
| ‘*A dangerous experiment, I think,” said Mr. 
| Fielding, “for he knows nothing about manag- 
ing horses, unless they go at the jog-trot pace 
of his old cart-horse.’’ 

“It is my opinion,” said Elder Fleetwood, 
‘*that when he passed here he had lost all con- 
trol of them.”’ ‘ 

‘““There’s a well-beaten road before him,”’’ 
replied Mr. Fielding, ‘‘and he may run clear 
of harm, if the team hasn’t entered the Nar- 
rows.”’ 

“‘There’s been time enough, and if it has, 
there is certainly danger of a collision. ”’ 

The team Aad entered the Narrows, but had 
not reached the narrowest part of the road. A 
vehicle like his, had the horses been guided by 
the stanch, cool hand of a man whose practised 
eye, could at a glance, quick as lightning, take 
in the obstacles to be encountered or avoided 
in a single inch of space, might have passed in 
safety. But Squire Hardhack was agonized 
with terror, and so completely confused, as to 
be incapable of any well-direeted exertion. 
All the effort he did make only made matters 
worse. Nothing but the most skilful driving 
could have prevented the threatened disaster. 

William heasd the mad tumult of the bells, 
heard the sharp, harsh erunch of the half-in- 
crusted snow, responsive to the tramp of the 
fiery steeds, and answered by the warning cry 
of his clear, resonant voice. But he could see, 
when the sleigh came in sight, that no human 
interference promised to be of much avail. 

For a moment the deep gloom of the place, 
the strange, eyrie sounds, intensified, now that 
the unhappy man saw William, by his frantic 
cries for help, had on him a bewildering effect. 
It was only for a moment, and then, by using 
almost superhuman efforts, he compelled his 
oxen to so move the load as to give a few more 
inches of room. But there was no foothold for 
the patient animals, and he saw it was useless 
to make them attempt to do anything more. 

**Could he arrest the forward horse by seiz- 
ing him by the bit?’’ This was the question 
which now presented itself to his mind. His 
quick eye took in the only spot where it would 
be possible, and there, without a moment’s 
hesitation, he placed himself. What elusive 
power may lie in a single, sudden movement. 
William stood firm. He thought himself sure 
of effecting his purpose; but with a proud, 
scornful toss of his head, the fiery animal eluded 
his outstretched hand. 

Amid all the confusion, the terror, the crash, 
the voice strained to the uttermost, made ap- 
palling by the frenzied cry of ‘‘Save me! save 
me!’’ there was something in the lofty, careless 
disdain of the superb animals, which made the 
sublime language of Scripture to flash through 
William’s mind :— 
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‘Thou hast clothed his neck with thunder ; 
the glory of his nostrils is terrible.’’ 

The shock when the sleigh struck the firm, 
heavily-laden sled and left a part of it behind, 
so far from checking, accelerated the speed of | 
the frightened horses. The whir and rush of | 
the cleft air, as they bounded onward, seemed 
like the voice of some lost spirit mingling its 
wail with the sharp jingle of the bells, and the 
ring of the iron-shod hoofs, which struck the iey 
path. But the cries of terror were now hushed. 
He who had uttered them was lying stunned | 
and still amidst the wreck cf the sleigh. The | 
lines had dropped from his paralyzed hand, 
which ‘had saved him from being dragged over 
the hard, icy road. Wilson was not long in 
reaching the spot. His first words were :— 

‘*Ts he killed?” 

‘No, I think he is only stunned.” { 

“Your house, William, is nearer than Mr. 
Walworth’s.” 

“Yes; but the sled can’t be turned around, 
till we get where the road is wider.” 

“Then we must carry him there,’’ said Wil- 
son. 

But while they were making such prepara- 
tion as they thought would best serve their 
purpose for placing him on the sled, Mr. Field- 
ing arrived in a sleigh. Borne on the wintry 
air had been distinctly heard the cries for help 
uttered by the terror-stricken victim, which 
caused them to hurry to the spot. Gently dis- 
engaging him from the wrecked vehicle, they 
placed him in Mr. Fielding’s sleigh. A horse- 
blanket was lying near, which being taken up 
by Wilson to spread *over him, he discovered 
the cane, which had been the subject of so 
large a share of the morning’s conversation. 

‘*Courage! courage !’’ he exclaimed, strikiug 
his hands hard together. 

In his excitement he had dropped the blanket, 
and calling on Mr. Fielding, he directed his at- 
tention to the cane. At sight of it his face 
flushed, and his heart gave a sudden bound, 
but he did not suspend the exertions he was 
making in behalf of him who had so ruthlessly 
injured him, now lying helpless and insensible. 

‘Shall I take charge of it?’’ asked Wilson. 

“Yes, do,’’ was Mr. Fielding’s answer. 

In less than half an hour after he sustained 
the injury, Squire Hardhack was lying on a 


settee, well furnished with pillows and blank- ! 


ets, near a comfortable fire in the sitting-room 
at Mr. Fielding’s. A physician who had been 
at once sent for, soon arrived. Before long 
signs of returning consciousness were appa- 
rent. 

On examination, it was found that in addi- 
tion to a severe contusion on the head, there 
were evidences of internal injury. His situa- 
tion was evidently very critical, and for a while 
he received undivided attention. 





it was soon found that his mind wandered. 


He kept muttering to himself, and appeared to | 





think that he was speaking to Mrs. Maxwell, 


whom, as usual, he called Debby. Most of 
what he said was unintelligible. Besides her 
name that of Edith Derwent and of William 
Fielding could be distinguished; the latter 
being coupled with bioken, but bitter threats 
and imprecations. 

“It is my belief that there’s murder in his 
heart, as well as treachery,’’ said Wilson, who 
had taken Mr. Fielding aside. ‘‘And now 
what do you say? Shall that eane be exa- 
mined? For my part, although my interest in 
the matter is trifling compared with yours, 
I feel impatient about it, and with your leave, 
I will in the presence of you, Elder Fleetwood, 
Doctor Loring, and Mr. Walworth, who with 
his wife has just arrived, prove whether my 
conjecture relative to the piece of paper I saw 
in his hand is true or false.’ 

**Tagree to your proposition,” said Mr. Field- 
ing. 

The persons named being assembled, Wilson 
brought the cane forward. As he did so, by 
some means it caught Squire Hardhack’s eye. 

‘*That’s mine,’’ said he. ‘‘ Nobody ’s allowed 
to touch that cane but me. I could tell you 
why, ef I was a mind to. Give it to me, I must 
have it, and take the best care I can of it.’’ 

“The best of care shall be taken of it,’’ said 
Wilson. 

He made some unintelligible reply, and clos- 
ing his eyes, fell into a doze. 

“Doctor Loring,” said Mrs. Fielding, ‘‘my 
friend Wilson thinks he has good grounds for 
believing thatin the cane he holdsin his hand, 
there ’s a cavity, wherea number of months ago 
a piece of paper, obtained surreptitiously, was 
deposited by a person, who at present shall be 
nameless. As the paper in question would be 
of great value to the right owner, we think 
that here, in the presence of you, these other 
gentlemen as witnesses, we are justified in 
making the examination necessary to decide 
the matter.” 

“There can be no doubt of it, especially as 
Mr. Walworth, our newly-made justice is pre- 
sent. As to the cane, I’ve seen it often enough 
in the owner’s possession to know whom it be- 
longs to. It lookg to me like a good solid cane. 
I see no signs of a cavity.”’ 

“*T believe,’ said Wilson, “‘that I on one oc- 
casion saw this ivory head partly off, and I 
suspect that it can be taken wholly off. We 


‘shall see.”’ 


Half a minute sufficed to loosen the screw 
that held it in place, and then in less than that 
time the head was removed, exposing a hollow 
which extended several inches. 

‘“* At any rate, there ’s a piece of paper here,”’ 
said Wilson. 

** Will you remove it and read it to us?’’ said 
Mr. Fielding, addressing Doctor Loring. 

The doctor did as he was requested, but it 
proved to be a bit of sviled paper with no writ- 
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ing on it whatever. A look of blank disap- | «No, I believe not, though it wouldn't be 
pointment overspread the countenance of each | strange if I were. So fortunate and unex- 





one present. Wilson, to whom Doctor Loring | 
had returned the cane, began probing the cav- 
ity with a wooden splint, to the end of which 
he had fastened a smal! hook. 

“Doctor Loring,” said he, “although you | 
had the first haul, I suspect you didn’t catch | 
the best fish. At any-rate, mine is the larger | 
of the two,’’ and as he spoke he held up the 
splint, with a small, firmly-compressed roll of | 
paper adhering to the hook. ‘‘ Judge for your- 
self,” said he, detaching the roll of paper and | 
handing it to the doctor. 

“IT give up beat,’ exclaimed Doctor Loring, 
who, after hastily unrolling the paper, glanced 
his eye over it, and then flourished it above his 
head. ‘Take it, Mr. Fielding,’ he said, ‘and 
see if this is not the missing paper.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Fielding, ‘this is the pro- 
missory note, cancelled by the acknowledged 
receipt of the whole sum originally due to 
Squire Hardhack from my father.” 

“And this,’’ said Doctor Loring, ‘‘ makes the 
mortgage deed the squire compelled you to give 
him null and void.” 

“‘It does; but as I had nothing to show that 
the claim he presented against me had been 
paid, there was no appeal. I had my choice, 
either to give the deed, or with my family be 
ejected from house and home.’’ 

“It was obtained, it seems, by the forgery of 
the original promissory note, minus the indorse- 
ment of the yearly instalments, which, as may 
be seen, were punctually paid.” 

“IT believe,’’ said Elder Fleetwood, ‘that 
something has been said this morning about 
criminals who have retained things which 
might lead to their detection, when, as in the 
present case, a lighted candle might have de- 
stroyed all vestige of their guilt.” 

‘*He was tempted by the master he served,”’ 
said Wilson. ‘Only think, the very first load of 
goods carried from the house proved the means 
of bringing his crime to light. Bunt never 
mind,” headded, his beaming countenance bear- 
ing testimony to his joyous emotion, ‘“‘ All’s well 
that ends well, and the worry and anxiety in 
that direction is all over now.” 

“*Come in here, all of you,” said Mr. Field- 
ing, as just then the door of an adjoining apart- 
ment being opened, he saw the young folks, 
still busy packing crockery and other things, 
“‘come in, I’ve something to say to you.” 

‘“*Well, father,’ said William, who led the 
way, ‘‘we are all attention.’’ 

“I merely wish te tell you that you needn’t 
pack anything more. You may employ the 
rest of the day in undoing what you’ve done; 
or, rather, you may turn it into a gala da%, and 
enjoy yourselves.”’ 





‘“Why, Mr. Fielding,”’ said his wife, who had 
entered in season to hear what her husband 
said, ‘“‘are you demented ?”” 


pected an event is enough to upset almost any- 
body.”’ 

“We mustn’t allow ourselves to rejoice over 
the man’s misfortune, although he has injured 
us.”’ 

‘Oh, no. It is our good fortune, not his més- 
fortune, that Iam rejoicing over. It never be- 
fore in my whole life seemed so easy for me as 
it does now, to obey the Divine injunction, 
which commands us to love our enemies, and 
do good to those who despitefully use us.”’ 

“You forget,’’ said Doctor Loring, ‘that 
what has happened is all dark to your wife. 
Tell her what you mean. Such news sounds 
best from the lips of one who can fully share 
in the joy.” 

“Yes, as Doctor Loring says, I'm in the 
dark. You all speak in riddles.” 

“Look at this paper, Annie. It is the key 
to the riddles you speak of,’’ said her husband, 
handing her the one which had so fortunately 
come to light. 

“Yes, truly,’’ she replied, “anda golden key 
itis. May the All-Wise Father fill our hearts 
with gratitude and thanksgiving.”’ 

As they breathed as ilent amen tothis prayer- 
ful request, the heart of each 

“Was kindled by a still and sacred fire, 
That burned as on an altar.” 

Preparations were now made to convey Squire 
Hardhack to his own home, for although Mr. 
and Mrs. Fielding, in the true spirit of Chris- 
tianity, offered to do all they could to make him 
comfortable, if it were thought best for him to 
remain, Doctor Loring assured them that with 
proper care, he could be removed without dis- 
comfort or injury. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
“The liquid drops of tears that you have shed 
Shall come again transformed to orient pearl.” 

WHILE the dark threads woven into the 
life-web of the Fielding family suddenly grew 
bright and radiant, there was something in 
store for Edith Derwent which had as much 
romance in it as anything she ever imagined in 
her most brilliant day dreams. Though she 
had often turned back to those pages of her 
heart history, overshadowed by gloom, and 
blurred by tears, with a forlorn, homesick feel- 
ing, so intense as to make it, even now, painful 
to recall them, on the whole, she had found for 
the last seven or eight years a warm home- 
nest, and few days that she did not hear the 
rustle of green leaves, and catch gleams of a 
blue, sunny sky. Her uncle had been to her 
the same as a father; he had, sometimes, al- 
most supplied the place of a mother; while her 
Cousin Algernon had bestowed on her the af- 
fection of an unselfish, loving brother. With- 
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out the self-diseipline brought into action by | 
her aunt’s severity and lack of sympathy, she | 
might have grown selfish and exacting. Over 
indulgence might have had the same deleteri- 
ous effect on her, as it has on many young girls 
of the present day, who sit in the parlor trifling 
with some piece of embroidery or other fancy 
work while their mothers are hard at work in 
the kitchen. Yes, Edith Derwent was the bet- 
ter for having been obliged to exercise the vir- 
tues of patience and self-sacrifice. 

She, her uncle, and Algernon, at the earnest 
request of the Fieldings, had concluded to re- 
main awhilein the evening. Most of the house- 
hold articles which had been disturbed were 
restored to order. The fire had been replen- 
ished, the candles lighted. Ralph Walworth’s 
wife—his little Peri, he continued to call her— | 
was one of the circle. 

“IT came for the purpose of assisting you to 
prepare your things for transportation,”’ said 
she; “‘but now, I suppose, you ’ve nothing for 
me to do.” 

“I believe we hav’n’t,”’ replied Mrs. Field- | 
ing, as she commenced casting the stitches for | 
a blue and white striped mitten, to mate one 
she had just completed. 

‘Seeing your knitting-work, makes me think 
of mine,” said Mrs. Walworth. ‘Perhaps 
Aunt Marlowe put it in my pocket. Yes, she 
did ;’’ and she drew thence a tiny, half-finished 
stocking, knit of yarn, white as snow, spun 
from some of the finest of the wool. 


She handed it to Mrs. Fielding, that she | 


might see the initials, A. W., she had with 
some blue yarn knit near the top. 

**A. is for Ada, Isuppose. I think I heard 
you say that you named your little girl for her, 
Edith’s mother.”’ 

** Yes, 1 did.” 

‘Tf she should prove good and lovely, as she 
was, you can ask nothing more for her.’’ 

“That ’s what my husband says.’’ 


“And your eldest boy was named for his | 


Uncle Charles, Edith’s father.” 
‘Yes; Ralph and I liked the name, and he 


said that it was the only mark of respect we | 


had in our power to render to his memory. 
Charles is now eight years old, and promises 
to be as fond of books as his father. He likes 
to work, too; and Aunt Marlowe says that 
when we are absent of an evening, he will 
leave his books any time to play ‘Hide and 
Seek’ with his little brother Willie, till he’s 
tired, and will then tell him stories of birds 
aad flowers until he droops to sleep.” 

“T wish your Aunt Marlowe and the chil- 
dren were here.”’ 

“Sodo I. But you know that we were all | 
expecting that you would be sitting at our 
pleasant fireside to-morrow evening.”’ 

“Which seems destined to be prevented by 
one of those happy disappointments which I 
have often heard spoken of, but never before 


fully realized. But now that the cloud which 
| was settling down so darkly upon is is rent, I 
“ean see that ‘goodness and mercy have fol- 
_ lowed us all the days of our lives.’ ”’ 

This remark drew forth others of a kindred 
spirit, when a horse and sleigh drew up to the 
front door. On its being opened by William, 
a gentleman, who was the only occupant of 

| the sleigh, inquired if Mr. Reuben Fleetwood 

| lived there. 

| He does not,’’ replied William ; ‘but he is 
here this evening ;’’ to which information he 
added an invitation for him to come into the 
house. 

The invitation was so frankly and cordially 

| given, and there was something so pleasant 
| and attractive in William’s appearance, that- 
_the stranger did not hesitate to accept it. 
| When he threw off the rich furred claak and 
other wrappings, which showed uncommon 

| care to shield himself from the cold, he dis- 
played a slight, graceful, and lithe, well-knit 

| figure. His complexion did not look like one 
| of those which ripen beneath northern skies, 


| it being dark, almost to swarthiness. His fea- - 


; tures were finely cut, and expressive of refine- 
ment and force of character. In short, there 
was that about him indicative of a man of 
action, with vigor of heart and directness of 
aim. 

At his entrance, William gave him an intro- 
duction to Elder Fleetwood, as a stranger who 
wished to see him. The stranger’s hand, 
which was white and delicate, clasped his with 
| so much fervor, his dark, brilliant eyes beam- 
| ing on him the while so warmly and pleasantly 
_ as to somewhat excite Elder Fleetwood’s won- 

der, though at the same time he felt the force 
| of that electric chain which attracts and binds 
| together kindred spirits. In a few moments, 
| when Edith spoke in answer to some question 
| Alice had asked her, he turned sharply around. 

“That voice,’”’ said he, ‘‘reminds me of one 
I used to hear long, long ago. Its tones, clear, 
| rich, and penetrating, are the same, except 
| that they are modified tosofter, sweeter melody, 
by a woman’s finer, more delicate organs. My 
| dear,”’ and, approaching her, he took her hand, 
‘is your name Edith Derwent ?”’ 

et fg 

“Then I’m your uncle. My name, too, is 
Derwent, and my brother Charles, who died 
many years ago, was your father. He has left 
you what to me is a precious legacy—the voice 
| that soothed all my childish sorrows, and made 
| me forget that I was an orphan.” 
| Tears filled Edith’s eyes. ‘‘ My uncle,” said 

| She, ‘how often I have thought of you! how 

longed to see you! for I couldn’t believe but 
| that you were still living. Do you look as my 

| father did?” 

‘Your mother used to say that I did, only, 
| as she laughingly added, I was not 60 hand- 
some, which was true.’’ 
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“You have seen my father, Unele Fleet- 
wood,” said Edith. ‘*Can you trace a resem- 
blance? I should so love to have my Uncle 
Frank look as my father did!” 

“T can. I detected a resemblance at the 
first glance, but imagined it to be one of those 


coincidences we sometimes meet with, as I 


didn’t imagine that the boy I had known as | 


Frank Derwent was still alive.’’ 


| 
‘It is by no means strange that you should 


think he wasn’t,” said Derwent. ‘At the 
time my brother died, I was a book-keeper in 
a mercantile establishment, a situation he was 
so fortunate as to procure for me, while he 
himself was struggling, not unsuccessfully, to 
obtain a competence for the maintenance of 
his family.’’ 

“T think that you and your brother were at 
that time living in Cuba,’”’ said Elder Fleet- 
wood. 

‘‘We were.” After my brother’s decease, I 
still remained with my employer. Fortune 
smiled upon him, and he became a rich man. 
Two years ago he died. Having always re- 
mained a bachelor, he had no family connec- 
tions, and bequeathed all his possessions to 
me. And now, Edith, as your mother is not 
living, I will give you the letter which my 
brother, a short time before he died, confided 
to my care, as I then expected soon to revisit 
my native place. 
quested me to write a line to his wife as soon 
as he was gone, but not to risk sending what 
he had written to her, as it was of great impor- 
tance, and he wished it to pass from my hand 
into hers, for, although he had sent a letter to 
your uncle, it might fail to reach him. The 
necessary absence of my employer, and other 
circumstances, prevented me from leaving; 
but I succeeded in ascertaining that the letter 
sent to Greenvale reached its destination. 
Now, go by yourself, Edith, and read the last 
words your father ever wrote.”’ 

Edith’s hand trembled as she broke the seal 
stamped with the initials of her father’s name. 
In the folds of the letter, she found a braid of 
hair, a duplicate of one her aunt, without tell- 
ing her how she came by it, tossed carelessly 
into her lap one day. 


braided together. But there was one sentence 
in the letter that referred to something of 
much greater moment. It was this :— 


“IT hoped, my dear Ada, to have been with | 
you ina few months; but Providence has or- 
dered it otherwise. I am smitten with a mortal 
disease, and cannot hope to live many weeks 
longer. But I am consoled by knowing that 
my exertions have so far been crowned with 
success as to enable me to leave you the means 
which, with your habits of economy, will main- 
tain you and our child in comfort. Having 
made the necessary ‘arrangements with Mr. 
Dunlap, a friend of mine you have often heard 


mie wention, and who, fortunately for me, was i 
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At the same time he re- | 


She now found that it 
was some of her father’s and mother’s hair | 
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here ¢ on ‘business, he will honor my draft to the 
amount of seven thousand ‘ogee Yesterday 
I wrote to your brother. The letter is directed 
to Reuben Fleetwood, care of Rev. Mr. Beale, 
the minister of Greenvale. I have requested 
your brother to negotiate the draft, and invest 
the funds so that you can draw the interest 
annually, and as much of the principal as for 
any special purpose you may find necessary.”’ 

At the first reading of the letter, Edith, who 
was agitated with varying emoticns, did not 
fully realize the significance of this paragraph. 
On perusing it a second time, she felt certain 
that the letter which her father wrote her Uncle 
Fleetwood was never received. She sought 
| her uncle, and, indicating the passage in ques- 

tion, asked him to read it. As she suspected, 
| he had never received any such communication 
as the one referred to. After reading it, he for 
| a few moments sat silent and thoughtful. He 
then said :— 

* Edith, I will call on Mr. 
| about it without delay.”’ 

When he mentioned the object of his call, 
Mr. Beale recollected perfectly well that near, 
or at the time specified, a letter, subject to his 
care, and directed to Reuben Fleetwood, was 
handed to him by the postmaster. He also 
remembered that Mrs. Maxwell, several hours 
afterward, called while on her way to the vil- 
lage, and that, by his request, his wife gave 
| her the letter. 

Elder Fleetwood did not make known to Mr. 
Beale the contents of the letter, for he saw it 
would implicate his sister. With painful and 
bitter emotion, he recalled to mind how, about 
| that time, she ceased to importune him to send 

Edith to the alms-house, or to try to find some 
one who would be willing to adopt her. 

From Mr. Beale’s, Elder Fleetwood went di- 
| rectly home. When he named the subject to 
his sister, and she found that it could be proved 
that the Jetter was given to her by Mrs. Beale, 
she owned that, by the assistance of her 
brother-in-law, who had come from a distance 
to see her, and who soon afterwards died, the 
seven thousand pounds had been procured, and 
safely invested, and that the interest, having 
never been drawn, had been accumulating 
ever since. 

“JT did it for the sake of Algernon,”’ said 
she, ‘‘and ’twas nothin’ more than right. I 
had to slave myself for her, and you had to 
pervide everything she wanted to eat, drink, 
and wear. For years she hung like a dead 
weight on us, takin’ the bread from Algernon’s 
mouth, as ’twere.”’ 

‘‘May God forgive you, Deborah,” said her 
brother, ‘‘and cause you to repent of your evil 
ways.”’ 

“Wal, I don’t care. It’s my ‘pinion that 
I’ve fairly airnt the money. On’y think how 
many years I took care of her, and done the 
best I could for her. f never allowed her to 


Beale and ask him 
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p’ison her mind by readin’ unproper books, | 


but kept her knittin’ or doin’ somethin’ to 
keep her out of idleness, ef ’twasn’ much profit. 
And now, ef I can bring matters to bear, as I 
’spect I can, there won't be any need of her 
havin’ the money, for she’ll have the richest 
husband in the whole county.” 

“Who is it you refer to?” 

‘‘Why, Squire Hardhack, to be sure. Ef he 
isn’t the richest man in the county, I don’t 
know who is.” 

‘‘There’s reason to believe that he won’t 
need his money much longer.” 

“Reuben Fleetwood, what do you mean?” 


“Just as I say. "Tis strange you hav’n’t | 


heard what has happened.” 


**T hav’n’t heern a word; but he went by | 


here this forenune, drivin’ a pair of shinin’, 
sperited black hosses, sech as I hav’n’t seed 
this many a day.” 

‘“They were too spirited for him to man- 
age.”’ 

After relating to her the incidents of the 
disaster, he told her that Mr. Frar.k Derwent, 
Edith’s uncle, was at Mr. Fielding’s. 

“What is he—a poor, shiftless, wand'rin 
vagabone ?”’ 

‘‘He’s probably worth four times as much 
money as Squire Hardhack ever was.”’ 

‘Massy sake alive! you don’t say so! But 
there, IL s’pose he’]1 be close-fisted—won’t give 
anybody a penny of it.” 

Iler brother, without making any answer to 
this, rose and put on his great coat. 

‘*Where are you goin’ ?’’ said she. 

“Back to Mr. Fieiding’s. I said nothing to 
Edith’s uncle about coming here when 1 left, 
as I expected to return.” 

When he arrived, there was still time left for 
an hour’s conversation. Then Mr. Fielding 
said :— 

“We began the day with prayer, humbly 
imploring our heavenly Father to grant us 
grace and strength, to bear the loss of our 
worldly possessions without murmuring, or 
calling in question the wisdom of his dispensa- 
tions. Let us end it by supplicating a continu- 
ance of his mercies, and by rendering thanks- 
giving and praise unto him who has shown us 
that he is able to do exceeding abundantly 
above all that we can ask or think.’ 

Kneeling down, the others following his ex- 
ample, in a few earnest words he gave thanks, 
and committed to God’s protecting power all 
present. When they rose, with voices joining 
in full accord, they sang one of those choral 
hymns full of fervor, exultant praise, and 
thanksgiving, which, according to tradition, 
Luther, in his youthful days, sang in the 
streets of Eisnach for his bread :— 


‘“* With my whole heart I'll raise my song, 
Thy wonders I'll proclaim ; 
The sovereign Judge of right and wrong 
Will put my foes to shame. 


Then shall the Lord a refuge prove 
For all the poor, oppressed— 

To save the people of his love, 
And give the weary rest. 

The men who know thy name will trust 
In Thy abundant grace; 

For Thou hast ne'er forsook the just 
Who humbly sought Thy face. 

Sing praises to the righteous Lord, 
Who dwells on Zion’s hill— 

Who execuies his threatening word, 
And doth his grace fulfil.” 


When they started for home—Elder Fleet- 
wood and Algernon in one sleigh, Edith and 
her Uncle Derwent in the other—the moon, 





with one golden star by her side, glided in un- 
clouded serenity along her blue path in the 
sky. Yet, tranquil as everything seemed, had 
| it not been for the noise of the bells, they 
would have heard that the wind now and then 
| uttered a low, sullen wail. Before they reached 
| home, fragments of filmy vapor occasionally 
| dimmed the brightness of the moon, while near 
the eastern horizon the stars looked through 
tangled fringes of darker, heavier clouds. 
‘“‘A day in mid-winter, sunny and spring- 
| like as this has been, is commonly thought to 
be a snow-weaver,”’ said Elder Fleetwood, as 
he stepped from the sleigh, now arrived at his 
own door. 
“You think, then, that we shall have a 
snow-storm soon ?’’ said Derwent. 
“Yes, before morning.” 





CHAPTER XX. 

“Thus the snows arise; and, foul and fierce, 

All Winter drives along the darkened air.”’ 
HAVING many things to talk about, they all 
gathered around the fire. Mrs. Maxwell treated 
Derwent with what as nearly approached 
kindness and consideration as was possible for 
one of her hard, unbending nature ; so much so 
that he decided in his own mind, although the 
rigid lines which marked her face, particularly 
those grouped around her lipsand eyes, together 
with certain jerky, decided movements, when- 
ever she changed her place, conflicted with 
this decision, that she was what was commonly 
called a good, motherly sort of a woman. He 
| did not know, as the others did who were 





present, that she would not have treated him — 


| with so much consideration if she had supposed 
him to bea poor man. Neither had he any 
suspicion of the cruel words which, though her 
lips were silent, she could and had put into 
her face, turning it into an infernal machine 
of mental torture, often causing the fair voung 
girl sitting by his side to quake and shudder in 
the days of her helpless childhood, with a 
nameless terror and vague dread of she knew 
not what. A hardened veteran of the Spanish 
Inquisition, in the days of its greatest power, 
when it spread itself and cast its shadow over 
| the land, like that of the deadly Upas-tree, 
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might have taken lessons of one who was so 
largely possessed of this Tartarean gift. 

Time passed swiftly and unheeded as they 
reealled the incidents of the past. They were 
so deeply engrossed that they took no note of 
the weird mutterings and other uncanny sounds 
of the gathering storm. By eleven o’clock it 
had begun in earnest to marshal its forces. 
They became aware that it was a wild night, 
one gn which the panther or the wolf, though 


pinched with hunger, would not venture from , 


its lair in search of prey. 

The spirit of the tempest, with voice shrill 
and piercing, swelling at intervals into sounds 
that seemed wild and exultant, ‘‘rode full 
royally on the wings of the mighty winds,’ 
threatening as he went to rend and uproot the 
giant trees of the forest, and to overthrow and 
destroy whatever came within the clutch of his 
invisible and relentless power. Suddenly there 
came a blast that shook the house to the foun- 
dation. Algernon rose, and going toa window, 
drew aside the curtain. Derwent and Edith 
went and stood with him. Although it was 
not yet time for the moon to set, the air, bur- 
dened with the thickly-falling snow, made 
distant objects appear dim, weird, and uncer- 
tain. But the beams of the burning candle, 
and the flash of the blazing fire, streaming 
through the window, cast a long, quivering 
shaft of light on objects within its range, so 
they could see that the heavy gusts were whirl- 
ing and driving the snow into drifts, some of 
which were high and massive enough to over- 
top the garden fence. 

It was long past midnight when the furious 
gusts, that had quickly succeeded each other, 
became lighter and less frequent. Finally, 
after a few low, sobbing moans, the wind, 
breathing softly, sunk into silence and slept. 
The snow, which was beginning to be mingled 
with sleet, fine and shining as seed-pearls, and 
now and then striking the windows with a 
tinkle like the ring of a fairy’s bell, fell quietly 
through the hushed air, slightly encrusting 
some delicately curled snow-wreath, or the 
high-pillowed drifts, and broad expanses of 
pasture and field. 

‘We shall have a hard time breaking the 
roads,’’ said Algernon. 

‘‘Yes,’’ replied his father. ‘‘ You,’’ address- 
ing Derwent, ‘‘had no such work to do in 
Cuba.”’ 

‘“‘No; but before I went there, I used to 
help. The boys—I among the rest—thought 
it good fun.” 

**T hope,’”’ said Edith, ‘‘ that Mrs. Carnes has 
enough wood in the house to make a fire in the 
morning.’’ 

“I hope so, too,’’ said Algernon, ‘‘for the 
wind is in a direction to drift the snow against 
the only outer door there is. She and her little 
Susie will suffer, L1’m afraid, before those 
whose duty it is to break that part of the road 








can get there, so as to shovel the snow away 
from the door. Day before yesterday 1 had 
occasion to pass that way, and saw whiat little 
wood she had was green pine limbs. I asked 
her why she had such poor wood, and she told 
me that Squire Hardhack sent it, to pay for 
some work she did for him and his family. I 
knew that he sent her a load,’’ said Algernon, 
“and that he was mean and dishonest enough 
to ask as much for it as he did for the best of 
hard wood.” 

“That ’s what Mrs. Carnes tells you, I dare 
say; but I don’t b’lieve a word of it,’’ mut- 
tered Mrs. Maxwell, between her teeth. 

“I stopped,”’ resumed Algernon, ‘‘and cut 
up some for her; and if I hadn’t gone to Mr. 
Fielding’s to-day, I meant, with your leave, 
father, to haul over some of that dry pasture 
oak for her, because it makes such good coals.”’ 

“T’m sorry ’twas so that you couldn’t,’’ re- 
plied his father. 

“If I had thought we were going to have 
such a storm as this, I would have been up this 
morning soon enough to go and do it before 
breakfast ’’ 

The clock struck one. 

‘**We shall have little time enough for sleep,” 
said Elder Fleetwood. ‘A fire has been kin- 
died in the room intended for you, Mr. Der- 
went, and whenever you please, Algernon will 
show you where to find it.’ 


CHAPTER XXI. 
’Tis morning; and the sun, with ruddy orb 
Ascending, fires th’ horizon. 
© thou bounteous Giver of all good 
Thou art, of all Thy gifts, Thyself the crown! 
COWPER. 

THE windows of the room where Derwent 
slept looked toward the east. When he awoke, 
he found that the storm was over, and the 
family astir. It was not without some effort 
that he shook off the drowsy languor tempting 
him to indulge awhile in the pleasant, dreamy 
repose, rendered doubly inviting by seeing the 
delicate tracery left by the frost-king on the 
window-panes, and by feeling now and then 
the shy, sharp sting held in an intrusive puff 
of air. 

But he did succeed in rousing himself in sea- 
son to see the sun, girt in the gold and crimson 
glory of his own exhalations, kindle the snow, 
intermingled with frozen rain, that covered 
twig and spray, turning every drop into a 
glowing gem. At the same time, eliminated 
from the crusted snow, innumerable sparkles 
darted and wavered over the smooth, pure 
surface, like swarms of golden insects. 

Derwent, though to overcome the sharp tin- 
gle of the frosty air, was obliged to strike his 
hands together, and rub them briskly, lingered 
a while at the window to gaze on the magnifi- 
cent scene spread out before him; such as has 
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few parallels, even in our northern clime, and 
which to him, who had so long dwelt beneath 
a tropical sky, was almost as unique as it was 
fascinating. 

When he left his chamber, and repaired to 
the room where the table was spread for break- 
fast, and was warmed and enlivened by the 
sunshine, and the bright wood-fire burning in 
the ample fire-place, he could not help thinking 


that an inhabitant of the torrid zone fails to 


realize, in its fullest and deepest sense, the 
meaning of the word ‘comfort.’ 

Mrs. Maxwell, to her praise be it spoken, 
had resolutely thrust her parsimonious proclivi- 
ties into the back ground, as might have been 
inferred from the nicely-cooked chicken, the 
plate of well-buttered toast, the pitcher filled 
with cream, instead of skim-milk, and the 


bowl full to the brim of generous lumps of loaf | 


sugar. More than all this, the tea was so 
strong that those who did not pretend to be 
connoisseurs of this highly-prized plant of the 
Orient, could have readily distinguished it from 
beverage of sage and other herbs often used as 
a substitute. 

When they rose from the table, however, 
after doing such ample justice to the viands as 
to show a high appreciation of Mrs. Maxwell’s 
culinary skill, and were ready for family wor- 
ship, her penurious instincts got the better of 
her. 

‘*Reuben,”’ said she, going to her brother, 
and speaking in so low a voice that she imagined 
it could reach no ear but his, “if you must read 
this mornin’, let it be one of the short Psalms, 
and mind and make jest as short a prayer as 
ye can, for ye know it all takes up time, and 
there’s an awful sight to do to-day.” 

Though he did not wish to displease his sis- 
ter, he entirely lost sight of her request. Like 
Moses, when he kept the flock of Jethro in the 
desert, and came with them to the mountain of 
God, even Horeb, where the angel of the Lord 
appeared to him in flame of fire, out of the 


midst of a bush, he felt that the place whereon | 
he stood was holy ground. It was in that room , 


that he and his young wife, the first evening 
they ever spent there, knelt side by side at the 
family altar. It was then and there dedicated 
to this devotional service, with an awe and 
solemnity which thrilled the heart of each. 
Every day, since then, it had been consecrated 
anew by morning and evening prayer. 

To his spirit-sense, a glory typified by the 
burning bush, was visible in the humblest of 
God’s works in a degree and manner never till 
this morning so fully revealed to him. But 
while it magnified and exalted ‘The world's 
great Author,” he himself felt humbled. He 


realized in a measure what Moses felt when he | 


hid his face, being afraid to look upon God. 
The earnest prayer he offered seemed in no- 
thing more fervent than when he prayed as 
only one who feels that his own iniquities have 
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| been pardoned can pray, for the erring man, 
who with unrepentant heart had been at the 
gate of death, and was still in imminent danger. 
Edith, whose heart was borne along with 
him like some bird of the sea, that abandons 
itself to the force of the flowing wave, had 
never till then imagined what now she so deeply 
felt as to draw tears from her eyes, that he for 
| whom forgiveness and mercy were so earnestly 
supplicated, ‘‘must have been miserable to be 
so cruel.’’ Yes, he had been miserable and 
unhappy at times, and in a certain way. His 
deviations from honesty, grinding the face of 
| the poor, and other misdoings, were traced on 

his conscience with lines too light and shadowy 
| to find any decidedly vulnerable spot. He 
| would have been infinitely more unhappy had 
| he been less mean, less sordid, and less grovel- 

ling, for then his moral atmosphere, cleansed, 
in part from its foulness, would have permitted 
_ him to be more clear-sighted. 

Edith, with her deep-hearted, generous na- 
| ture, so shrinkingly alive to the ‘‘ pressure on 
| the great nerves of the right,’’ had no power to 
| comprehend how a man, rich in this world’s 
goods as Squire Hardhack, could coolly, delibe- 
| rately, and, to all appearance, without any 

‘“‘compunctuous visitings of conscience,’’ cheat 

a poor mar out of a few pence, by means of 
| light weight or scant measure, who had nothing 
| but his own daily labor to depend on for the 
maintenance of a family of children, most of 
| them too young to earn anything themselves. 
| Still making her own heart the criterion by which 
| to gauge right and wrong, she was equally slow 
| to understand why a rich man in making a bar- 
| gain with one who was poor and needy, should 

for the sake of getting the better of him, by a 
| few half crowns, descend to mean quibbles, low 
shifts—not to say lies—and then make a boast 
| of his cunning and adroitness when the trifling 
sum thus obtained, and put under lock and key, 
to add to his hoarded treasures, would have en- 
abled the victim of his avarice and injustice to 
exchange the threadbare garments, inadequate 
to shield him from the cold, bleak winds of win- 
| ter, for those that were warm and comfortable. 

The question might have been settled in her 
| mind had the power been given her to see and 
| hear the insatiate demen, that was ever stand- 

ing at his elbow and whispering in his ear, 

urging him to mind “the main chance,” and 
| tempting him into the belief that everything 
must be sacrificed that goes to make up home 
| enjoyments, in the shape of books, pictures, 
| music, and flowers. In short, that all that 
| could not be woven into the dead level of the 
| utilities, in their hardest, driest, most thread- 
| bare aspects, must be ignored. 

He would have covertly smiled with disdain 
and pitied her weakness, had she told him that 
a rosebud may have dear and cherished memo- 
ries felded in its heart—that the moonbeams 

' sleeping on a summer sea may, by association, 
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seem holy as if showered from a seraph’s wing 
—and that by silent, imperceptible processes, 
these may lead to those little refinements, those 
sweet charities, which hold the true and subtle 
aromas of life, that in due time wouid ripen 
into golden benedictiens, and rest like a crown 
on him and his household. 

He was one of the many who will not hearken 
to the voice of the charmer, though he charm 
never so wisely; neither did he hear the de- 
mon’s mocking laugh, who saw, though his 
victim did not, that the gains so carefully 
hoarded, among which was a liberal sprinkling 
of coins dexterously obtained by scant measure 
of a bushel of corn, or light weight of a few 
pound of meat, sold to the widow and father- 
less—he never cheated the rich and influential 
—was undergoing silent transmutation in the 
crucible of even-handed justice, and would 
eventually prove a curse rather than a blessing. 

As was said, in the beginning of this chapter, 
Derwent was up in season to see the sun rise. 
Algernon was much earlier. He rose at day- 
break, and after working vigorously at break- 
ing down the snow-drifts piled around the 
. house, shovelled a path to the barn. By the 
time he had done thls, his father was ready to 
fodder the cattle, in doing which, he gave par- 
ticular attention to feeding the well-trained 
oxen, destined to be the pioneers in breaking 
the road. \ 

The time, directly after breakfast, devoted 
to reading appropriate passages of Scripture, 
did not exceed five minutes, though to Mrs. 
Maxwell it appeared thrice as long, as with 
squared elbows, folded arms, and tightly-com- 
pressed lips, she sat looking askance at the 
breakfast dishes waiting to be washed, or at 
here and there a chair, which by somebody 
more careless than herself had been placed 
awry. 

Finally, when a brand, suddenly falling, 
scattered the ashes full an inch beyond the 
outer limit of the tall, stately andirons, topped 
with what was no despicable attempt to fash- 
ion « human head, her fingers so itched to seize 
the goose-wing, degraded from its original dig- 
nity into a hearth-sweeper, and remove the 
traces of the obtrusive, untidy brand, that in- 
voluntarily she half rose from her chair. Her 
patience was tried only a minute longer, when 
her brother closed the Bible, and while he was 
restoring his spectacles to their ease, she seized 
the opportunity to sweep the hearth, which 
greatly relieved her mind. The prayer then 
offered closed the devotional services. 

Except by Mrs. Maxwell, there had been no 
appearance of hurry or impatience exhibited 
by any one during this short season consecrat- 
ed to the Most High. They felt His presence 


—they realized that He was looking down upon | 


them with paternal eye, and that it was good 
and pleasant to put their trust in Him. 
‘“‘Tam glad,” said Elder Fleetwood, his face 


brightened by a smile, ‘to find, Mr. Derwent, 
that during your long sojourn in a distant land, 
you did not learn to think lightly of the Chiis- 
tian religion.”’ 

“T could never think lightly of what my 
mother taught me when 1 was a little child, 
and which, by reading the Bible she gave me, 
in obedience to her request, I found to be true,” 
replied Derwent. 

There was no more delay. Leggin’s knit of 
coarse blue yarn—leather and bootmakers be- 
ing less plenty in country towns than now— 
were hastily drawn on; long woollen frocks 
were quickly donned and belted; and ehins 
and ears were dexterously muffled with large 
copperas color and white handkerchiefs, that 
had been spun and woven by Edith from flax 
which had waved its azure flowers in their own 
fields. 

‘‘ Here comes Sam Burbank with his shovel,”’ 
said Algernon. “I think that he and I had 
better go ahead and partly shovel away the 
drifts. Many of them are so high as to make 
it impossible for the oxen to get through them.”’ 

“T will go with you,” said Derwent, “if 
there ’s a spare shovel for me.” 

“Here’s a shovel you can have,’ replied 
Elder Fleetwood ; “but I think that you ’II find 
shovelling snow too hard for you, as you are 
not used to hand-labor.’’ 

“Notatall. Ihave always accustomed my- 
self to athletic exercise. It is the price I am 
obliged to pay for appetite, for my food, and 
for sleep. 

**Had your father started with his team when 
you left home?’’ inquired Algernon of Sam 
Burbank. 

“No. We saw Mr. Walworth’s team coming 
with plenty of men and boys, so he said he 
would wait and put the teams together.” 

** And [ will follow his example,” said Elder 
Fleetwood. 

‘Then we three will hurry along as fast as 
possible,’’ said Algernon, ‘so as to relieve 
Mrs. Carnes.”’ 

‘Speaking of her,” said Sam, ‘“‘makes me 
remember the little basket I brought with me. 
I should have been sorry to have left it. It is 
one that William Fielding waded through the 
snow over the cross-lots that divide his district 
from ours, on purpose to give me, and is full of 
bread, doughnuts, turnovers, and other things 
| his mother wished to send to Mrs. Carnes.”’ 
“Mrs. Fielding never forgets the poor and 
| needy,” said Algernon. 

**And Alice is just like her mother in that 
| respect,”’ remarked Edith, who had stepped to 
| the door to hand Algernon a half a dozen 
| apples to put in his pocket for the widow and 
little Susie. 

| ‘Have you heard from Squire Hardhack, 
' Sam?” inquired Algernon, as the three, each 
| shouldering his shovel, proceeded on their way 
, With what speed they could. 
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“Yes; we heard late as eleven o’clock last 
night. Willie went over to see how he was, 
and found Doctor Loring there, who said that 
there seemed to be a chance that the injuries 
he had sustained might not prove fatal, though 
at first he thought differently.” 

When they arrived near the one-story house, 
where Mrs. Carnes lived, they found that, ex- 
cept the chimney and a corner of the roof no 
part of it was visible. All the rest was com- 
pletely buried in snow. 

“Worse than I expected,”’ said Algernon. 

**Can you find where the door is?” inquired 
Derwent. 

‘Yes; the corner of the roof and the chim- 
ney will tell that,’’ replied Algernon. 

The snow was piled so high, that by using 
their utmost diligence, it took all three of them 
nearly half an hour to clear a path to the door. 
It was opened by Mrs. Carnes. 

There was no light in the room except what 
proceeded from a pitch-pine knot burning in 
one corner of the fire-place, where a few pieces 
of green wood were smouldering, making little 
or no blaze. 

Susie sat on a form in the corner opposite the 
burning knot, and though wrapped in a cradle 
quilt, used to spread over her when a baby, she 
shivered with the cold, and her little face was 
blue and pinched. She looked wistfully to- 
wards the basket which Sam Burbank brought 
in and placed on the table. 

“Mrs. Fielding sent this,” said he, removing 
the cloth that was spread over it.”’ 

“And here area few apples,’’ said Algernon, 
“that Edith told me to put in my pocket for 
you.” 

“I knew that neither you, nor Edith, nor 
Mrs. Fielding would forget us,” said Mrs. 
Carnes, stealthily wiping away the tears that 
rose to her eyes, ‘* for we have God’s own pro- 
mise that he will hear the ery, and will save 
those who fear him. Here, dear,” and turning 
to Susie, she gave her an apple turnover. 

**O mother, may I have all of it?’ said she, 
as she eagerly took it, with wide, brightening 
eyes. 

“Yes, my child, you may have it all.” 

**Can you have a turnover too?” 

‘Certainly; there are enough for both of 
us.”’ 

“I’m glad, for I’m so hungry.” 

“She has had no breakfast,’’ said Mrs. 
Carnes, by way of apology for the keen appe- 
tite manifested by her little daughter. ‘I in- 
tended to go to Squire Hardhack’s this morning 
to carry home a jacket I have been making for 
him, and get a few quarts of meal to make a 
cake for breakfast. It took me till nine o’clock 


last evening to finish it; but, late as it was, if I 
had thought that we were going to have such 
a storm, I would have gone.”’ 

‘‘He was to pay you in meal, I suppose?’ 
said Algernon. 
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“Tea! 

‘*T suspect you hav’n’t heard what befel him 
yesterday ?”’ 

**No, not a word.” 

She listened in silence to Algernon’s brief 
relation. 

“It may prove to him a blessing in disguise,’’ 
she replied, when he had finished. ‘The Bible 
says that ‘God executeth judgment for the op- 
pressed,’ and this may lead the oppressor to 
repentance. I earnestly hope that it may 
prove so in his ¢ase.”’ 

“‘All who are worthy to be called fullowers 
of the Master, who, when he was reviled, re- 
viled not again; when he was persecuted, 
prayed for his persecutors, will follow his ex- 
aimple,’’ replied Algernon. 

Meanwhile Sam Burbank went out, and with 
his shovel succeeded in disinterring what re- 
mained of the green pile limbs, which were 
buried in a large snow-bank, after which he 
cut and split them fer the fire. At the same 
time the athers, by raising one of the windows, 
under which a tub was so placed as to receive 
the snow, an opening was quickly made suffi- 
cient to admit the daylight. Bright jets of 
flame, too, by the help of a liberal portion of 
carefully-hoarded pine knots, which Mrs. 
Carnes depended on for supplying the place of 
candles, were soon dancing and sparkling in 
the fire-place, and mellowing the deep, frosty 
air of the room. The pine knots, however, 
were not lawlessly invaded. They were made 
use of at the suggestion of Derwent, who said 
to Algernon that he supposed Mrs. Carnes 
would not object to exchanging them for can- 
dles. 

‘‘We sha’n’t forget you, Mrs. Carnes,”’ said 
Algernon, as voices heard without told them 
that the team was near at hand. 

“I have abundant reason to know that your 
memory is good,”’ she replied. “You have 
proved yourself to be one of those who are not 
weary in well doing. My grateful thanks are 
due to you all for what you have done for me 
this morning. I have nothing else that I can 
give.”’ 

‘* And these, I for one,’’ said Derwent, ‘‘ value 
more than silver or gold.”’ 

An hour before sunset, a load of the pasture- 
oak spoken of by Algernon was at her door, 
and with it a party of young men who came to 
prepare it for the fire. Their cheery voites 
and ringing axes made merry music, as Mrs. 
Carnes busied herself with unpacking a box, 
sent, as she rightly surmised, by Derwent, the 
contents of which most abundantly replenished 
her empty larder. 

(Conclusion next month.) 
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BE courteous to all, but intimate with few. 
NEVER ante-date your own misfortunes. 
INSULT not over misery, nor deride infirmity. 
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WITHERED LEAVES. 


BY ADDIE F. VAN K. 








“The long, long weary day, 
Hath wept in tears away,” 





AND now, almost at its gloaming, I am 
watching from the window the dead leaves | 
falling in the rain, over meadow and in valley. | 
Cold and chill the wind sweeps by me, and the | 
old trees around the homestead shiver drearily 
in the blast, and I dream and dream as I see 
them swaying, like the ebb and flow of the 
years tliat have drifted since the happy long 
ago, of the loved and lost ones of my child- 
hood’s days. 

Ten years gone by, our paster, Paul Mon- 
trese, who was staying with us, stood beside 
me at the window, to watch the setting sun. 
Just above the convent hills he rested, and 
sent back his warm, bright glances through 
the delicate fringe of leafless trees before him, 
and on over the gentle undulations of hill and 
vale and ‘‘meadows brown and sear,”’ that 
stretched far to the eastward. 

I glanced at my companion. His true blue 
eyes were gazing off to where, in the midst of 
the sea of rose and purple, flashed the gold of 
the chapel’s cross, and a glad light broke over 
his face; then he said, slowly, “‘ Lift up your 
heads, oh, ye gates! and be ye lifted up, ye 
everlasting doors, and the King of Giory shall 
come in. Who is this King of Glory? The 
Lord, strong and mighty ; the Lord, mighty in 
battle.’’ 

‘*Mr. Montrose,’’ said I, at last, when the 
rose had faded to the softest purple in the 
dreamy twilight, ‘‘did I tell you that my cousin 
promised toa be with us when the leaves had 
fallen? And, see! they are all gone, except- 
ing’’—with a glance at the stately oak beside 
the window—‘‘ that 
**One red leaf, the last of its clan, 

That dances as often, as dance it can; 

Hanging so light, and hanging so high, 

On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky.’” 

‘* Well, child,’’ said he, smiling down at me, 
“hav’n’t you heard that she will be here to- 
morrow ?”’ 

**And you will like her, won’t you?” steal- 
ing my hand in his, ‘‘for Cousin Annie is so 
very sweet, I think you cannot choose but love 
her.”’ 

‘**Of course I shall,”’ said he, half mockingly, | 
‘for if she is half as beautiful as you say, she 
is well nigh perfection. However, I dare say 
I'll see but little of her, for l intend to study 
very hard this winter.’’ 

Deeper and deeper grew the evening shadows, 
fainter and fainter blew the winds, till at last 
a moonbeam feil upon the grass, and one bright 
star, just above the golden cross, rested where 
the sun went down, Then I found myself 
alone. 





Beside the low stone fence, when the song- 
birds and the sunbeams had brought forth 
another day, I stood, with my feet hidden in 
the brown leaves heaped everywhere, and my 
arms resting on the tangled mass of vines that 
gave the old fence half its beauty, watching 
for my dainty Nan. 

At last the carriage entered the drive, and 
came slowly up between the lofty oaks that 
bordered it, and, springing lightly over vines 


and all, I bade the driver stop. A fair young 


face peeped from the window, and in a moment 
more Cousin Annie and I, with arms lovingly 
entwined about each other’s waist, were walk- 
ing on up to the house. Mamma met us upon 
the vine-wreathed porch, and said, softly, as 
she clasped her in her arms :— 

** Ah, child, how beautiful you are !”’ 

“Yes,” added papa’s teasing voice from the 
hallway; ‘‘and for bonnie Annie Leslie, 1’d 
lay me down and die.”’ 

How impatiently I waited for our pastor’s 
comirg! With what mischievous delight 1 
noticed the start of pleased surprise he could 
not repress, as later he suddenly looked in 
upon the dainty picture she made sitting in the 
firelight. Her trailing black velvet dress fell 
gracefully about her, and the snowy fur that 
edged the pearly shoulders, and fell away from 
the rounded arms, seemed scarce whiter than 
the tiny hands clasped so idly in her lap. Her 
golden hair was piled in a heavy mass of braids 
about her head, while a few soft, airy curls, 
escaping from their unwonted confinement, 
strayed backward over the crimson cushions 
against which she was leaning. 

“I have heard of you so often, Mr. Mon- 
trose,’’ she said, as with bashful grace she took 
his offered hand, ‘‘that you scarcely seem a 
stranger.”’ 

“‘1’m sure I hope, Miss Leslie, that I shall 
not be one ;’’ and I laughed wickedly when I 
heard how earnestly he said it, causing him 
thereby to loose that proud repose of manner 
on which he prided himself especially. 

After that, as the days went on, Paul Mon- 
trose no longer, as had been his wont, spent 
his mornings in the study ; but, sitting at fair 
Annie’s feet, he would watch the dainty fingers 
glinting in and out of the scarlet worsted that 
she delighted to crochet into a thousand name- 
less somethings; or, while the long bright 
evenings fled away, read, to the music of the 
falling snow, or wild wind-melody, some tale 
of the olden time, conning all the while another 
lesson, perhaps, than that the story taught. 

At last one fair January morning, when 
there had been a fall of rain during the night, 
that, freezing, had strung every spray and 
branch with diamond wreaths, she and I stood 
silently upon the porch to look at the frost- 
king’s jewels. Above, around, and all about 
us, hung the long, trailing sprays of ivy, each 
leaf and stalk incrusted with the sparkling ice, 
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while the light wind stirring through the trees 
sent down showers of tiny icicles with a musi- 
cal jingle and fairy-like crash beautiful in its 
melody. From the low arched doorway pointed 
long icicles, some slender as the lily’s petals, 
and others massive as they were fragile, and 
over it all shone the light of the morning’s sun. 
By and by Paul Montrose came out to say 
good-morning. His eye rested lovingly on 
Cousin Annie, who, in her white merino wrap- 


per, with its dainty blue silk trimmings, looked | 


like some fairy queen in the midst of her ice- 
decked palace, and, drawing her fondly to his 
side, said, softly, while her bashful face was 
hid upon his shoulder :—- 


‘*Has she told you, Addie, that she ‘ge’ed 


me her promise true ?’”’ 

“Yes,” said I, slowly, noting the bright flush 
upon her cheek; ‘and I am very, very glad.”’ 

But even as I spoke, seeing the passionate 
fondness of his glance, there came an unsought 
remembrance of the words, ‘Little children, 
keep yourselves from idols.” 

Well, by and by the winter passed ; and when 
the fresh young spring hung her feathery gar- 
lands on the tree-tops, and the sweet wild- 
flowers were flushing in the wood, she went 
agaiu to her stately city home, to join her 
mother in her summer travels, and left the old 
house lonely. Then day after day would we 
watch the postman riding up the quiet country 
road, and day after day would Paul Montrose, 
standing, as I had to give her welcome, beside 
the garden gate, receive, while his handsome 
face flushed hotly in his eagerness, a dainty 
missive from his hand. From the window I 
would see him, when it had been read and put 
away, pacing slowly up and down the gravel 
walks, between the beds where the fragrant 
mignonettes made the air heavy with its breath, 
and the meek forget-me-nots looked up lov- 
ingly at him with their soft blue eyes, as if 
they wondered why he was so very happy. 

One day he came in from a ramble, with his 
hands laden with wild-flowers—tle frail sweet- 
briar rose, with its pink cheek laid against the 
pure anemone buds; the blue violet, and mod- 
est mountain daisy; the tiny hair-bells, with 
their low-bowed heads; and the gentle lily-of- 
the-valley. He Jaid them on the snowy table- 
cover, and, taking a tiny note from his pocket, 
said :— 

“I met the postman on my way. Here is a 
letter for you, Addie.” 

‘And there is none for you, of course?” 
said I, teasingly, looking up from the violets I 
was caressing, and lazily taking the note he 
tendered ; then, as I glanced it over, without 
giving him time to answer, screamed, in wild 
delight, ‘‘O Paul, Paul! Annie is coming to- 
morrow! Did she tell you? Are’n’t you 
glad?” 

It was one of those warm, dreamy days, so 
still that you could hear the drowsy murmur- 


| ing of the bees as they hovered over the honey- 
| suckle blossoms, or sank deep in the hearts of 
| the bright flowers in the garden. There was 
| searce wind enough to sway the long, cool 
grass in the meadows, and ‘‘the hilltops twin- 
kled with the summer heat,”” when she met us 
on the porch. She was ‘‘very, very tired,’’ she 
said, as she leaned upon her lover’s arm. 
“Somehow the ride seemed longer than it did 
last year,’’ and ske ‘‘ wanted so to rest.’’ 

Paul Montrose, as he felt how parched and 
| hot were the little hands he held so tightly, 

turned as pale as the lilies he was weaving in 
her hair. She looked at him anxiously, and as 
| she saw how white he grew, drew him gently 
to the window, and glanced far over the valley 
below us, where, beside the low, ivy-covered 
chapel, lay, dark with the shadows of the cy- 
press trees around, our peaceful country grave- 
yard ; then said, almost in a whisper :— 

“Where yon solemn shadows be, 
I shall wait thee; come and see.” 

Far into the night, when the moonlight 
kissed the flowers and the sleeping grass, and 
the katy-dids sang dreamily in the tree-tops, 1 
saw Paul Montrose, with his head low bowed, 
pace that flower-girt walk where he had been 
wont to dream his bright dreams of the future, 
and only the silver stars and the pitying moon- 
| light saw his anguish. 
| But after a while the fresh country air re- 
stored the bloom to Cousin Annie’s cheek. 
Her merry songs rang through the old rooms 
as of yore, and with the soft blushes rising to 
her very brow she told us she had promised 
that in the fall she would be Paul Montrose’s 
wife. We had been watching all that day, 
when she told us, the reapers’ sickles “shine 
like sunbeams through the silver flowing rye,”’ 
and now that the day’s work was done, stood 
looking over the cornfields, where the heavy 
ears were ripening fast. She had had a slight 
cold for several days, and Paul, with thought- 
ful love, wrapped her scarlet shawl yet more 
closely about her, and glanced anxiously at 
her heightened color. ‘‘We had better all go 
in,’’ he said, ‘‘for the dews are falling fast.” 

After that there was a busy time at the 
homestead. A graceful litter of silks and 
laces was strewn about the rooms, and we— 
Annie’s sister, Cousin Nell, and I—would 
laughingly chide our darling for going off with 
Paul for hours together, when: there were, as 
we protested, a thousand and one things to 
gain her opinion about, and as many more 
dresses to be tried on; and she would throw 
her arms about us, and beg us to forgive her; 
but she was sure, she said, that we knew how 
to fix them best. 

At last, when autumn flung its many-colored 
mantle over hill and vale, and the golden ap- 
ples bent the tree-boughs to the very ground ; 
when the ivy waved like scarlet banners from 
the porch, and only the church-yard cypress 
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POETRY. 





trees wore their sombre tints of green, the , 
dainty trousseau was completed; but Annie, 
gentle Annie Leslie, lay upon her bed, un- 


mindful. She would “be better soon,’’ she 
would say when Paul would kneel beside her 
bed to ask her how she was; but we who were 
with her all the while knew only what she 
meant. She would be better, but she would 
not be with us. 

By and by the gold and purple of the forest 
changed to sodden brown; the soft, misty air 
grew cold; only the purple aster remained of 
all the wealth of the summer’s beauty; and 
Annie’s gold crowned head rested wearily 
upon the pillow, scarcely whiter than her 
cheek. 

‘lam going, Paul,” she said; ‘‘and though 
I love you dearly, I am not sorry it is so, for 
you will come to me.’’ 

Deeper and deeper grew the evening shadows. 
Paul, holding her tightly in his arms, wept 
silently, till at last the moonlight fell upon the 
bed, shining on the pure white face; then he 
laid her gently down, saying, slowly, ‘‘So He 
giveth His beloved sleep.” 

Still the rain is beating against the pane, and 
on the dead, dank flowers; but not upon her 
grave in the lowly churchyard yonder, for, 
piled, and heaped, and spread above it, lie, 
soft and light, the brown, dead, withered 
leaves ! 


ee 
RIGHT AND WRONG. 


THERE is unmistakably a great difference 
between right and wrong. Our first inclina- 
tions are to do right, but the lack of force of 
character or the facile will cannot resist the 
wrong. Itis not that the power of wrong is 
greater than right; but because it is easier, 
more congenial to the constitutionally lazy to 
be vicious than to be virtuous. The proverb, 
‘*All noble things are difficult,’’ seems espe- 
cially applicable to these forces of the charac- 
ter. Is it not a noble thing todo right? And 
from the fact that so few accomplish it, proves 
how difficult it is for any one to overcome the 
wrong. Weali delay the performance of right 
to some future time, serene in our uwnconscious- 
ness, knowing not that the habit of procrasti- 
nation is fixing its terrible doom upon us, and 
that unimproved opportunities have passed 
away, leaving us as if blindfolded in the dark. 
How many lives might have been ennobled, 
and their names have gone down to posterity 
as examples of virtue and superiority of cha- 
racter, if the fluctuating will had not been too 
undecided, and the sunshine of opportunity 
has vanished, leaving only a shadow of unfilled 
destinies. We must therefore improve each 
moment as it flies, for there is no time like the 
present to let right conquer wrong. Whatever 
is right, is our duty. Then, if we do the duty 
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nearest us, the footsteps of time will be wel- 
comed as each day, each hour, each minute, 
each second, will have a record worthily writ- 
ten. Let us watch, therefore, and be ready 
when we are called to leave our tasks upon 
the earth, and to follow the shining finger of 
the angel pointing to heaven. Karte COLE. 





oe 
>> 


FIFTY YEARS MARRIED. 


BY NELLIE M. GARABRANT. 





It is nigh on to these fifty years since John, 
In the heyday of my life, 

Took my hand in marriage, and called me by 
The tender name of wife. 

He is a fine-looking old man yet, I think ; 
But you should have seen him then— 

The tallest, and straightest, and handsomest far 
Of all the village men. 


He was dark, for the sunshine had browned his face ; 
His cheeks were a swarthy red; 

His hair, that was black as a raven’s wings, 
Curled all over his head. 

He had grand gray eyes, that would darken and flash 
At even a thought of wrong; 

His form was splendid, with muscle and nerve ; 
His hands were brown and strong. 


We commenced our young life on a little farm, 
John toiled all day with his men; 

We’re worth many thousands of dollars now, 
We'd just five hundred then. 

I never was idle, but worked with a will, 
And tended my little ones— 

For there came to gladden our hearts and home 
A band of nine good sons. 


One girl, she was welcomed with more than her 
share 

Of the love that babies bring: 

But the daisied grass on her little grave 
Grows fresh each passing spring. 

But the boys, they grew up into man’s estate, 
And married off one by one; 

Thank God! they are all as noble, as true 
And good, as my man John. 

I look through my specks with a loving glance 
At the old man at my side, 

And it does not seem such a lapse of years 
Since first he called me bride. 

His face is all wrinkled, and faded, and worn; 
His head is as white as the snow; 

But he’s better, kinder, and handsomer now 
Than any man I know. 

Though 'tis fifty years since I married him, 
In the heyday of my life, 

I’m as proud and happy as I was then 
To hear him call me wife. 


—_— ue Oe :*—“—i—<— 


HAstTE Not Wispom.—Hasty conclusions are 
the mark of a fool; a wise man doubteth—a 
fool rageth, and is confident ; the novice saith, 
lam sure it is so; the learned answers, perad- 
venture it may be so, but I prithee inquire. 
Some men are drunk with faney, and mad with 
opinion. It is a little learning, and buta little, 
which makes men conclude hastily. Experi- 
ence and humility teachguodesty and fear.— 
Jeremy Taylor. 
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SABRINA ROSE’S OFFER 


BY MARY E. COMSTOCK. 








Ho.it UNDERWOOD, bachelor, descended the 
loug flight of warble steps at the entrance of 
his handsome brown-stone-front home, and 
with decisive, ringing step, walked towards 
his place of business, greeting friends he met 
with a gay good-morning. 

“I declare!” said Holt, mentally. “Just a 
look at Kate, nowadays, since she came back 
from ILempstead, is as good as a glass of cham- 
pagne. The atmosphere of the whole house 
is different, now we have her at home. I feel 
stronger, better able to cope with business 
difficulties. I can see out of the fog. I do be- 
lieve that home companions exert a wonderful 
influence upon us, for better or worse, in the 
rasping wear and tear of everyday life. The 
girls, with their wants and society schemings, 
tire me to death. I feel like shutting up like 
an oyster, or growling and lying down like a 
bear. But Kate is so bright and mentally hos- 
pitable, that I feel like trolling out my thoughts 
and feelings at their liveliest paces and in their 
gayest trappings, for her and every day living 
is twice as interesting as it was the year she 
was away from home. Halloo, Uncle Theo- 
dore! Good-morning! What’s the news?” 

The portly old gentleman shook himself with 
a quiet chuckle. 

‘Sabrina Rose has had an offer, and asked 
my advice,’’ tapping the pavement softly with 
his gold-headed cane. 

You must excuse Holt Underwood. He was 
a well bred man, respectful to his elders; but 
im the present instance he just puckered his 
lips beneath his moustache into a prolonged 
low whistle, and replied to his white-haired, 
jolly-looking, revered relation, by putting an 
addendum to the whistle in the obnoxious 
shape of ‘‘ Je-whim-ika! that old maid !’’ 

‘Sabrina Rose, spinster,’ said Uncle Theo- 
dore, tapping again softly with his gold-headed 
cane. 

‘‘Who’s the offer from?” 

‘‘A most wealthy and respectable party.” 

Holt Underwood looked in his uncle’s eye, 
and saw in its expression the same disposition 
evinced that he had seen displayed on the part 
of young colts in the pasture, when he in his 
youth had been desirous of catching them. 
He looked at his watch, and saw that he had 
no time for following the anties of friskiness, 
whereupon the old gentleman remarked :— 

“T’m going down to tell the girls.” 

“Do so,” said Holt. “Go right down and 
tell Kate ;’’ and the two parted, and pursued 
their respective routes. 

The pretty little widowed mother was busy 
with her trifling morning duties, and indulging 
in household a reveries, while Uncle 
Theodore, puffing afd stepping to chat with 





acquaintances, was slowly making his way 
towards No. 348. 

“If Kate’s no beauty, her face is a comfort 
to see,’”’ the mother’s reflections ran. “ Her 
clear complexion and high bred way never set 
her irregular features off to so good advantage 
as now, when the helpful good nature of her 
face makes it so welcome. I don’t mind the 
wide mouth I used to criticise for its smiles iu 
displaying its perfect teeth, and my pretty 
girls have been treating their mother to nothing 
but frowns. It was hard to spare Kate to go 
to Hempstead to take care of invalid Cousin 
Mary; but it would never do to offend the 
Hammonds by denying their request in toto, 
and Edith’s nerves and bright spirits and 
beauty could not be sacrificed in a sick room ; 
neither could Floy’s, and Beulah could not 
leave school. Kate had to leave me, but she 
took the helm again as soon as she came into 
the house. ‘I’m glad I’ve one daughter that 
I can always lean upon,”’ pursued the lady, as 
she dallied, training a spray of ivy. ‘ Young 
Frank appears to be about to propose for Edith, 
and Floy is too fascinating and too well fitted 
for society to remain long unsought. Kate 
advises her gentleman friends who confide to 
her their matrimonial prospects with others, 
otherwise the ‘question of annexation’ doesn’t 
approach my mainstay more than the torrid 
the frigid zone, and I’m glad of it;’’ and the 
lady suddenly started, as though interrupted 
in some guilty act, as her daughter Edith 
entered the room. 

*‘O mother! Ann Cook says that you have 
dismissed her. What are we ever to do with 
only old Polly? How could you do such a 
thing? And Ann Cook is such excellent 
help!’’ 

‘* And very expensive help,’’ said the mother, 
slightly cowed, but determined to make a show 
of defence. ‘I had thought that we must give 
up this house, our income is so small, notwith- 
standing we have taken three third story lod- 
gers this year, greatly to the disgust of you 
young ladies. But, since Kate has come home, 
she has devised so many means of retrenching, 
that I have hopes we may be able to weather 
it till Holt pays up his father’s debts, and can 
give us more of his profits. Kate has planned 
a good many ways of dividing the labor. She 
began the practice of washing up the breakfas‘ 
things in here to relieve Polly, and, as I always 
linger and talk with you here after meals are 
removed, I quite enjoy having the hot water 
brought in, and doing up the China myself, 
though 1 never think of such things myself, 
but with Kate to plan, I think I can get on 
without Ann Cook for awhile. Old Polly and 
little Joe are attached to us, and are cheap 
help.”’ 

‘*Well, Kate has succeeded in making youa 
very elegant wrapper out of two old dresses 
that were absolutely good for nothing at all, 
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and I can’t say she can make nothing in the 
way of a servant out of Polly’s son Joe, but 
I’m skeptical on the subject. The little ani- 
mal is never on hand when he is wanted, though 
le is a nice, respectable little knight, if you 
can catch him. There is the door-bell this 
minute, but the caller might wait till dooms- 
day before Polly’s son would admit him. I 
sent him to bring me a parcel yesterday. Af- 
ter waiting an hour, I discovered him under the 
back porch, going through divers gymnastics, 
with two sticks of wood for his ladies, swinging 
them to his own music in an imaginary dance, 
ina manner that was quite bewildering. Upon 
my word, however, his feet are coming up 
stairs as fast as drum-sticks now, and he is 
admitting Uncle Theodore !”” 

‘““Why, how happy you all look!’ said the 
genial-looking gentleman, coming in upon the 
family group that hastily gathered in the back 
parlor to receive him. ‘‘Mother’—he always 
called his sister ‘‘Mother,’’ when speaking of 
her to her children—‘‘so gay and chipper in 
her very fashionable-looking morning dress ; 
and I heard Beulah practising her singing les- 
son as I came in, like a nightingale as she is, 
and all the rest of you as bright as a garden of 
flowers. Il brought you down some news to 
wake you up, but you don’t seem to be in need 
of waking up.” 

“Do tell the news, though, unkey,”’ chimed 
the girls’ voices. ‘‘Kate’s coming home, and 
getting our tangles and hard knots out for us, 
has set us up a little; but we can bear more 
happiness. Is it good news though, uncle?” 

‘It’s news matrimonial. ‘‘ That’s supposed 
to be festive, isn’t it?’’ chuckled the old gen- 
tleman. ‘I thought it would interest you 
ladies.’’ 

Beulah parted her pretty lips. ‘‘Gentlemen 
think we are always thinking of matrimony. 
What a great mistake! J’m thinking of being 
a prima donna, and I believe, as Kate used to 
say, that some kind of work that we are fitted 
for is the great thing to plan for in life, and 
let matrimony come or pass by as it chooses.” 

The young ladies laughed at their school-girl 
sister’s sensitiveness to the mere mention of 
the question, and Beulah hid her confusion in 
sorting her sheet music. 

‘“‘Who is the happy bride prospective, un- 
cle?” asked Edith. 

‘* An offer has come to Sabrina Rose,” said 
the old gentleman, with the air of an orator. 

‘‘Theodore Hutchinson !” and his sister near- 
ly let fall a delicate vase she happened at the 
moment to be moving. 

Aunt Esther, who was tacking down a re- 
fractory piece of carpet, sprang as nearly to 
her feet as possible. ‘‘Sabrina Rose! Nobody 
need despair after that.’’ 

‘*Who is the happy man? Has she accepted ?” 
questioned the girls, and the gay young things 





laughed as brooks ripple and birds sing in the 
joyousness of freedom. 

“I like Sabrina,” promulgated Beulah, with 
sudden earnestness. ‘‘I’ve heard Kate say, 
too, a dozen times, that she’d give most any- 
thing to give Sabrina a good home. She took 
care of all of us through searlet fever, and 
measles, and whooping cough, and she isn’t 
strong enough to do such things any more; 
and I’m real glad she’s going to get married ; 
and I don’t see what you laugh for. I don’t 
think she would like to hear you.”’ 

‘*No danger,’’ said Floy, shaking her curls. 
‘Sabrina, dear soul! is as deaf asa post. How 
did you manage to talk the matter over with 
her without every one hearing, Uncle Theo- 
dore? Could you keep a straight counte- 
nance ?”’ 

‘She couldn’t see whether he did or not,”’ 
said Edith; ‘‘the blessed little old woman is 
cross-eyed! But do, uncle, open your lips and 
tell us who is taking her home in her old age. 
How can we endure suspense further ?”’ 

But Theodore Hutchinson started them off 
on wrong tracks of guessing, and would not 
tell the name, 

“T was driving along in the pheton, when 
Sabrina espied me from the window. She 
made a signal to me, and came down, and I 
reined up, and she stood and talked. She said 
she had been wanting to see me for some time; 
that she had great confidence in my judgment. 
She had been in our family a great while at 
odd times, and she thought I would have her 
best interests at heart. The truth was, she had 
received an offer, and she wanted my advice 
as to whether she should accept it. It was 
from a man of character and standing.’’ 

*O Uncle Theodore! who?” 

“Oh, you magpies! you always want names, 
and facts, and dates.” 

“And why not, Uncle Theodore? 
natural, Iam sure.”’ 

“* Well, then, if you must know,” emphasizing 
softly again with his gold-headed cane, * Rufus 
Kent made Sabrina Rose the offer.”’ 

“Rufus Kent!’’ echoed the girls in astonish- 
ment, while Kate suddenly threw her hands 
up to her face, and a crimson tide that nobody 
saw swept over neck and brow, and even up 
to the waves of her brown hair. 

“Why, Rufus Kent’s first wife was a Lamp- 
son, a daughter of Judge Lampson’s. She 
hasn’t been dead eighteen months. Rufus 
Kené wouldn’t marry Sabrina Rose,”’ said Un- 
cle Theodore’s sister ; while the old gentleman, 
with a comical affectation of hurt feeling, rose 
and buttoned his coat, and began to take leave. 

“I’ve taken all this long walk to tell you 
precisely what I had from Sabrina’s own lips, 
and if you chatterboxes doubt my word at my 
time of life, why it’s time I took myself off 
out of your way;’’ and, cracking a joke at 
Esther’s expense, and coming back to propose 
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a conundrum after they supposed he was gone, 
nis comfortable broad-brimmed hat and gold- 
headed cane finally went off, jogging down the 
street with him. 


‘‘There’s no accounting for tastes in this 
world,”’ said Esther. “It wouldn’t be a 
stranger match than several I’ve known. In 
fact, somebody or other always thinks every 
match is strange.” 

“Sabrina is a lady in heart, and she has 
some education, and there is no limit to her 
goodness, and tenderness, and sympathy, and 
1’d like to have her have a good home in her 
old age ; but as to Rufus Kent’s marrying her, 
that is too much for my credulity,’”’ said Mrs. 
Underwood. 

‘*Would she live in that lovely house on the 
hill that Mr. Kent is just completing, or would 
they stay at the old place?’’-questioned Edith. 
“It does seem to me I cannot wait to see 
Sabrina herself. Why, she’ll have wealth, 
won't she?” 


‘Kathie,’ said Holt Underwood to his sister 
one Sunday evening—he had never cailed her 
Kathie before—‘I am going to take you to 
Niagara next summer.” 

** Are you?” 

“Yes, and a trip through the lakes. The 
other girls have been, and you never have. I 
think it must be rather pokey to be the oldest 
daughter at home in the capacity you’ve been. 
Always tied up to helping mother, and econo- 
mizing, and helping the young brood along. 
I never realized it till you went away to bea 
companion to poor Cousin Mary while she 
lived. That must have been hard, too, shut 
up ina sick room so long; and yet you came 
back brighter than any of us. Strange there 
wasn’t anybody to go and make a martyr of 
themselves but you, when we needed you so 
at home to be our martyr.” 

“Why, Holt!” 

**It’s a fact, expenses ran up awfully while 
you were away. The girls would have parties, 
and confectioners and dressmakers bills were 
severe on us. Ma said we owed it to society, 
and all that. Yow are the only one, Kathie, 
that has any idea of comfort or economy in the 
family. I’ve been a selfish dog, that’s a fact. 
I shall never marry, of course; I’ve given 
* that up long ago; and as long as you are going 
to stay at home and be the mainstay, I’m go- 
ing to make it pleasanter for you than I have.” 

Oh!” said Kate, with a heightening of color 
and comical look of bewilderment that were 
quite becoming to her. 

“Kate, you are positively growing hand- 
some, or else L’ve forgotten just how you 
looked before you went away. You came out 
of every bad job of teaching, or housekeeping, 
or taking care of the sick, looking all the bet- 
ter for it, and nobody looking after your com- 





fort, or taking a bit of interest in you, since 
father died, either. It’s strange how much 
more pluck I fee] when you'rearound. You’re 
my friend as well as my sister.’ 

“I’ve a friend that helps me very much,”’ 
began Kate, and Holt did not in the twilight 
see the color coming in her cheek, the light to 
her eye. 

“Yes, I’ve heard you speak of Miss Hast- 
ings,”” answered Holt, who wanted to talk 
about his own affairs. ‘I’ve a project form- 
ing, Kate, that, if carried out, will pay Doug- 
las Sherwood in his own coin. You know how 
he treated me about those lots ;’ and Holt en- 
tered into business particulars and aired his 
project to his heart’s content. 

‘* Mother, have we got a new cousin or rela- 
tion come home? Have I ‘a long lost brother?’ 
or what is the trouble?”’ asked the gentleman, 
a few nights later, as, coming home rather late 
in the evening, he sought his sister in the par- 
lor, and then ascended the winding stairs to 
his mother’s room at the rate of three steps at 
a time. , 

‘**] don’t understand you, my son.”’ 

“‘Did you ever suppose any gentleman was 
paying his addresses to our Kate?”’ 

‘IT never did ; no, certainly.” 

‘*There’s a stranger at this moment sitting 
confidentially on the sofa with Kate in the 
parlor. Whois he?” 

**T’ve no idea.” 

Beulah came forward from the depths of a 
sleepy hollow of an easy chair, where she had 
been curled up with a book. ‘I saw the ecard. 
Kate dropped it when Joe handed it to her, 
and I picked it up and gave it to her. The 
caller is Rufus Kent.” 

‘Nonsense; now that’s too much!’’ said 
Holt. f 

‘““You’ve got a mental distemper on the sub- 
ject of Rufus Kent, since your Uncle Theo 
dore’s foolish story,’”’ said the pretty little 
mother. 

‘Perhaps he’s come to consult with Kate 
about arrangements, knowing that Kate is old 
nursey’s heart’s delight,’’ said Beulah. 

“Tush!” said Holt, ‘‘this man is no Rufus 
Kent. He’s an Adonis sort of a fellow; Kent 
has gray hair. I don’t see what business he 
has here, anyway.” 

“And why not?” said Beulah, “if he wants 
to come. I’m sure I'd like to see an Adonis.”’ 

“Kate belongs to ws,’’ said Holt, making off 
with himself up another flight of stairs. 

“‘Good-night, mother dear!’’ said Kate, soft- 
ly, at the door of her mother’s room that night. 
**T can’t come in to-night; it’s late. I’ve got 
something to tell you in the morning.”’ 

They were all seated at the table when Kate, 
unusually late for her, came down to break fast 
the next morning. 

“Who was your visitor last night?’’ said 
Holt, scrutinizing his sister’s bright, calm face. 
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‘Rufus Kent, the friend I have several times | Joe eompetent to pick it up?’’ impatiently in- 


tried to tell you about, and you would not let 
me,” said Kate, amusedly.* 

**T told you so,”’ said Beulah. 

“What Rufus Kent?” asked Holt. ‘Has 
the old gentleman been off somewhere and 
drank of the fountain of youth?” 

“Why, Rufus Jr., the doctor, the young | 
M.D. ;-don’t you remember?” said Kate, with 
a bright flash of color. 

‘Has he come on to attend his father’s wed- 
ding?” asked Esther. Whereupon Holt threw 
back his head, shut his eyes, and gasped as 
though exhausted by the idea. 

Beulah sat with her brown eyes at their wid- 
est upon Kate’s happy face. 

“TI didn’t know there was such a person in 
the world,’’ said Holt. ‘‘ What does he want?’’ 
and the gentleman peremptorily broke a soda- 
cracker with altogether a greater display of 
force than was at all necessary. 

Kate hid her sensitive face behind her coffee 
cup, and Polly’s son Joe opened the break- 
fast room door and announced “Mr. Hutch- 
inson.”’ 

‘“Why, Uncle Theodore, this is an unexpect- 
ed honor,” said Holt, rising. 

‘Sit still, sit still, my boy. 
cup of vour mother’s coffee. 
time had an opportunity. 
this morning !’’ 

“How early you are, Uncle Theodore!” 

“Early? Well, I didn’t knowit. I always 
look the paper over, and then jog down town 
in the morning. Don’t know as I’m any ear- 
lier than usual, only I came here direct to tell 
you that Sabrina’s left her situation, and the 
wedding ’s coming off this week.”’ 

Poor Kate trembled like a leaf, and looked 
appealingly at Uncle Theodore, which he did 
not see. 

‘‘Theodore, are you in your sober senses ?’’ 
asked his sister. 

“T believe so, madam. As the friend of the 
family, I had an interview with Sabrina last 
night. I advised the giddy young thing to the 
best of my ability.’’ 

**Do tell us all about it, uncle,’ urged the 
girls. 

Kate involuntarily moved her chair, and at 
this juncture her elbow in some unaccountable 
way came in communication with the water 
pitcher which spilled its contents promiscu- 
ously. 

Uncle Theodore came gallantly to the rescue 
of his fair niece, and as he picked up the 
pitcher, took occasion to ‘whisper, ‘ Hav’n’t 
you told them yet, Kathie?” 

Kate shook her head. 

“May your unele do it for you?” 

Yes, Uncle The. ; I don’t know how.” 

All this passed while the two were recover- 
ing the refractory piece of crockery. 


I’ll just take a 
I hav’n’t in some 
How late you are 





‘‘What’s all this about the pitcher? Isn’t 
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quired Holt. 

“Uncle, we’re suffering to know about that 
wedding,” said Edith. ‘How do you pick up 
all the news ?”’ 

‘*T never expected to see Sabrina Rose’s wed- 
ding,’’ said Uncle Theodore’s widowed sister. 

‘“Who said anything about Sabrina Rose’s 
wedding?” asked Uncle Theodore, with wide- 
eyed wonderment. 

And as they charged upon the poor gentle- 
man, he cowered comically back towards the 
alcove as if for retreat. ‘May as well fire the 
full charge,¥ he said in Kate’s ear as he passed 
her, and made a stand. 

“T said nothing about Sabrina Rose’s wed- 
ding.”’ 

*‘Oh, oh, oh, 0-0-0-0, uncle!’’ said a chorus 
of voices. 

“IT said Sabrina Rose had left her situation, 
and the wedding was coming off this week ?”’ 

‘“Whose wedding?” and ‘‘ You said Sabrina 
had an offer;’? and “You said the news was 
matrimonial,’ said the voices, simultaneously. 

“So I did. Sabrina had an offer of a house- 
keeper’s position, so far as she wanted to take 
it, and a good home as long as she lived, and 
with the loveliest bride there will be this year.’’ 

“‘With the loveliest bride! for goodness 
sake, uncle, who is she?”’ 

‘‘The prospective mistress of the new house 
on the hill, young Rufus Kent’s wife, Mrs. 
Rufus Kent, M.D. ‘This remarkable young 
woman that knows how to keep her own affairs 
to herself—your sister Kate,’’ and Mr. Hutch- 
inson gave his niece an impromptu embrace 
and led her up to her mother, the group rising 
simuJtaneously, with various ejaculations, to 
their feet. 

‘Now, Uncle Theodore, how long have you 
known this?” was the inquiry when all had 
taken breath, and assured themselves of their 
own identity. 

‘I’ve been as much humbugged as anybody,”’ 
said Uncle Theodore, shaking his head with a 
wronged air. ‘I’ve had to find things out by 
inches. Sabrina fooled me, and she didn’t know 
it. She talked so solemnly about her ‘offer,’ I 
supposed for full ten minutes it was matrimo- 
nial of course, and when she told me Rufus 
Kent wanted her for a housekeeper, I was 
bound to humbug the rest of you, and be even 
with the world. I never knew till last night 
that it was young Rufus Kent, and who the 
bride was, and I came near coming down here 
and waking you all up.” 

“Wouldn’t have waked Kate, I guess,’’ said 
Holt. ‘‘Kate, couldn’t you trust us?” 

‘I had no idea it would be so soon myself, 
though I promised to be ready when he should 
come. We’ve often met in Hempstead at 
Mary’s, but were not really engaged till last 
year. He did not expect to get practice here 
so soon, but Doctor Dwight offers him a very 
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handsome position, and his father is anxious he | to Holt, who seemed about to say something 


should take the new house at once and begin 
life. Rufus has often heard me speak of my 


severe. ‘You answered him very properly. 
You behaved very beautifully, my little girl. 


attachment for Sabrina, and my desire that she I think you will grow up to be quite worthy 


should have a home, and he has planned this 
most kindly.’’ 

‘But this week; so sudden — impossible!” 
said Mrs. Underwood. 

“I’m all ready, mother. Two days’ work 
will make me so, at least. You are not able 
to afford a wedding, and I will not have one, 
or send out cards. I shall be married in my 
travelling dress. We shall have time to make 
all purchases we want on our thrge weeks ab- 
sence, and shall come right home to the house, 
which Sabrina will be happy as a queen in 
having in readiness, and receptions and friends 
can have their dues afterwards. So don’t get 
worried and tired in anticipation. Rufus is 
eoming in pretty soon, aud just be at leisure 
and get acquainted with him ; and don’t you 
go, Uncle Theodore. He says he only knows 
you by sight, and that deficiency must be recti- 
fied as soon as possible.” 

“Who ever thought that was what you were 
up to in Hempstead,” said Edith. 

Kate crimsened. ‘I have known Rufus a 
long time. We were friends before he left the 
city. We attended lectures together at the In- 
stitute.”’ 

“Kate Underwood,” said Floy, “are you 
just marrying to give Sabrina Rose a home? 
It would be just like you.”’ 

‘“‘ Are you saying yes because you can’t bear 
to be so disobliging as to say no? That would 
be just like you,” said Edith, while Beulah’s 
eyes kindled. 

‘“‘Kate’s ideas are not like yours, girls,’’ she 
said. Kate wouldn’t marry any man unless 
she thought he was the one of all others in the 
world designed for her. Oh, I know Kathie. 
She isn’t thinking and planning for herself and 
her own pleasure, as you are all the time, and 
inaking ma spend more than she can afford so 
as to make a show and get a beau. Kate be- 
lieves in having a work to do in the world and 
doing it. But O Kathie, Kathie,”’ rising and 
coming forward with an appealing attitude, 
‘‘what shall I do now you are failing me? I 
told William he must not speak to me of such 
a thing until I had gotten my musical educa- 
tion and become a prima-donna, or at least a 
hired singer in a church, and had a profession 
of my own to depend upon. O Kathie, that 
was acting on your principles, and you had 
your William all the time, only his name was 
Rufus, and don’t you think you were deceiving 
me? William asked me to marry him six 
months ago.”’ 

‘‘And who's William?” asked Holt. 

“William Journedy.”’ 

‘*A very fine fellow, too,’’ said Uncle Theo- 
dore. ‘‘His youth, which is extreme, I allow, 
will improve with time,” giving a warning look 


| 
| 





of your sister Kate,’’ and just here Polly’s son 
Joe tumbled himself down stairs in his lazy 
way, to announce ‘“‘a gen’l’man up in the par- 
lor to see Miss Underwood,’”’ and while the 
family get acquainted with their new member 
that is to be, and, Kate is rejoicing in the mutu- 


_ally favorable impression that is being made, 


we will quietly slip away, and wish that every 
good Sabrina Rose had as good an « offer.” 


LOVE OR ESTEEM? 


WE scarcely know a more important query 
than this, put in the form of choice; and none 
of which the answer brings graver conse- 
quences in its train. Which shall it be, love 
or esteem? Love or friendship? Love, or 








| that solid, perhaps prosaic, security which no 


storms can wreck, no earthquake can destroy. 


' Of course, this is not saying that love may not 





include esteem, ripen into the blessed fulness 
of friendship, rest on such stable foundations 
as can never be overthrown by enemies from 
without. Butif we are to have only one of the 
alternatives, which shall we take? The young 
have no hesitation on the point; we must also 
add, and as little reason. To be sure, a Girl 
of the Period, casting about for her husband, 
and considering marriage as a market where 
the only wise thing to do is to make the best 
bargain of which circumstances will admit, may 
choose money instead of either. Good settle- 
ments, signed by a despicable old Plutus, buy- 
ing his pound of pretty flesh handsomely, have 
before now been known to outweigh the value 
of hyacinthine curls on the one hand, and of 
the loftiest moralities on the other. But ex- 
ceptions, if they prove the rule, do not consti- 
tute a majority, and young women for the most 
part prefer love or esteem to mere money with- 
out either; though probably, in the present, as 
in all days, the fact of good settlements with 
either would settle the matter out of hand, and 
put an end to all doubt and hesitation. 

Love or esteem? How many of us have had 
to choose between these two—the happiness or 
misery of the whole after-life depending on the 
‘“‘which?’’ Here stands love, that tyrant of 
the senses, that monarch of the heart, that art- 
ist of the fancy, seen through whose eyes no 
man is his real self. No character is shown in 
its true lines, but around every one is thrown 
a glamour by which the mean become lofty 
and the commonplace sublime. Those who 
stand by and look on with cold blood and un- 
dazzled vision wonder as at the ravings of a 
maniac or the blind fascination of Titania, 
when a girl with so many better chances at her 
command gives herself to some common-na- 
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tured, second-rate. person, with no single re- 
commendation that can be discovered outside 
that magic magnifying-glass‘of love. Superior 
to reason, deaf to remonstrances, blind to proof, 
no arguments can touch her. The most potent 
demonstration falls to the ground like sand in 


the sea; and not the most undeniable evidence | 


showing that Henry is a good-for-naught will 
touch Angelina’s fervent faith in him if she is 
in that mysterious state called being in love. 
He may have committed a thousand base and 
criminal follies ; butif so, he has then a thousand 
claims to her pity, and her hope of his future 
rises in proportion to his fallin the past. She 
has heard that reformed rakes make the best 
husbands, and she is eager to prove the truth of 
the proverb in her own person. What can rea- 
son doinsuchacase? She loves, she knows not 
what, but she believes all, and when George— 
good, worthy, reliable George—tries to win her 
from her folly, and make her accept his honest 
hand rather than her handsome scamp’s slip- 
pery fingers, she dismisses him with the stock 
phrase of her kind; ‘“‘I am very sorry; I es- 
teem you highly, but I love Henry.’”” Which 
is as if she had elected to live on méringue and 
trifle rather than on meat and bread; and it 
does not require any one of unduly exalted in- 


telligence to understand the condition of things | 


after a year or so of such regimen. The mé- 
ringue and trifle were delicious while they 


lasted. But would any in his senses, that is | 


not in love, expect to live on such fare? As 


little may we find happiness in love only ; love | 


without esteem, love without stability. 

lf Angelina makes for herself a miserable 
future because she prefers the evanescent to 
the lasting, and a beautiful bubble to an en- 
during gem, George does the same on his side. 
Between a pretty doll, incapable of either doing 


usefully or bearing bravely, but a doll with | 


graceful manners—a doll that. has learnt the 
accidence of fascination—a doll that amuses 
him when it opens its crimson lips or talks its 


pleasant little babalities—and a noble-hearted | 
capable woman, who would be his friend and | 
companion for life, the wise mother of his chil- | 


dren, the careful administrator of his fortune, 
the choice lies too often to the wrong side. He 
has that feeling which it pleases him to dignify 
with the name of love for the doll, and the es- 
teem which he has for her sister is nowhere in 
comparison. He knows perfectly well that he 
is going to hang a millstone around his neck 
for life; but he isin love. He knows that his 
doll will spend more money than he can make, 
and keep him ever on the rack to supply her 
extravagance; but he is in love. He knows 
that when she is a mother she will give up her 
children to the care of servants, and be found 
oftener in the ball-room than the nursery, take 
more heed of her dress than her babies ; but he 


is in love. Consequently he marries his pretty | 


doll, and by so doing signs his future misery 


| and ruins his whole after life. How often he 
will regret his infatuation when time shall 
have cooled the fever and tarnished the gilding 
of his fancy !—how often regret that he had 
not chosen Sarah rather than Melusina, and 
been content with the qualities which wear 
rather than suffer himself to be caught by those 
which only shine and do not wash. It is of no 
use to regret anything! He choses the inse- 
| cure rether than the stable, of his own free 
will, and if he has brewed badly he must none 
the less be content to eat the bitter bread of 
his own baking. Wry faces will not make it 
sweeter. They will only tell the world at large 
how bitter he finds it, and maybe bring down 
unjust indignation on the head of his poor, 
weak worldly doll, who surely is not to blame 
because she is made of wax and stuffed with 
bran, and cannot do the work of a living wo- 
man. He alone is to blame for assuming that 
she could, when he knew the contrary. 

If this election of love as against and devoid 
of esteem is infinitely disastrous in the gravest 
things of life—the choice of that life’s partner 
in marriage—so is it in a minor, but still most 
important degree, in the choice of friends. We 
are met by the two classes here just as we were 
met by them before. There are the friends 
whom whom we love and the friends whom we 
esteem ; those who give us pleasure and those 
who give us knowledge; those with whom we 
are gay and those with whom we are noble. 
| Of the first, if we know nothing absolutely bad, 
we assuredly know nothing positively good. 
| Their morals are of the easy-fitting kind, and 
| their notions of honor are by no means strait- 
} 





laced. Their idea of life includes pleasure 

as the highest good attainable by a dyspeptic 
| humanity; and they reject, as both labor in 
| vain and high treason to their code, the theory 
| that disagreeable duties have to be done at any 
| cost, and that melancholy speculations must 
| be followed to their end. One's time with 
| friends like these passes as merrily as wedding 
| bells. If, as the bilious say, a voleano is seeth- 
| ing beneath us, soon to open and swallow us 
| all up, let us, according to them, dance all the 
| more gaily while we can. If we have to go 
down into the fiery gulf beneath, let us go 
| down laughing to the last, and without the su- 

perfluous pain of gloomy anticipations. May- 
| flies flit over the surface of the water, and gnats 
dance in the sunbeams; why indoctrinate the 
one with the knowledge of the tench and the 
trout lying in wait for him in the ertel shadows ? 
why show the other the shadow of the flycatcher 
darting to his prey? This is the philosophy of 
the friends we love and do not esteem; while 
those of the opposite camp preach just the con- 
trary doctrine, and live just the contrary lives. 
They do not wear their morals loosely fitting, 
and they are puritanically strict as to money ; 
they hold to the idea that life means duty 
| rather than pleasure, and that duty must be 
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done before the pleasure can be taken ; if they | 
are standing on the thin crust of a volcano, | 
they prefer to realize their situation rather than 
ignore its danger; and they think it better to 
live in preparation for the moment when the | 
gulf opens and they have to go down, rather | 
than to make no preparations at all, and so 
to tumble headlong unawares, and laughing. | 
Which of the two camps will we select as our 
home ? under which of the two flags range our- 
selves as adherents? Those dear, bright, nice 
merry-makers, with their superficial philosophy 
and easy morals, attract us powerfully in one 
way ; those high-souled, noble-minded workers | 
attract us too, but in another and one less fas- 
cinating. The habits of our life depend on our 
choice ; and the choice once made is difficult to 
repudiate. 
The same kind of thing runs through every | 
moral and social cireumstance. Even our chil- 
dren are balanced according to these weights. 
The caressing, curly-headed, pretty little rogue 
who is always doing something he should not, 
breaking rules, telling fibs, putting the conse- 
quences of his own misdeeds on others’ shoul- 
ders, but who has such charming ways that 
mamma cannot resist him when he climbs up 
into her lap and kisses her so sweetly—he is 
the darling, the favorite, the one she loves. | 
That undemonstrative, shy, awkward, plain- 
featured creature, who never says anything 
caressing nor does anything graceful, but who 
never breaks a law nor commits a fault, that is 
the one mamma trusts and believes in, but does 
not caress. She loves her winsome, naughty 
Pickle, she esteems her good and sober Pru- 


| 
| 
| 
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PAUL HAYNE’S EXPERIENCE. 


BY MARY D. NAUMAN. 








THE only way in which I can begin to tell 
about it is by stating, in as few words as possi- 
ble, because it serves as a sort of epoch to date 
from, that the war was just over. Tom and I 
—Tom was my brother—had served from the 
beginning to the end; and now that the end 
had come, and peace was restored, we thought 


| it time to plan for the future. We had escaped 


with ‘‘all our members perfect,’’ which was 
considerably more than many of our comrades 
could say; and I looked with considerable 
gratification at my unimpaired length of limb, 
as, comfortably stretched at my ease on the 
soft green sward, I luxuriated in a good cigar. 

“*T say, old fellow,’’ Tom began abruptly, 
‘‘what are you going to do with yourself ?’’ 

“JT intend taking it easy. I’m going home 
as fast as I can.” 

‘Just as you please. I rather wonder at 
you, though; you don’t catch me stagnating 
on the farm again; but every man to his taste.” 

I stared at him. ‘‘Am I to understand 
from that, Tom, that you intend remaining in 
the army?” 

That is just exactly what I intend doing.” 

A pause, filled up by violent smoking. 

‘*Honestly, Paul, this army life has unfitted 
me for anything else. And I find I can get a 
commission in the regular army’’—we had both 
been in the volunteer service. “Then you 
know I don’t like Mrs. Hayne, and I intend 
keeping at a respectful distance from her in 





dence; and to the last apportions herself to 
each accordingly. But poor Prudence feels the 
difference, and Pickle is conscious of his power ; 
and only in the end, when sorrow and disgrace 
have come through her over-indulgence to the 
latter, does she then acknowledge her mistake 
towards both, and how far wiser it would have 
been to have controlled the excess of her love 
in favor of her esteem. So we go on, tossed 
between the two feelings, doubting, halting, 
dissatisfied with ourselves and our choice, 
whichever it may be; but that ubiquitous by- 
stander, who sees so much more than ourselves, 


knows that we had better stick to esteem rather | 


than love if we cannot have both, and that 
moral respect does, in the long run, so far sur- 


pass personal liking that it leaves it nowhere | 


in the field. 


oe 


Ir you ever promise at all, take care, at least, 
that it be to nobody that may suffer by trusting 
to you. 

To show yourself irresolute, is toendow your 
enemy with confidence. We take courage in 
beholding a feebleness which is greater than 
our own. 


| future.”’ 

Our father had married late in life—when we, 
| Paul and Tom Haynes, his sons, were respect- 
| ively eighteen and twenty years old, I was 
| the oldest—a woman whose only recommenda- 
| tion and merit was a pretty face. Four years 
| later he died, leaving his widow the mother of 
twin daughters. Much as Tom and I disliked 
| Mrs. Hayne, we were very fond of our two 
| little sisters, who had been left to our guard- 
| ianship, and for their sake we endured their 
| mother. 

“You might live with me, Tom. The farm 
is mine.” 

“Tf it were only you, Paul. But Mrs. H. is 
only endurable at a distance.” 

| ** You ean find a good opening in town.”’ 

He laughed. ‘1 had rather stay in the army, 

| Paul; and then I consider the uniform becom- 

ing.” 

“You conceited scamp! Why didn’t you 
give your true reason at first, instead of keep- 
ing it till the last?” 

And so it happened that after the war my 
| brother Tom chose to remain in the army, 

while I, Paul Hayne, decided to go back to the 
| Pennsylvania farm, my legacy from my grand- 
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father. And that was the way my experience 
came to me. 

June though it was, a duller, drearier even- 
ing than the one which brought me home can 
searcely be imagined. How it did rain! Sum- 
iner though it was supposed to be, I was glad 
to wrap myself up in my cloak. That very 
day, four years back, I had left home; and 
there was so little change in the appearance 
of the town and of its environs that I could 
searcely believe I had been absent. Spite of 
the weather, and for the sake of old times, 
I walked from the depot to the house, and 
greatly astonished the slatternly girl who an- 
swered my ring, by walking unceremoniously 
towards the sitting-room. 

My step attracted attention, for out came 
Mrs. Hayne into the entry. She looked disap- 
pointed when she saw me. 

“Oh, it is nobody but you, Paul! So you 
have come back again ?’’ 

That was my welcome home. However, it 
was all I had expected, and therefore I was 
not disappointed. I answered her carelessly ; 
we did not even shake hands. 

“Yes, I’m home, as you see. I’ve come to 
stay.” With that, I walked into the sitting- 
room. Mrs. Hayne did not follow me at once. 
I heard her say to the girl :— 

“Should Mr. ” T lost the name—‘‘call 
this evening, beg him to excuse me.”’ 

‘“‘Where are the children ?’’ I asked, as, after 
a short delay, she entered the sitting-room, 
bringing me something which was not at all 
unwelcome, in the shape of quite a nice little 
supper. 

“They are preparing their lessons for to- 
morrow, and 1 do not often allow them to come 
down stairs in the evening. Still, in considera- 
tion of your return, I will relax my rules, and 
allow them to be with us for once.” 

I was rather surprised at this. I did not 
then know how much in the way children can 
sometimes be. But when I had finished my 
meal, to which, hungry a3 I was, after my 
day’s travel I did very ample justice, the two 
girls, Kate and Emma, were sent for. 

They came in shyly at first, for four years 
will divide the nearest friends, but that soon 
wore off, and their hearty welcome to ‘‘ Brother 
Paul’”’ really made amends for the mother’s 
cool reception. They were both pretty, and I 
was much pleased with my sisters. We were 
soon indulging ina grand game of romps. Mrs. 
H. looking on all the time as though she would 
like to interfere. 

“Oh, we are so glad you’re at home,”’ Kate 
said, as at last her mother bade her retire. 
‘** Now that you are here we can have some fun.” 

‘‘Your brother’s return will make no differ- 
ence,’’ Mrs. Hayne observed. No change will 
be made on his account.”’ 

“Yes it will, girls,’ I whispered. ‘You 
shall have as good a time as is possible,’”’ and 








from the very bright faces with which they 
bade me ‘‘good-night,’’ I saw that it was no 
unwelcome promise. Not feeling, after their 
departure, much disposed in favor of a téte-a- 
téte with Mrs. Hayne, I very speedily followed 
their example. Such was my first evening at 
home. 

For the next week I was very busy. I spent 
most of my time in going over the farm and 
looking over the accounts which had accumu- 
lated during my absence. I examined every- 
thing very carefully; but I found I had no 
reason to complain. The man who had been 
left in charge of the farm had done his duty 
faithfully. 

It was not very long before I found that Mrs. 
Hayne was not very well pleased at my return 
home. She made a great fuss over me, to be 
sure; but every now and then some trifle would 
betray her real feeling. She had for so long 
been mistress of the house, that I think she 
had learned to look upon it and upon the farm 
as her own. In point of fact, they were partly 
dependent upon me. My father’s property, 
when it came to be divided, was but a trifle for 
each one ; and my inheritance from my grand- 
father made me the rich man of the family. I 
greatly disliked Mrs. Hayne, and only tolerated 
her for my sisters’ sake. During my absence 
I had made them a comfortable allowance, and 
had given them a home; and Mrs. Hayne had 
played lady of the manor to her heart’s con- 
tent. 

I troubled her very little with my society. 
There was enough out-of-doors to interest me, 
and I enjoyed renewing old friendships. My 
sisters were my only attraction at home, and 
the few evenings I spent there were devoted 
to them. Of course I slept and took my meals 
there. I believe that one of my chief reasons 
for going out at night was this: that Mrs. 
Hayne’s chief visitor, a Mr. Stein, was pecu- 
liarly disagreeable to me. He was a sleek, 
portly man of about fifty, oily in appearance 
and manner, and irresistibly reminded me of 
the Rev. Mr. Chadband. He spent every other 
evening at the house, and his ring at the bell 
was the signal for the girls to be dismissed to 


| their studies— Mrs. Hayne informed me she 


taught her daughters herself—and for me to 
seize my hat and escape to parts unknown. 
“There 'll be a wedding at your place before 


| long,’ Will Nelson said tome one day. “Stein 


thinks there’s money in the case.”’ 

‘Let him think so, if he will,’ carelessly. 
‘For all I care, Mrs. Hayne may please her- 
self.’’ 

“It would make matters easy for you. I 
say, Paul, if she goes, you may as well inaugu- 
rate a new and nice Mrs. H. there.” 

‘Not if I know myscif! I’ve not called on 
a lady for four years, and I’m not going to tie 
myself to any woman’s apron-strings now. 


| I’m a confirmed old bachelor, Will, and either 
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Kate or Emma can keep house fot me some of 
these days.’’ 

‘‘Or for themselves, which is more likely. 
Don’t make me laugh, Hayne. The first pretty 
face you see, and you’re a lost man. I’ll 
dance at your wedding this year.”’ 

“You prophet of ill omen!’ I exclaimed. 
“Time will only prove the falsehood of your 
predictions.” 

‘*Wait, and we shall see.’’ 

In those days, you must know, I had no 
faith in love. 1 considered it a great humbug 
—a mere name—something believed in by silly 
girls, and very useful te novel writers, nothing 
more. Hitherto my intercourse with woman- 
kind had not been very agreeable—perhaps 


because I had only come into contact with un- | 


favorable specimens of the sex, my stepmother 
for instance—and I judged others by her. It 
was not fair, to be sure; but then I knew no 
better. 

I had been home about two months, though 
it must be confessed that if home meant The 
Elms, it had seen but little of me, when one 
afternoon Mrs. Hayne stopped me as 1 was 
going out. 

“I hope you have no engagement for this 
evening, Paul. A number of your old friends 
are to spend the evening and have a little dance 
here in honor of your birthday’’—so it was, but 
I had forgotten it—‘‘ and it will be a disappoint- 
ment to everybody if you are not present.” 

“‘Confound it!’ I said to myself, as after a 
very ungracious assent, I marched off, as cross 
as a bear, “I wish Mrs. Hayne and my birth- 
day were at the deuce! Asif a yearof a man’s 
life can’t be buried and laid away without 
bringing a pack of giggling girls together to 
dance over its ashes !”’ 

From this specimen of my thoughts, it may 
be readily guessed that I did not come home 
that evening in the very best of humor. In 
fact it was past eight o’clock before I thought 
proper to show myself at The Elms, and there 
was Kate watching for me on the steps. 

“Oh, please, brother Paul, hurry up and get 
dressed. Most everybody is here’’—we kept 
early hours in Fairfax—‘‘and ma says the 
dancing can’t begin till you come.”’ 

But ‘‘brother Paul’ was not much disposed 


, more pleasant than I had anticipated. I was 
| in a little better humor, as may be supposed, 
| by the time I saw Kate go to her mother and 


| ask if the dancing might begin. 

“Yes. Go and tell Miss Ashe that we are 
waiting on her.”’ - 

A few minutes later the sound of the piane 
told me that Miss Ashe was at her place, and 
glancing carelessly back as I led my partner, 
Will Nelson’s sister, to our place in the quad- 
| rille which was forming, I saw a slight, dark- 
| haired girl, pale, save the vivid scarlet of her 
| lips, dressed in deep mourning, seated at the 
| instrument. ° 
‘**Who is the musician?” I asked Mary Nel- 
| son, at the end of the dance. ‘Is she a late 
arrival in Fairfax ?” 
| “Mr. Hayne! What nonsense; you must 
have seen her at least fifty times.” 

“Never before this evening, I can assure 
you. Will you not believe me, and gratify my 
curiosity ?”’ 

**Don’t you really know her? She is your 
sisters’ governess.”’ 

‘*My sisters’ governess! Excuse my impo- 
liteness in repeating your words, Miss Mollie, 
but indeed I did not know that there was such 
a person at The Elms. I was under the im- 
pression that Mrs. Hayne taught the girls her- 
self.’ 

**Would you like an introduction?’’ Mollie 
said, as we approached the piano. She named 
us to each other—‘‘ Miss Ashe, Mr. Hayne.”’ 

‘*Miss Ashe’’ bowed. She raised her shy 
gray eyes to mine, just giving me a chance to 
see how large and lustrous they were under 
their long black lashes, and then down they 
went to the key-board of the piano again. 

I stood by the piano, trying to talk to her, 
but nothing could I get in reply but monosyl- 
lables, and those very shyly uttered, as though 
the speaker was afraid of the sound of her own 
voice ; but every now and then I was conscious 
that she was watching me with some curiosity. 
But for the first time in her life Mrs. Hayne’s 
presence was welcome, as she came up to us 
and said :— 

‘Miss Ashe, the dancers are waiting on you. 
Paul, I hope you have found a partner.” 

Miss Ashe’s pale cheek flushed. A deep, 











to hurry myself. However, 1 got dressed at 
last, my best broadcloth donned, hair and | 
moustache smoothed, and then drawing on a | 
pair of kid gloves—they were too tight, by the 
way—I descended into the parlor. 

It was a gay scene that I found there—the 
beauty and fashion of our town was assem- 
bled; and, finding some old acquaintances in 
the company, I began to think, notwithstand- 
ing the birthday congratulations and the many 
bright smiles which were lavished upon me, 
given, as 1 thought, more to the owner of The 
Elms than to Paul Hayne for any merit of his 
own, that I might possibly find the evening | 





painful crimson, at Mrs. Hayne’s words, more 
at her tone; but she was silent. Only her 
hands, mechanically, as it were, dropped on 
the keys, and the obedient music flashed forth 
in. gay melody under her flying fingers. I 
pitied her at the moment; but after that I for- 
got her for the rest of the evening. 

I did not make my appearance at breakfast 
the next morning. At the dinner table I hap- 
pened to think of Miss Ashe, and, not seeing 
her, I asked where she was. Mrs. Hayne 
looked cross. 1 repeated the question. 

‘*Miss Ashe knows her place, Paul. You 
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need not trouble yourself about her; she is 
only a sort of upper servant.”’ 

“Mamma!” Emma exclaimed, in surprise. 
*‘Isn’t shea lady? You said she was, or she 
shouldn’t teach us.’’ 

“Hold your tongue, Emma! Your opinion 
was not asked for.’’ 

“Go ask Miss Ashe if she would not prefer 
taking her meals with the family, Em,’’ I said, 
quietly, helping myself to a slice of roast beef. 
“T believe, Mrs. Hayne, that I know a lady 
when I see her,” I went on, coolly; “and as 
long as Miss Ashe remains in my house, I in- 
sist upon her being treated as such,’”’ which I 
knew would be final. 

I had my own way about it, for, after that, 
Miss Ashe’s seat at the table was always filled. 
I made it a point to be scrupulously polite to 
her; and Mrs. Hayne, at least in my presence, 
seemed to follow my example. To this day I 
do not understand why Miss Ashe’s being in 
the house was so scrupulously kept from me. 
Mrs. Hayne, the only time I ever questioned 
her upon the subject, replied that she considered 
herself the best judge of her own affairs, and 
that she was Miss Ashe’s employer. This was 
undeniably true, but it was not answering my 
question. The girls seemed very fond of their 
teacher, of whom I found they had been for- 
bidden to speak to me; but now that the em- 
bargo was removed, they were ready enough 
to expatiate to me upon her many attractions. 
I must confess I was unable to discover them. 
She seemed to me to be shy and quiet, and I 
rather wondered at the girls’ enthusiastic at- 
tachment to her. I had tried to become ac- 
quainted with her, but it was of no use; my 
endeavors to be polite only rendered her more 
shy, and, if possible, more silent in my pre- 
sence. I gave itupat last. There was no use 
in wasting my time; and, without conceit, 
there were plenty who were willing enough to 
smile upon the rich Paul Hayne. 

“Miss Lily’’—her name was Lilian—‘‘is so 
shy of you, brother Paul,” Kate said to me one 
day. ‘‘I do believe she is afraid of you. You 
don’t know how full of fun she can be, or how 
nice she is.”’ 

‘Perhaps,’ very doubtfully. ‘It’s a pity 
Miss Ashe don’t appreciate me as you do, 
Kate; perhaps she thinks I’ll bite. I can 
stand it, however.’’ 

October came, with its lovely Indian summer 
weather, its painted foliage, its brilliant skies, 
and last, not least, in my opinion, its partridge 
shooting. My gun and I were almost insepa- 
rable companions, and many a brace of birds 
fell victims to my nearly unerring aim. 

Late one pleasant evening, returning from 
my day’s sport with a well-filled game-bag, I 
met Miss Ashe and my sisters. At Kate’s re- 
quest, we walked towards home together. 
Suddenly Miss Ashe addressed me, almost the 





first sentence she had ever voluntarily spoken 
to me, save in reply to my own words :— 

‘Mr. Hayne, is your gun loaded? If so, 
would you be so kind as to draw the charge? 
Iam dreadfully afraid of a loaded gun.”’ 

“It is loaded, but there is no danger,’’ I said. 
‘But, to relieve you, I will discharge it ;’’ and, 
raising the piece, I fired into the air. 

Had I thought a moment, I would have 
drawn the charge. Isaw Miss Ashe tremble 
as I raised the gun to my shoulder, but neither 
she nor I was prepared for the result. The 
barrel, foul from a long day’s shooting, burst, 
and I fell to the ground, my left hand dread- 
fully lacerated and torn, but no further dam- 
age done. Miss Ashe was by my side in a 
moment. ‘“‘Mr. Hayne, you are hurt! You 
must let me help you!” and then, calm and 
collected—I noticed that at once, as she had 
a moment before been timid and nervous—she 
sent Kate hastily for a physician, and kneeling 
beside me, she tore her handkerchief into 
strips, and firmly, yet gently, bound up my 
wounded hand. In spite of the pain, which I 
confess was severe, I could not help expressing 
my surprise at her courage. 

“It is not courage,’’ she replied. ‘“‘I am a 
dreadful coward, and it is only a little self- 
control. My father was a doctor, and he gave 
me a few lessons, saying I might some day 
find them useful.”” Then, taking my handker- 
chief, she made a sling for my hand. ‘Now, 
Mr. Hayne, we had better go home. You can 
walk easily, and your hand needs more and 
better attentién than I have given it.”’ 

My accident compelled me to play invalid for 
several weeks. I took advantage of the privi- 
leges this position gave me to improve my ac- 
quaintance with Miss Ashe. My opinion of 
her had been completely changed by her con- 
duct on the evening of my accident. She was 
more shy of me at first than ever, and it was 
only by slow degrees that I gained her friend- 
ship—no easy matter, by the way. At last 
Mrs. Hayne saw fit to take me to task upon 
the subject. 

‘IT shall have to dismiss my governess, if 
you do not treat her properly. Ido not con- 
sider Miss Ashe a suitable companion for Paul 
Hayne.”’ 

‘*Paul Hayne does, madam, which is all that 
is necessary. And what is more, he intends 
making Lilian Ashe mistress of The Elms.”’ 

My answer took her by surprise, for she 
turned pale. 

“‘T very much doubt if you will. 
do my duty.”’ 

‘““What! and marry Stein? I don’t care if 
you do; the complaint seems catching ;’’ and 1 
walked off. 

Mrs. Hayne’s words had been a sudden illu- 
mination to me, and had shown me, by the 
shock they had caused, something of which I 
had hitherto been ignorant, but which I now 


I intend to 
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knew was a truth—that I loved Lilian Ashe. 
Knowing this, it seemed to me that there was 
but one thing for me to do—but one thing that 
I cared to do, and that very evening I sought 
an interview with Miss Ashe. She was quietly 
writing a letter in the school-room. In the 
parlor Mrs. Hayne was entertaining her sleek, 
cat-like admirer—discussing me, I presume. 
The girls were in bed, and there was no fear 
of interruption, I had made sure of that. 

‘Don’t let me disturb you,” I said, as she 
began to lay down her pen. ‘Finish your 
letter, Iam in no hurry; I can wait your con- 
venience.”’ ' 

I seated myself by the fire, and watched her, 
admiring her slight, graceful figure, in its 
simple, neatly-fitting dress, as her deft fingers 
rapidly traced the concluding lines of her let- 
ter. I was thinking how pleasant it would be 
to sit with her through the long winter even- 
ings, knowing that she was mine, my own, 
when she suddenly spoke to me :— 

“T am very glad you happened to come in, 
Mr. Hayne. I wanted to tell you that Mrs. 
Hayne will not need my services after the end 
of the month.”’ 

** And then?”’ 

“T am writing to—to—a friend, who most 
probably can advise me’’— 

“Only a friend?” [ interrupted her hastily. 
“‘Why should you need a friend, Lilian? Give 
me a husband’s right to care for you, and stay 
here with me.’’ She looked at me in surprise. 
I went on, more boldly, as I came and knelt 
by her side, ‘‘I love you dearly, my own darl- 
ing! Let me stand between you and the 
world.”’ 

She sprang to her feet. ‘For Heaven's 
sake, hush, Mr. Hayne! You must not speak 
thus to me; nor have I any right to listen to 
you.”’ 


I rose, very much surprised. ‘May I asi: | 


why not?” 

A deep, scarlet flush came over her face. 
“Why not? Because—because—I am mar- 
ried !’’ 

She covered her face with her hands, and 
burst into tears. My excessive astonishment 
fairly silenced me. Lilian was the first to 
regain her composure :— 

“T ought to have told you long ago; but I 
never, never guessed at anything like this. “I 
saw you cared for me, but I thought it was 
only as I cared for you. I never thought of 
any other feeling, for I am Tom Hayne’s 
wife !”’ 

More astonished than ever, I looked at her. 
Tom Hayne married! I could scarcely believe 
it. She saw in my face the question I could 
not ask. 

“Don’t you remember that Tom was sta- 
tioned at Carlisle two years ago, on recruiting 
service? Well, I met him there, just before 
my father’s death. Tom was only there two 





months, but in that short time we learned to 
love one another, and with my father’s full 
consent we were engaged. He died very 
suddenly, just after Tom’s departure. Your 
brother got a week’s leave, came to Carlisle, 
and we were married. That very day he had 
to leave me, to rejoin his regiment, and I re- 
mained with my aunt. I had a false, foolish 
pride, just then, about being dependent upon 
my husband. My aunt was poor, and without 
consulting anyone, I tried to find a situation 
as governess, under my maiden name. A 
widow lady with two daughters answered my 
advertisement. Everything seemed satisfac- 
factory, but you may imagine my surprise 
when I found I had accepted a situation in my 
own husband’s family. Tom was very angry 
when he found out what I had done. Still I 
could not be with him, and at last he very re- 
luctantly consented to my remaining here. 
Since you have been home, he has been very 
anxious to acknowledge his marriage, though 
I was foolishly shy about it, and we had de- 
cided to take you into our confidence. For 
Tom’s sake, will you not receive me, despite 
my faults, as a sister ?’’ 

Hard though it was, what could I do but 
promise her a brother’s kindness and protec- 
tion? And then I left her, to pass a sleepless 
night, fighting a long battle against myself— 
the hardest struggle of my life. Two days 
later, in obedience to Lilian’s letter, Tom came 
home. It was a hard trial for me to see their 
happiness, but Lilian kept my secret. 

In one thing my words to Mrs. Hayne came 
true: I saw that Lilian was mistress at The 
Elms. Mrs. Hayne was furiously angry at the 
new state of affairs, and married Mr. Stein at 
once. She would not live with her former 
governess, and none of us shed tears over her 
departure. At my request, Tom resigned and 
settled on the farm. I went to California, 
where I remained for two years; then I came 
home. I had made a fortune, and I came to 
share it with my brother. Ever since, I have 
lived with them: Lilian is my sister, and her 
children are as my own. I shall never marry. 
I am too happy at The Elms. Kate and Emma 
are married, and so, having three homes, I 
don’t care for one of my own. 

Iam very proud ef Tom. He is a noble fel- 
low, worthy of his wife. No man stands 
higher in our community. But the jewel of 
our home, its very heart and centre, the good 
wife, tender mother, and faithful sister, is she 


who once was Lilian Ashe. 





It is very often the case that a beautiful wo- 
man is by her beauty alone made the ugliest of 
her species—because the charms which should 
woo the angels, modesty and good-humor, 
sometimes become the boon of coquetry, affec- 
tation, and folly. 
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‘BELINDY, be you a-comin’? What onairth 
be you at?’’ called the shrill voice of Mrs. 
Brindle from the farm kitchen, where she was 
deep in the mysteries of pumpkin pies and 
apple sauce. 


“Yes, ma, I’m comin’;” and with these | 
words ‘‘ Belindy”’ entered, a maiden of eighteen | 


or twenty, tall and slight, with long curls of 
yellow hair, and small, faded, blue eyes. 

“What hev you ben doin’? 
bread all riz, ready for you, i’nin’ to be dun, 
the floor to be mopped, an’ you layin’ ’round 
up stairs readin’ them yellow books yer pa 
brought, I s’pose.’’ 

“Yes, I was jest finishin’ ‘The Mystery of 
the Tower; or, Sophia Sophronia Clarissa’s 
Elopement.’ It is splendid !’”’ 

‘Well, fly ’round now; you A hev tew slick 
yerself up a bit afore you take Mr. Carlton’s 
dinner up to him. Poor fellow! how sick he 
looks! That fever jest pulled him right down. 
Lucky he came to us. He pays us a right 
smart lot o’ money for that south room.” 

“O ma! isn’t he magnolious? He is jest 
like Sophia Sophronia Clarissa’s lover, Orlando 
Leander Fitzallen.”’ 

‘“*Why don’t you set yer cap for him?”’ 

“Now, go ’long, ma! He wouldn’t look at 
me. But I wish he would.” 

‘‘Well, child, I don’t see why not. You 
look quite spruce in yer new caliker; you hev 
more book larnin’ than Lever had. Fur all I 
see, you ’ve a right smart chance.” 

“ Jemimy! won’t Sarah Maria Sniffy be mad 
ef 1 du ketch him?” 


While they continue their conversation, let 


us take a peep at the unconscious object of 


their plotting. Up the narrow, dark stairs, 
along a dim passage, then a turn to the right, 
and we reach the ‘‘south room,”’ occupied at 
present by Hugh Carlton, a young gentleman 
of four or five and twenty, with curling brown 
hair, laughing blue eyes, and a huge moustache. 
He is reclining on the sofa, surrounded by pil- 
lows and shawls. Worn out by brain-work in 
the city, he came to the farm-house for quiet 
and rest. 


leave his room by the careful old country doc- 
tor. 
may look over his shoulder :— 


DEAR OLD CLARENCE: I say, old boy, if you 
want to die of ennué, come down to this little 


village of Three Corners, have a fever, and | 
stay, day after day, shut up in the house with | 


only two women. I am safe from the fever, 
but ennui sits at my feet, a horrid, grinning 
monster. I told you in my last of my coming, 


Here’s the | 


Though recovering from the fever | 
which has prostrated him, he is not allowed to | 


He is writing, and we, being privileged, | 


| but said nothing of my companions, and at the 
risk of boring you, will describe them now. 
Mrs. Brindle, my landlady, is about fifty, tall 
and angular, with touching reminiscences of 
smallpox lingering around her nose and high 
cheek bones, thin wisps of hair adorning her 
' face in the graceful droop of a rooster’s tail- 
| feathers after a storm. Her voice is about as 
| musical as the cackling of hens; but they 
usually cackle to some purpose, and she does 
not. But she is kind-hearted, and has taken a 
| real, motherly interest in your rattle-brained 
friend ; still I ridicule her. Alas! ’tis the na- 
ture of the beast. Enough for the old Brindle; 
now for the gem of the collection, the fair Be- 
lindy. Come, O Muse! assist my lagging pen 
| to describe the transcendent loveliness of this 
country maiden. 
| She has the exquisite, well-developed form 
| of a bed-post, hands resembling in color and 
shape an enticing piece of raw beefsteak, hair 
that recalls the lovely sticks of molasses-candy 
my boyish heart delighted in, and eyes with 
the faintest suspicion of blue in them. There 
| you have Belindy Brindle. What think you of 
| the ‘‘impressario,’’ as poor Jackson says for 
| tout ensemble? Hark! I hear her fairy foot- 
| steps ascending the stairs. 

Scene for your next novel. A lovely youth 
(that’s me) reclining in a graceful position 
/ upon a sofa, meditating on the mutability of 
human events, when a gentle knock is heard 
| at the door, and enter— 
| By the soul of Jupiter Olympus! I shall die, 
| not of ennut, but of laughter. By George! 
| how my sides ache! Who would not be left to 
| the tender mercies of Belindy Brindle? Just 
| listen, old fellow ; you would give all your old 
| boots and last year’s letters to be buried here 

with me. I have not had so much fun since 
grandma died. 
| Let me see—where did I leave off? Enter 
| Belindy, bearing some tempting viands on a 
| tray. That dinner is now a thing of the past, 
| but—Belindy. 

| “How do you salubriate this morning, Mr. 
} 

| 





Carlton?” 

“Very well, thank you!” 

“I wish I could have a confabulation with 
some congenial soul. One who adores nature 
and books as I do, one who can understand the 
aspirations of a high soul like mine. We 
could soar together in magniloquent ideas. 

_ Do you feel like talking, Mr. Carlton ?”’ 
Imagine my feelings! This girl, who had 
seemed too shy and dull to speak before, 


| molasses hair hanging in long ringlets, address- 
ing such language to a poor, defenceless inva- 
lid. I stared blankly a moment; then recalled 
my scattered wits, and meekly said :— 
“Certainly. I should like it above all 
things.’’ 
Then the creature seated herself in my fa- 


J 
| standing there, in a gorgeous pink calico, her 
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vorite rocking-chair, showing her delicate feet 
encased in slippers down at the heel, and, oh, 
ye gods! blue yarn stockings. To her, pink 
calico and ringlets atone for such little dis- 
crepancies. 

**Did you ever go to France and see the Dar- 
danelles, Mr. Carlton? Sarah Maria Sniffy 
says a friend of hers, Mr. Spanker, seen ’em ; 
he dined with ’em, and says they ’re lovely 
folks.’’ 

*‘No; I am sorry to say they were out. I 
was obliged to leave my card.” 

“What did you see in France? Do teN 
me about it. How I should love to go away 
with some congenial soul, and leave all my 
trials and triculations! But then, crossing the 
sea, wasn’t you afraid the wheels would get 
ketched ?”’ 

“The wheels? I beg pardon, I don’t under- 
stand.”’ 

“Why, the big wheels. Mr. Spanker says 
they run along on the bed of the ocean, and I 
should think the sand would fill them up.” 

“Ah, yes, Isee! Why, they have a man on 
the wheel all the time to sweep the sand 
away.”’ 

“Oh! Did you ever read ‘Philip Smith- 
son’s Thrilling Adventures ; or, The Mammoth 
Roaring Sea Lion?’ It’s so excitin’! Jest 
where Angelina Carolina Middleton sees the 
dead ghost of her drowned lover, Arcularius 
Melchisedic, I wanted to cry. But then ma 
allays says I’m very sensitive-natured, and 
need somebody to take care of me. Do you 
think I’m a baby?” 

‘I would all babies were as pretty, and as 
easily taken care of, as you would be, Miss 
Brindle.’’ 

‘La, now! ain't you ashamed of yerself, 
pokin’ fun at me? Am I really pretty, Mr. 
Carlton ?”’ 

Here the little innocent drooped her head on 
one side, put her finger on her lip, and sim- 
pered like a grinning idiot. I began to feel 
faint. 

“Certainly. Would you be so kind as to 
give mea glass of water? I am a little tired.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry! You’ve talked too 
much. I allays feel tired after such a long 
intellectooal talk ‘bout things these common 
folks don’t know nothin’ about. But then I 
allays was fond of readin’ and talkin’ ’bout 
books. I never could like’— 

Groan from the sofa. 

“Is not your mother calling you?” 

‘““Who—ma? Ididn’thearher. I was goin’ 
to say I never could like house-work and 
cookin’; it’s too low.” 

*‘Tt would be hard to spoil those little white 
hands by house-work.”’ 

‘‘La, Mr. Carlton!’ I suppose I must go 
and see what ma wants. You’re so lonely I’ll 
come agen bine by.”’ 

So saying, she departed with the empty tray, 





for I had not been indifferent to the mother’s 
cooking, in spite of the intellectual (?) feast so 
generously offered me by the daughter. I am 
used up, old boy; never had such a siege in 
my life. If you could see the ‘‘ beaded perspi- 
ration’? on my brow, you would pity me, in- 
stead of going into convulsions of laughter, as 
I know you will, when you read of my “trials 
and triculations.’”” Iam free, and recline ex- 
hausted on the sofa. By Jove! that dreadful 
she again. 

“*Ma wants to know if the dinner was all 
right.” 

Thank you! yes. I don’t wish for any- 
thing now, Miss Brindle.”’ 

She put one delicate foot inside the door, 
ogling me with her washed out blue eyes. 

“Mr. Carlton, I wish you would cal] me Be- 
lindy. I love to have those I—like call me 
that. It don’t sound so cold as Miss Brindle. 
Don’t you think Belindy is a pretty name? It 
sounds so romantic.’ 

‘‘ From its associations, I shall always likeit.”’ 

‘*La! now yougo’long! You’re only foolin’ 
me.”’ 

‘*Upon my word, Miss’’— 

‘‘Belindy! Belindy! Come down and wash 
up them dishes right away!” 

Blest be the sounds that rose from the kitchen, 
and lured my Dulcinaaway! Now I am going 
to lock that door. Even Venus herself will 
gain no admittance. Iam tired out. Further 
revelations next time. 


DEAR OLD Boy: Is it possible only a week 
has passed since my last to you? How much 
misery one can go through with in a short 
time! As you have heard of the opening of 
the campaign, it is but fair you should be in- 
formed of the inglorious retreat of the besieged 
party. It is not to be supposed that one who 
began the attack so vigorously would be back- 
ward in pursuing it. On the contrary, quite 
the reverse. 

Day after day Belindy the fair insisted on 
long intellectual (?) talks with her struggling 
victim. I was able to go down stairs, and she 
took her seat persistently by my side, in the 
‘‘best room,’’ which the unpleasant weather 
prevented my leaving. I tried reading to stop 
her tongue, but found it so difficult to preserve 
my gravity at her absurd comments, that I 
gave that up in despair. She has read novels 
by the cart-load, and has some romantic non- 
sense in her head constantly. I tried to make 
the best of it, and flattered her now and then, 
just to see how she would take it. 

One fatal day she appeared in that hideous 
pink calico. The very spirit of deviltry pos- 
sessed me, and I put my arm around her waist 
and kissed her cheek, saying what a nice little 
wife she would make for some lucky fellow. 
1 used up a bottle of cologne, trying to banish 
all lingering memories of that kiss. ‘Served 
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you right! You need not have been such a 
fool!’ I know all that. Even you, stern 
mentor, will say I am sufficiently punished. 
Belindy stared a moment, grew scarlet, broke 
intoa silly giggle, and simpered, as she slammed 
the door behind her :— 

‘Oh, la, Mr. Hugh! mind your manners.”’ 

1 laughed a little, and thought no more of 
it. Yesterday I was sitting here, lazily won- 
dering how much longer a fellow could vege- 
tate in the country, and listening to the low 
murmur of voices from the kitchen, when the 
sound suddenly ceased, and, without a mo- 
ment’s warning, the tornado was upon me. 
There stood the worthy Mrs. Brindle, having 
carefully closed the dcor behind her, sleeves 
rolled up over a thin, bony arm, and a smile of 
satisfaction lighting up her otherwise dull fea- 
tures. Hem! ‘‘how is that for’ description? 
She sat down, and began to rock vigorously 
back and forth, tugging away at her sleeves. 
I expected a question about dinner, or the ap- 
pearance of last week’s bill, but alas for the 
vanity of human hopes! 

‘Well, Mr. Hugh, when is it to be?” 

“When is what to be, Mrs. Brindle? 
thing to delay the dinner to-day ?”’ 

‘Dinner, Mr. Hugh! Do you s’pose I can 
think of dinner when I have Belindy’s wed- 
din’ to talk about?’’ 

“You don’t say so! Allow me to congratu- 
late you. I hope you are pleased with her 
choice.”’ 

“But why do you ask me when it is to be?” 

And I wondered what carroty-haired youth 
she was going to make happy by the gift of her 
numerous charms—and freckles. 

“Yes, lam wonderful pleased, I allays sota 
heap by you; tuk tew you right off the fust 
time Isot myeyeson you. Isee the way things 
was workin’ when Belindy cum and told me 
how nice you spoke to her. She’ll make you 
a right smart wife; she can make enymost as 
good a batch o’ bread as her ma ean, though I 
says it as shouldn’t. You’re the very one I 
would have picked out for Belindy’s husband.”’ 

Clarence, on the word and honor of a gentle- 
man, my very hair stood on end with fright! I 
gasped faintly :— 


Any- 


‘*Right smart wife! Belindy’shusband! My . 


good woman, are you out of your senses ?”’ 

‘*T know it’s reyther early to speak of it, but 
there ! don’t you be bashful about it, Mr. Hugh ! 
Belindy waren’t; she cum and told me this 
mortiing. I ’clare to gracious, Mr. Hugh, that 
gal o’ mine’s a powerful sight 0’ company for 
me. What'll I do when you take her off? 


You’ll be real good to her, won’t you? I 


s’pose, now, you wouldn’t stay here?’’ 

Here the tears came into her eyes, and ’pon 
my word, I began to feel ticklish. 

“But, Mrs. Brindle, there is some mistake 
here. I have made no proposai to your daugh- 
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ter, or aspired to the honor of being her hus- 
band.” 

“Oh, pshaw! don’t you be bashful! Arter 
| all this love-makin’, too. She'll be glad enough 

to be your wife. ‘Faint heart,’ you know.” 

‘But Mrs. Brindle’— 

‘But me no buts. Just tell me when you 
want her, so’s I kin tidy her up a bit. Lemme 
see—an all wool delaine for best, a calico, a 
white mull, a’’— 

‘But, Mrs. Brindle, I—I—am too young to 
marry.”’ 

“That’s all bosh! You’re no younger’n 
Hezekier was when we was spliced.”’ 

**T don’t want to be married yet, I’’"— 

‘Well, you’d orter. Ev’ry young man orter 
hev a home of his own, with a wife to keep it 
slicked up, and here’s one all ready for you.” 

Only too ready, I groaned in agony of spirit. 
The net was closing fast, but I made a despe- 
rate plunge. 

‘*But, Mrs. Brindle, Ido not want to marry 
your daughter. I never asked her to be my 
wife !”’ 

Up rose that dreadful woman, arms akimbo, 
hair flying, and eyes flashing with anger. 

“Don’t want to marry my darter? Hav’n’t 
asked her to be your wife? Here you ’ve ben 
makin’ love to her for a week, talkin’ and read- 
in’ to her, and to cap it off, she cums and tells 
me that yesterday you kissed her, and told her 
what a nice little wife she’d be fur you. Now 
you say you don’t want to marry her. You”— 

‘*Mrs. Brindle, I confess I have been amus- 
ing myself with her. I cannot express my re- 
gret that she has been deceived. What can I 
do to atone for it?” 

“Do? Youcan marry her!’’ Her voice had 
been rapidly rising, and now she ended with a 
shrill scream. ‘‘Do you s’pose I’m goin’ to 
hey you philanderin’ ’round my gal, makin’ 
pretty speeches, and kissin’ her, for nothin’ ? 
No, sir! Mr. Carlton, I say you shall marry 
her !”” 

Ye gods and little fishes! what a position for 
a sensitive, delicately-organized fellow to be 
in! I gazed in desperation at the tall, inflexi- 
ble figure, and made a wild dash for the door. 
But oh, horror! Iran intothearms of Belindy, 
who had evidently been listening. The old 
woman seized my coat tails, and the young one 
| screamed :— 

“La, Mr. Hugh, you frightened me! I—I just 
| come to ask maa question. So you are going 
| to have me. It is just like Amelia Amanda 
| Gorgeous, in ‘The Flying Leap.’ To think of 
me bein’ a heroine! But, O ma! that lovely 
silk dress, and the kerridge we was talking of !’”’ 
| I began to have a faint glimmering of hope, 
| very faint, but drowning men— 

| Mrs. Brindle, if you will allow me to see 
| your daughter alone, I think we can arrange 
| this unfortunate affair.”’ 
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The old woman sniffed disdainfully, and 
looked at her ‘‘darter,’’ who came to my aid. 

“Go ’long to the kitchen, ma, and lemme 
"lone; you don't know nothin’ ’bout this.’’ 

“Wall, ef you want to be a fool, I can’t help 
it. I’ve done my best for ye.” 

So saying, she released my coat tails, and 
marched off angrily. Imade Belindy sit down, 
and then my heart failed me. I blushed for 
the proposal I was about to make, and feared 
that even Belindy could not be prevailed on to 
accept it. But there was no other way, and, 
after one glance at her, as she sat biting the 
hem of her apron, and watching me with her 
faded eyes, I gained courage, and began :— 

“Miss Brindle, you know now that I have 
only been amusing myself with you, and never 
expected you to take any of my nonsense as 
earnest. I am very sorry to have roused hopes 
that I cannot fulfil. If you will promise to for- 
get it, to ‘let bygones be bygones,’ I—I—hem! 
I will buy you the prettiest silk dress I can find, 
if you consent to accept it.’’ 

She gazed doubtfully a moment, then clapped 
her hands, and said, joyfully :— 

“Oh, how nice that will be! A silk dress 
for my very own! I’m glad you didn’t marry 
me, for I don’t want to leave ma yet, and—I’m 
goin’ to singin’-school to-night with—don’t you 
wish you knew? I want green silk, be sure, 
and trimmin’s.”’ 

Oh, what a load was off my mind! 

“You shall have it, Miss Brindle. The very 
prettiest shade, and gloves to match.” 

She gave a little scream of delight, and rushed 
from the room to find ‘ma.’ ‘Pleased with 
a rattle, tickled with a straw.”” She could not 
have a husband, and consoled herself with a 
silk dress! I wonder how many of the “‘ gentler 
sex’’ would so easily relinquish their chance for 
a husband ! 

I bought the silk and the gloves to-day, and 
gave them to Belindy. She opened the pack- 
age, with various little eestatic screams, while 
the mother looked on grimly, and offered no 
opinion as to the wisdom of Belindy’s choice. 

I never thought, when I arrived at Three 
Corners, to be so soon almost a husband. 
Nearer than I ever want to be again, I assure 
you. My trunk is packed, and I leave in a 
few hours for the city, ‘‘a sadder and a wiser 
man.” 

Take warning by my sad experience, dear 
old fellow, and never flirt with a country girl, 
pour passer le temps. 

‘*Richard is himself again !’’ 

Yours jubilantly. HuGu CARLTON. 


_—————o - > - —____——_- 


Passtons, like horses, when properly trained 
and disciplined, are capable of being applied 
to the noblest purposes; but when allowed to 
have their own way, they become dangerous in 
the extreme. 





HOPE. 


BY LARA. 








* At summer’s eve, when heaven's ethereal bow 
Spans with bright arch the glittering hills below, 
Why to yon mountain turns the musing eye, 
Whose sunbright summit mingles with the sky? 
Why do those cliffs of shadowy tint appear 
More sweet than all the landscape smiling near? 
’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 

And robes the mountain in its azure hue.” 

Wuat is more beautiful or more truthful 
than the words of the inspired Campbell, whose 
soul was harmonized by the music of poetry? 

Yes, there és a potent spirit which “guides 
the raptured eye’ far beyond present scenes, 
and spite of dark surroundings will pierce the 
dim shades of futurity; will lift the veil, and 
peer into the mysteries beyond ; into the “great 
unknown” attached to the life of every indi- 
vidual. And yet as an ignis fatuus it flees 
before us, ever eluding the grasp, and we have 
naught left us but a visionary dream. 

God has mercifully designed that our mental 
vision shall be confined to certain limits beyond 
which the mind’s eye can never reach; for 
whatever of joy or sorrow, sunshine and shade, 
light and darkness, there may be in the proba- 
ble long train of years to come, Divine wisdom 
has decreed shall not be revealed, And yet 
we would, as it were, see the fate of man, and 
murmur that we cannot view our own. 

What conjectfires we form as to our happi- 
ness in life! Is it possible that love and joy, 
like phantoms, will be fleeting before us, re- 
minding of what ‘might have been,”’ yet, in 
the very joyousness, tantalizing, and rendering 
the scene one of misery and woe? Shall we 
see our former companions basking in the sun- 
light of happiness, while we are desolate and 
alone? or, shall we rejoice in the attainment of 
every hope and aspiration, and repose in peace 
and contentment with the world? Duties are 
incumbent upon us, which, performed, will 
lead us to the goal of excellence ; but which, 
left undone, will merge us into the blackness 
of darkness. But in the midst of all perplexi- 
ties, in the search for knowledge of ourselves 
and our concomitants, when surrounded by the 
gulf of despair and the yawning abyss of terror 
before us, Hope dawns smiling in peace, for— 
“With thee, sweet Hope, resides the heavenly light, 

That pours remotest rapture on the sight ; 

Thine is the charm of life’s bewildered way, 

That calls each slumbering passion into play.” 

Hope has been a characteristic in the human 
race from the beginning, for when Mercy and 
Peace were banished from the garden of Eden 
—man’s paradise—Hope lingered, still sooth- 
ing the broken spirits of the forsaken pair. 
Elijah, in his fiery car, did not forget the infla- 
ence of the charmer, but flung his mantle back 
to earth~a sacred gift—as a token that there 
is, indeed, ‘‘a wreath for every toil, a charm 
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for every woe.” The poor man’s prayer is 
mingled with hope and faith, for it would be a 
worthless thing cast on ‘‘the desert air’’ with- 
out faith as an attribute, a predominant tone. 

Ah, cold despair! could thy strides be ar- 
rested, could the power that propels thee on- 
ward be stayed, could thy frigid hands be un- 
clasped when thou hast sealed them over some 
desolate heart, then we would woo thee, Hope, 
sweet Hope, to twine thine image in our hearts, 
and glow there in beauty forever. But indeed 
thou art eloqguent—hast the words of cherubs, 
who are wise in heaven, and the voice of the 
lovely seraphs who stand near the throne. 
And thou hast power on earth to plead the 
cause of Heaven. The proud, cold heart of 
adamante, that cares for naught but its own 
weal or woe, unlocks a store at the command 
of that influence which charms the soul and 
steals away the selfish propensities. When 
tossed upon the billowy deep, foam-capped 
mountains on every side, the lightning-riven 
heavens above, the thunder and roar of the 
waves beneath ; when all the elements of earth 
and air seem vieing with each other to destroy 
the unfortunate; when the heart is sad and 
the home far away, what is it lifts the trem- 
bling form from the deck to see if there still is 
achance? ’*Tis Hope, cast as a meteor on the 
spirit of the deep. 

“ When front to front the bannered hosts combine, 

Halt ere they close and form the line ; 

Wher all on death's devoted soil is still, 

And the soldier toils with undaunted will,”’ 
why the eye so bright, the voice soclear? ’Tis 
the inspiration of hope animating his soul, and 
hails in his heart the anticipated triumph of 
to-day. He feels that he can return to loved 
ones with laurels of glory shading his brow, 
satisfied that he has advanced the cause of 
right. 

When the bereaved widow, left alone in the 
pitiless world, stitches by the midnight lamp ; 
or the weary maiden, with but a small pittance, 
toils over the completion of a manuscript for 
the publisher of a periodical, what is it takes 
the languor, consequent upon her labor, from 
her weary fingers and taxed brain? She 
thinks of the remuneration she will receive, 
and of the approving voice of the world. 


When the Christian is on the couch of death, 


and life’s last embers are burning low; when 
he feels that ‘‘soul to soul’ and ‘‘dust to dust’’ 
are fast returning, why does his countenance 
manifest such joy? ’Tis the blessed hope 
given him of a futurity spent on the margin of 
the ‘‘ Beautiful River,’’ where, through ever- 
lasting ages, he can sit in the light of holiness, 
for 
“ Bright as the pillar rose at Heaven's command, 
When Israel marched along the desert land ; 
Blazed through the night on lonely wilds afar, 
And told the path—a never setting star— 
So, heavenly genius, in thy course divine, 
Hope is thy star, her light is ever thine.” 











HE AND I. 
BY ‘LOUISE STEWART. 








Yes, he and I have lived together, 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weather, 
Full sixty years. 

The clouds of grief have dimmed our sky, 

The rays of hope have bid them fly, 
Despite our fears. 


The fruitage of a quiet life, 

Unmarked by love-consuming strife, 
Is ours. 

We soon must gather up our sheaves— 

Wheat, mixed with grass, and withered leaves, 
And hidden flowers. 


The ashes of full many a dream, 

Of many a plan, and well-laid scheme, 
Lie at our feet. 

And yet—and yet we know ’twas best 

That we should learn at His behest 
To bear defeat. 


For violets blue may come with spring, 
And April’s smiles and tears may bring 
A flowery cheer. 
Yet summer’s heat shall scorch the plain, 
And earth’s dry lips cry out for rain 
Ere fruit appear. 
And though hope’s light has often paled, 
Yet our song of love has never failed 
To bring us peace. 
And now we look beyond the skies, 
Where love made perfect never dies, 
And murmurings cease. 


—— _ ~~ 


AN EPITAPH. 


BY THOMAS G. GENTRY. 








Rest sweetly fand one, where loving hands lay thee, 
And soft, dewy tear-drops besprinkle the sod, 

Affliction’s sweetest voice forever will laud thee, 
And heart-rending sorrow commend thee to God. 


No more the dull cares of life’s stormy sea 
Shall ravish thy soul of its joys and its smiles; 
For ‘neath the worn sod of the flow’r-burden’d valley, 
Thou ’rt sleeping secure from its troubles and wiles. 
The loud-pealing-drum no more shall awake thee 
To battle’s stern, dreadful, and fearful array; 
Grim Death hath flung open the portals of Glory, 
And wafted thy spirit forever away. 


———__ ~~ 





THE foundation of a good old age is laid in 
infancy. 

A soyous smile adds an hour to one’s life, a 
heartfelt laugh a day, a grin not a moment. 

Ir is a delight to have gifts made to you by 
those whom you esteem and love, because then 
such gifts are merely to be considered as fringes 
to the garment—as inconsiderable additions to 
the mighty treasure of their affection, adding a 
grace, but no additional value, to what before 
was precious, and proceeding as naturally out 
of that as leaves burgeon out upon the trees ; 
but you feel it to be different when there is no 
regard for the giver to idealize the gift—when 
it simply takes its stand among your property, 
as so much money’s value.—Mrs. Gaskell. 
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WENTWORTH PARK. 


BY ROSETTA. 








‘“EpiTa, the expected letter has come from 
young Wentworth, and we may look for him 
at five o’clock.”” Mr. Dumond paused here a 
moment, expecting an outburst of delight from 
his daughter. The silence remained unbroken, 
so he continued: ‘‘I hope you will make your 
toilet as charming as usual, my darling, and 
join me in the drawing-room in good season.”’ 

“*Yes, papa, I hear you,’’ echoed a cheerful 
voice ; ‘‘I have only a few more touches on my 
crayon study, and with that finished, I will 
soon be at your side.’’ 

The Wentworth homestead was situated a 
few miles from New Hamburg, and stood on a 
romantic eminence facing the noble Hudson, 
and commanding an unsurpassed view of the 
river. The mansion, built in the old English 
style, was hidden from the drives by the luxuri- 
ant grove encircling its extensive park, which 
added a quiet loveliness to the secluded sur- 
roundings. Here lived Captain Francis Du- 
mond and his only surviving child, Edith, 
deprived of a mother’s tender care when a 
helpless babe. Her father had been one of the 
wealthiest of the townspeople ; but misfortune 
followed him, as he advanced in years, leaving 
him only the plain comforts of life. He hada 
noble benefactor, however, in his life-long 
friend and neighbor, Henry Wentworth, father 
of the guest mentioned in the first lines of my 
sketch, and rightful owner of Wentworth Park. 
To Captain Dumond he owed much; for he 
once saved his life at the peril of his own. 
Many other acts of kindness endeared and 
strengthened the bond of friendship. Mr. 
Wentworth finding that every offer of pecuni- 
ary assistance was proudly rejected, could de- 
vise no better plan than a union between their 
children, and Captain Dumond was appointed 
lioward Wentworth’s guardian. 

He had passed his eighteenth birthday before 
lnis father was taken from him, and his dying 
request had been, that to discharge a debt of 
gratitude owed to Captain Dumond, he desired 
a written promise from his son. In this How- 
ard acquiesced unhesitatingly, and a betrothal 
was arranged between the young people in the 
presence of the dying man. Howard had seen 
but little of Edith Dumond; she was a mere 
child ; but her merry ways impressed him fav- 
orably. Had it been otherwise, however, the 

_ circumstances under which the promise was ex- 

acted forbade any attempt to break it. Went- 
worth Park was given in trust to Captain 
Dumond until the son’s majority. 

After the burial the orphan returned to col- 
lege, and after graduating, was to spend two 
years in travel before claiming his bride, and 
inheriting, at the age of twenty-three, his fath- 
er’s vast wealth. These five years Edith spent 





| most diligently ; she pursued her studies and 
| accomplishments, and by the demise of a dis- 
| tant relative, suddenly came in possession of a 
| large fortune. 
| She felt no longer restrained by the feeling 
' that her union with Howard Wentworth would 
be a marriage de convenance. She had always 
| feared his fulfilment of the betrothal might 
‘only be through a compulsive motive. For 
this reason she made her letters, during their 
| absence, merely friendly, never alluding to the 
| future. She had not mingled much in society, 
| and the handsome features and manly form of 
| her franceé remained deeply impressed in her 
vigorous memory. 

We now return to the opening of our story. 
Edith had finished her crayon sketch and hur- 
ried to her room to arrange a becoming toilet 
| for the expected guest. Her heart leaped with 
| fear and doubt, as she wondered if Howard 
| cared for her. Certain it is, that he would find 
much to love in her now, matured as she was 
into a really beautiful girl of nineteen. Health 
glowed in her fair cheeks, and twinkled in her 
large, lustrous eyes ; the blue deepening almost 
into black when pleased or excited, allin lovely 
contrast with her luxuriant hair which curled 
in golden masses over her shoulders. Her 
form was full and symmetrical, with ease and 
grace floating in every movement. Those who 
in earlier years had known her mother, now 
saw her living type in Edith. And what added 
most to her charms, was her childish uncon- 
sciousness of her attractive beauty. 

While she stood at her dressing-table, twist- 
ing curl after curl over her fingers, she gave 
utterance to her thoughts :— 

**T suppose, to please’papa, I ought to rush 
into Howard’s arms and overwhelm him with 
kisses ; to be sure I did give him a hearty kiss 
when we parted ; but I was only a child then! 
No, I’ll not do that even if it be my impulse. 
I shall merit for once some dignity, such as I 
so often hear papa speak of in his old time ac- 
quaintances, and meet my lord with reserve, 
until I have some proof that he does not want 
merely to fulfil what the past would enforce.”’ 

The last curl untwisted from her finger, she 


; donned a dainty white dress of some thin fab- 


ric, caught at the throat by alittle pearl brooch. 
A cluster of fresh rosebuds nestled among her 
ringlets, and little pearl drops trembled in her 
ears. Her simple toilet was complete, and she 
joined her father, whom she found seated at an 
open window holding a newspaper before him ; 
but it was only now and then read, for his wist- 
ful eyes would steal out on the lawn toward 
the main entrance facing the carriage drive. 
He had looked forward to Howard’s retur 

with untold pleasure. His not unfrequent let- 
ters to the captain, from different points of 
travel, descriptive, and not withholding his 
desire to be with them again, filled the old 
man’s heart with pride and enthusiasm, and 
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he rejoiced that there were so few hours to 
separate them. Edith had not given the affair 
so much earnest consideration, and after watch- 
ing for a few moments on her father’s knee, she 
frolicked with Spry up and down the veranda, 
and finally stole away, surprising him in an- 
other moment with a brilliant galép at the 
piano, then a sweet melody. 

Spry soon sought her and laid himself quietly 
down under the piano, wagging his tail, and 
looking up into her face as though he under- 
stood and appreciated her sweet notes. The 
clock struek five, six, and the half hour; yet 
no arrival. At last Edith gave him up in her 
own mind, and assuring her father—who was 
in no way willing to be disappointed—that 
there must have been some mistake regarding 
the day or train, said she had ordered the pony 
for a short ride before twilight. How much 
she enjoyed these rides, and during the cool 
summer afternoons her father rarely missed a 
day without riding at her side. 

Putting both hands on her eheeks he im- 
printed a hasty kiss, and then ran to don his 
habit. He was not interrupted again until 
Spry’s sbrill bark, one after another in rapid 
succession, announced that Edith was near. 
The dog seemed always so delighted and so 
fond of his young mistress when mounted, and 
considered it his particular business to have all 
the inmates know when she was ready to start. 
As she came in view on her white horse, she 
waved her plumed hat, and disappeared among 
the foliage. 

How proudly the old man gazed on her, the 
joy and pride of his declining years! But what 
brought the tear that stole down his cheek ? 
was it the memory of her who had gone so long 
before ? Or was the future crowding misgiv- 
ings into his heart, that might darken the cloud- 
less sky of his now happy child? Ah, well 
might such thoughts steal upon him, for his 
darling was one of nature’s choicest gifts. She 
had seen no trouble; knew no adversity, being 
too young at the time of her father’s pecuniary 
embarrassment to realize it; and her life at 
Wentworth Park had flowed most smoothly on. 

A tap with her whip, not intended to hurt, 
informed Star that she was all ready, and one 
motion of the bridle threw him into his easy, 
loping gait. She chose the road bordering on 
Silver Creek, a winding and steady stream. 
At the end of two miles, which she had ridden 
fast, she reversed her horse’s head, taking an- 
other road homeward. She threw the bridle 
over the pommel, to let her horse rest, and 
made a fan of her riding hat. A few rods on 
she saw some myrtle and wild-flowers on the 
road-side, and springing from the saddle, left 
her pony grazing near, and stooped to gather 
the fragrant gems. Her gloves and hat were 
tossed on the grass, and she sat among the 
vines, wreathing a garland for her noble horse’s 
head. While fastening a myrtle vine among 





her curls, she fancied she heard footsteps ap- 
proaching. Picking up her whip and hat, and 
drawing on ker gloves quickly, she called her 
steed to her, and paused a moment to adjust 
his wreath. Just then a figure crossed the road 
toward her; she was not frightened, for her 
groom, who always attended her in the absence 
of her father, was in calling distance. 

The stranger tipped his hat respectfully, and 
with an apology for the intrusion, asked: ‘If 
he was on the right road leading to Wentworth 
Park ?”’ 

‘*You are right, sir,’’ replied Edith ; “‘ but if 
you are a stranger here, you must be careful to 
keep to the left, for you pass through a grove, 
and there the path separates in several direc- 
tions.’’ 

As Edith finished, she could not refrain from 
smiling, for the gentleman did not remove his 
gaze, and a peculiar expression in his face 
made her think that this fine looking individual 
bore a faint resemblance to her recollection of 
Howard Wentworth; still she had no inten- 
tion of making herself known then, while the 
stranger was disposed to lengthen the conver- 
sation. 

‘*My boyhood was passed chiefly in this vi- 
cinity,’’ he resumed, ‘‘ but having been absent 
for five long years I find the country much 
changed, and I miss familiar landmarks.’’ 

This disclosure was enough for Edith, and 
she sprung on her horse before the gentleman 
could offer a word of acknowledgment, and 
was out of sight in another moment by a bend 
in the road. She soon reached home, and toss- 
ing the bridle to the groom, almost flew to her 
room, breathless with the fast ride and eager 
expectation. 

‘‘Oh, I knowI have seen him!” she said, as 
she walked up and down unfastening her 
closely-buttoned habit. ‘‘ That surely is How- 
ard Wentworth! and I am sure he did not re- 
cognize me! How glad dear papa will be to 
see him! I must bathe my face and calm my- 
self, or I will not be able to receive him as I 
wish to.”’ ’ 

The traveller had no time to fully realize her 
attractions until she was gone, and he stood 
looking after her with his hat still in his hand. 

‘‘What a finished equestrienne!” said he, 
half aloud, as he replaced his hat and walked 
on. ‘‘ How bewitchingly she glanced up in my 
face, and blushed so modestly while I was 
talking! And her roguish curls played around 
her bright features, chasing the blushes and 
fanning them back again. Oh, if my little 
Edith possesses half her charms and sprightli- 
ness, I shall be satisfied! Let me think— 
Edith’s hair curled, but was it light—so sunny 
and golden.” 

Edith had not yet left her room, and was 
seated near the window, looking out on the 
water, fanning herself vigorously with a book- 
cover, and schooling herself to the dignified 
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part before her. A rap at her door, brought a 
hurried message from her father that Mr. 
Wentworth had arrived at last. In her white 
dress, with a stray rosebud caught in her hair, 
she descended. Her form was erect, and her 
eyes shone brilliantly as she entered the par- 
lors and stepped up to Howard. A cold smile 
gathered around her cheery lips, while she 
calmly extended her hand. 

** You are come at last, Mr. Wentworth, and 
we welcome you home,” and with a bend of 
the head she stepped back. This was all she 
said, her features remaining quiet, devoid of 
the slightest expression of emotion or pleasure. 

He recognized her at once as the charming 
little horsewoman who gave him directions 
thither in such a graceful, frank manner. But 
what had wrought the change; the haughty, 
formal greeting, with utter lack of joy? He 
showed no outward surprise, however, but as 
he pressed the coldly-proffered hand to his 
trembling lips, a shadow of injured pride 
darkened his regular features. He watched 
her closely, as she dropped into an arm-chair 
near him; there was no animation or play of 
expression in her serene countenance, yet her 
defiant beauty showed that there were springs 
within, which if touched would kindle in her 
bright eye, and mount color to her cheeks. 
This she had unconsciously shown him when 
he surprised her on the highway. 

After a few moments conversation, explain- 
ing his delay, and expressing his gratification 
at being at last with them, safe and well, he 
excused himself, and was shown to his room; 
for in his eagerness to greet Edith, he had not 
waited to change his dusty travelling suit. He 
had no sooner entered his apartment, and 
turned the key in the lock, than he gave vent 
to his injured feelings :— 

“Then this is the welcome I have treasured 
in my thoughts ; this the greeting 1 have talked 
of, dreamed of, for weeks and months; that 
has helped to shorten monotonous days of 
travel by sea, and brighten tedious distances 
by land; piéturing in mind’s eye a pretty 
sprite, beaming with joy, kissing and throwing 
her arms about my neck in childish gladness ! 
Child as she was, when we last met, she gave 
me a more earnest, loving farewell. Ah, well! 
thes welcome, the greeting that served to 
brighten so many dark hours, is over, and 
much that a fond memory cherished, gone 
with it.” 

After replenishing his toilet, he lighted a 
cigar, and tried the lounge that stood with an 
inviting air near the window. As he smoked, 
he looked languidly at the room and its ap- 
pointments. Opposite him stood a writing 
table, with bronze inkstand and drop light 
upon it; penwiper, with monogram embroid- 
ered in gold. Would he have given it more 
than a glance, if he had known the hours Edith 
had sung over it while forming his initials? 








Would the cushion under his head have laid 
more comfortably, had he seen her gentle 
hands smoothing it out? Would the whole 
room have been as dear, if he had seen her for 
days before his arrival, spending hours in 
using her skill to make it attractive and home- 
like? Selecting choice works from the main 
library to fill his bookshelf? hanging gems of 
art on the walls? and plucking with her own 
hands the sweet flowers that looked down to 
him from the mantle, table, and bureau? 

Captain Dumond was equally surprised and 
pained. He had not failed to observe his 
daughter’s chilling manner, but could not un- 
derstand the cause, as she had alluded to his 
return with affectionate enthusiasm, speaking 
of their coming marriage with her natural 
frankness and delight. He pondered over it 
when he was left alone, and resolved to make 
no mention of it to either of the young people, 
and see what change a few days companion- 
ship would bring about. 

A week slipped by without any marked 
variation in Edith’s manner toward her fiancée, 
while with others she was gay and frolicsome, 
and in moments of enthusiasm she revealed 
the inward depths of her soul. 

Howard’s patience, however, served him 
nobly ; he persevered in every delicate way to 
draw her to him. Each day he found more to 
love in her, and his love grew stronger and 
deeper, despite her tantalizing hawteur. He 
determined still to take no notice of it, but see 
what a few weeks absence would do. So, 
without even acknowledging the cause to her 
father, he mentioned his intention of passing a 
week or two, by previous agreement, with a 
fellow classmate. 

Captain Dumond now gave the affair serious 
consideration. He began to think even that 
his child lacked the affection toward Howard, 
which, previous to his return, she had taken 
no pains to conceal. If he could find proof of 
this, her father would be the last one to urge, 
or even allow, the engagement to be fulfilled. 
Howard, we already know, he thought much 
of; held him in high esteem; felt almost a 
father’s pride when his friend’s son emerged 
from college with such high honors to be ad- 
mitted to the bar in the fall, with every quali- 
fication for brilliant success. During this visit 
the captain resolved to draw some explanation 
from Edith, and one day he summoned her to 
his library. He approached the subject gently, 
and, fairly started, questioned her tenderly 
concerning hersingular and restrained manner. 
Before he had finished, he saw that he had 
touched the right spring, and with a full neart 
she told him all. 

“Tam so grieved, dear papa, to have caused 
you one moment’s uneasiness regarding my 
coming marriage with Howard. I felt that I 
was not acting quite right; but an unyielding 
desire to test his true feelings prompted my 
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strange demeanor. I do love him, papa, and | 


these years of separation haye made him more 
dear tome. There has been so much to look 
forward to during the years of our schooling, 
such a bright and happy future always before 
me, that the fear of indifference-on his part 
has made me wear a mask over my heart; and 
how nobly he has borne the injustice !’’ 

The old man was quite touched with her in- 
nocent recital, disclosed so unreluctantly, and 
they mingled their tears in silence. In a few 
moments, Edith continued :— 

“Now, dear papa, I want you to remain my 
confidant a little longer, until I am fully as- 
sured that my hand is sought from love, deep 
and lasting, unguided by a past duty.” 

“Well, well, my darling, I think your little 
heart has had very little cause to let a doubt 
rest for a moment in your mind as to Howard's 
affection, for, from the very hour of his return, 

‘in spite of your reserve, he has not even tried 

to hide his love for you, you sly puss! Now 
give me a kiss, and promise me that you will 
not go too far in earrying on this ruse.’’ 

In a few days more, invitations were sent 
out for a reception at the mansion, in honor of 
young Wentworth’s return, and Edith devoted 
herself entirely to household affairs. Howard, 
according to appointment, returned on the day 
of the reception, bringing also his college asso- 
ciate, whom he was proud to present to Edith. 
To him he had told all his troubles, acknowl- 
edging his anxiety concerning her peculiar ac- 
tions, which, in his mind, spoke stronger than 
words. 

“By Jove, Howard!’ said Victor Hall, at 
the same time giving him an encouraging slap 
on the back, when they had gone to their 
apartments to dress for evening, ‘“‘she’s an 
angel! What glorious eyes and hair! Sucha 
lovely form and queenly carriage! I declare, 
old fellow, 1’m in love with her myself! And 
what will she be in her evening dress !” 

“You speak well, indeed, and truthfully,” 
said Howard; ‘‘but let me tell you, Vic, to- 
night shall decide our future, for I’m not the 
man to be trifled with and drawn in by the ca- 
pricious whims of a coquette, if she be one, for 
you know 
“*Tis better to have loved and lost, than never to 

have loved at ail.’”’ 

**Poetical, eh?’’ resumed his friend, as they 
proceeded to dress. ‘‘ Why, my dear fellow, 
you must be blind. Every feature, every 
glance from her sweet face, bespeaks love. I 
only wish I had some one to look as fondly on 
me. And my motto is, 

“** Tis better never to have loved, than to have loved 
in vain.’”’ 

They parlied on, Howard gaining but little 
consolation in his chum’s impulsive words. 
Edith, meanwhile, stood before her glass, fas- 
tening her pearl necklace, and then picked up 


a little cluster of tuberoses and fuchsias, and 
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imprisoned them in her hair. She pressed her 
cheeks again and again, as if to chase back the 
color, as she pulled on her gloves, a shade 
lighter than the pink of her dress. 

As she entered the parlor leaning on the 
arm of her father, all eyes turned toward her 
in admiration, and Howard was the first one 
at her side. His mellow eyes and dark hair 
contrasted well with the paleness of his face ; 
paler than usual, butanimated. At one glance 
Edith was charmed with his handsome towt en- 
semble, and her manner warmed unconsciously. 
She could not mistake the secret gleam of ad- 
miration as his eyes lingered on her. 

Gradually the rooms filled, and after an over- 
ture by the band, dancing commenced. How- 
ard, of course, claimed the honor of her hand 
first. Victor Hall was her happy partner in 
several dances, after which he waited impa- 
tiently for an opportunity to get Howard aside 
to eulogize his lovely fiancée. At length they 
came together, and retreated to a little back 
sitting-room, lighted cigars, and seated them- 
selves in the bay-window. The room was 
dark, save the rays of the moon, which stole 
softlyin. They were talking earnestly as they 
entered, Victor telling his conversation with 
the young hostess, and Howard listening with 
poorly-concealed vexation, to which he at last 
gave utterance. He. left the window, and 
threw himself down on the sofa :-— 

“There’s no use, Vic; you can’t convince 
me. [never will claim the hand of Edith Du- 
mond! I hold no place in her heart, and with- 
out an equal exchange of love no woman shall 
possess my life’s devotion. This for trusting 
her, idolizing her, only to be taunted by her 
fickleness.’’ 

“There, there, my boy, you are excited ; you 
are too’’— 

Before he could say more, Edith stood before 
them. She came from the farther end of the 
room, having entered noiselessly, and she had 
heard every syllable. She paused before How- 
ard, with both hands extended ; their confusion 
was mutual. Victor Hall, feeling that his 
presence only multiplied their embarrassment, 
quickly left the room. Edith sank down be- 
side him, and as soon as she could control her 
yoice to speak, said :— 

‘Forgive me, Howard! Pray forgive my 
cruel, unjust conduct! I have heard all you 
said, and I thank God in knowing, ere it be too 
late, that our affections are equally exchanged ! 
From a little girl, my love has grown stronger 
each year; but I had so feared that you sought 
me to make good the promise made to your 
dying father, that I veiled my heart, and”’— 

“IT know the rest, Edith; bat I forgive your 
doubting heart, which shall never know the 
suffering it has caused. But the misery is all 
erased by the silver lining shining out from our 
clouds of the future.’’ 

After a tew happy moments, they hurried 
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back to the drawing-room, not wanting to be 
missed even by Victor Hall, who very soon 
made an opportunity to give them hearty con- 
gratulations. They devoted themselves to the 
entertainment of their guests, who returned to 
their homes, little dreaming of the happy recen- 
ciliation the evening had brought about. 

The weeks that followed were joyous ones, 
indeed. The old captain’s heart had been made 
glad, and the young folks rode and raced to- 
gether. Howard had a landmark placed on 
the spot where he met Edith, and they often 
halted, when riding, and had a mock dialogue. 

Only a few weeks later, the mansion was 
again thrown open. Flowers were festooned 
in the halls, over doors, windows, everywhere. 
Even the birds in the lawn trees sang louder 
and merrier, for Edith Dumond became a happy 
bride, and rightful mistress of Wentworth 
Park. 
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THE OBJECT OF LIFE. 


To live should be our highest aim. By this 
is not meant the mere physical act of living, 
but that development of all our powers with 
which we are endowed—that striving after per- 
fection—that attainment of knowledge which 
should be the great aim of our existence. To 
some men, life is one dull, monotonous round ; 
no yellow ears of corn are gathered from the 
workings of their brain. Some fancy they 
have attained the very aeme.of manhood if 
they can puff a cigar or twirl a walking stick ; 
but such is surely not the highest style of man. 
Of such, when their sand-glass has run, no 
fossil trace will be left, telling to future gene- 
rations their story—no ‘footprints on the 
sands of time!’’ 

The first object of life should be to get 
knowledge, and “with all getting to get un- 
derstanding.’’ If any distinguished position 
in life is to be obtained, it can only be realized 
by superior knowledge combined with stability 
and true moral worth. He that would keep 
pace with the march of civilization must know 
something ; he must make himself acquainted 
with all that he can. The greater his know]l- 
edge the greater his power, because knowledge 
is power. Life can only be lengthened by the 
attainment of knowledge; it enables us to do 
as much in three months as could otherwise be 
done in twelve. Some men may be said to be 
young at sixty, while another shall be old at 
thirty; and why? Because the former only 
knows the alphabet of knowledge ; the latter 
is acquainted with the language of it. Every- 
thing to him means something ; each pebble is 
a volume, each drop of water an ocean of life. 
The true liver makes it his business to inquire 
into the operation of God’s laws, to discover, 
if he can, some hidden principle which shall 
advance the intelligence of the age in which 








he has his being. Yet it is not to be supposed 
that we can make ourselves acquainted with 
every department of science and art; but there 
is enough for healthy thought in every portion 
of the universe. He that cannot scan the 
heavens can, perhaps, search the bowels of the 
earth. He that cannot call the lightning to 
his aid can, perhaps, play with the sunbeam, 
and make it his servant. God never calls a 
person into existence without giving him a ca- 
pacity for improvement; all are fitted for 
something, that something we should discover 
and humbly prosecute to the best of our ability. 
Let, there lie in us a fixed determination to ex- 
cel in something; let us feel that we have a 
power which all others do not possess, and Jet 
us be conscious that our future well-being de- 
pends upon the right use of this power ; let us 
raise ourselves above mediocrity, and take our 
stand one step higher in the ladder of advance- 


ment; let us throw light on something; let us ° 


hold fast to the truth and reject error. 

But another aim of life must be the impart- 
ing to others the knowledge we have obtained. 
We must be useful in our day and generation, 
and whenever we can assist our fellows, this 
must be our object. One way of making life 
truly enjoyable is by imparting to others that 
of which we ourselves have happily become 
possessed. 

“It is better to wear out than to rust out ;’’ 
and by giving to others that knowledge which 
we may have acquired, will our own powers 
be strengthened, and our influence extended. 
He that has no definite course to pursue must 
be a miserable being, feeling not the impor- 
tance of life, knowing not its aims, and there- 
fore failing to appreciate its purest enjoyments. 
He has but an empty soul; his mind is one 
vast blank ; no beautiful vision meets his men- 
tal gaze ; no flower speaks to his soul ; he hears 
no music in the winds or the waves ; nature to 
him is a closed book ; science, aye, and litera- 
ture, one mighty maze. Take, then, some ob- 
ject for which to strive—die having attained it. 

Homo. 
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THE smallest compliment we receive from 
another, confers more pleasure than the great- 
est compliment we pay ourselves. 


THE accumulation of wealth is followed by 
an increase of care, and by an appetite for 
more. He who seeks for much will ever be in 
want of much. It is best with him to whom 
God has given that which is sufficient, though 
every superfluity be withheld.— Horace. 


THE love of flowers is natural to all. The 
Almighty in His infinite wisdom has ordained 
man for the cultivation of the earth ; and thus 
it is that we are, in a manner, like our first 
parent Adam, made gardeners, and our incli- 
nations lead us to the culture of flowers. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


TRAVELLING DRESSING-CASE. 


THE outside is of cloth. It is lined with 
holland, and has inside a narrow embroidered 


pattern, worked in chain-stitch. The shape of | measuring eight inches in diameter. 


Fig. 1. 
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the fittings may be copied from the design 
shown open. The outside is bound with sarce- 
net ribbon, and has strings to fasten together 
with a hair-roller to draw through after they 
are tied. 
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SMOKING-CAP. 


Ir is simply braided, according to our illus- 
tration, with gold soutache on a ground of 
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brown cloth ; or, if preferred, the pattern may 
be worked in chain stitch with purse-silk of a 
different shade from the ground. 








WORK-BASKET. 


WorK-BASKET of fancy straw and black 
split-cane, standing six inches in height, and 
The lid 


is lined with blue taffetas, and ornamented 
with embroidered leaves of white cloth (see 
Fig. 2). The embroidery is worked with dif- 


Fig. 1. 
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ferent colored purse-silk in chain, knotted, and 


feather stitch, and is edged with gold soutache. 
The leaf is then vandyked. Outside the lid 
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are similar leaves, and a box plaited ruching 
and a bow of gros grain ribbon. 


— —- ~~ 
CROCHET OVER-PETTICOAT AND 
BODICE, IN ONE PIECE, 
FOR CHILD OF TWO YEARS OF AGE. 
Tuis little dress is worked in white and pink 


Berlin wool. You work it in one piece. For 
the length of the back part, make a chain of 92 





with the white wool, on this work 9 plain rows 
of crochet tricotee, this forms half of the back 
breadth. In the 10th row take up 65 stitches 
and work back. In-the 11th row take up 63 








stitches, work back, continue for 18 more rows 
to take up two stitches less each row. Then 
in the next 5 rows take up three less each time. 
Now you work 4 rows, taking up the whole 
number of stitches, 92, which were left in the 
10th row; take these up row by row until all 
areraised. You then work 7 rows of 81 stitches, 
leaving the 11 last, which are on the left-hand 
side of the work, unraised. These 7 rows form 
the under part of the armhole, In the next 
row, which is the 46th, at the end of the 81st 
stitch make a chain of 11, working very loosely, 
take up these 11 stitches on the needle as loops 
and work them all back. 47th row. Work the 
whole of the last row, then make a chain of 22 
stitches, take these stitches up in the same 
manner as in the last row, and work all off. 





Work-Table.—(See Page 466.) 
Now work 4 more plain whole rows, of the 
whole length of 114 stitches; you then leave 
the twenty-two stitches unworked, and work 4 
plain rows of 92 stitches. You then commence 
the front gore. Take up 10 stitches only in the 
row and work off. Inthe next row take up the 
last 10 stitches and 3 more, work back ; repeat 
this last little row 4 more times, then work 20 
rows, raising 2 more stitches in each row in- 
stead of 3. At the end of the 20th of these 
short rows you should have 65 stitches on the 
needle ; this forms the height of the skirt. Now 
work 11 rows of 92 stitches, working upon the 
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55th row; at the end of this row you finish half 
the little dress. In the next row work 60 
stitches, then, instead of taking up the next 
stitch on the last row make a chain of 32 and 
work them on the needle, forming another row. 
You thus form the opening for the front. Work 
10 rows plain on the last row, then in the next 
raise 65 stitches, only work back; in the next 
19 rows raise 2 stitches less each row, then 5 
rows, raising 3 stitches less each row, and then 
a row of 10 stitches only. Now work 4 plain 
rows of the whole length of 92 stitches, then 
in the next row make a chain of 33, take up 
these stitches on the needie, and work back. 
You next work 4 rows the whole length of 114 
stitches, now work a row leaving 22 stitches at 
the end unworked. In the next row, leave the 
last 11 of the preceding row unworked. Now 
work 7 rows of 81 stitches only. In the follow- 
ing row make a chain of 11 at the end of the 
row, take up all the stitches, and on it work 4 
plain rows. Then take up 12 stitches, work 
back. In the next 4 rows take up 3 more 
stitches each time. In the next 2 rows, 2 more 
stitches each row, then 9 plain rows of 92 
stitches, which finishes the skirt ; join up neatly 
now to the first row, and sew the end of the 
four rows of 114 stitches to the top of the first 
and last of the back rows, so forming the shoul- 
der straps. You now work around the little 
dress with blue wool. The illustration gives 
the border in an enlarged size. For the border 
work as follows: 1 de on the first stitch of the 
bottom of the petticoat, 5 ch, 1 long on the first 
of the 5 ch, miss 2 loops on the petticoat, 1 de 
on the next, repeat from * ali around. In the 
2d row work in single crochet to the top of the 





top, the fronts, and the armholes, and on it 
work 2 rows of this border. You add bows, 
slioulder-knots of blue ribbon, also a sash, 
which completes the dress. 
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CASE FOR VISITING CARDs, LETTERS, 
ETC. 

THE material used is Russia leather, the dark 

gray shades being the most effective. Inside 





are partitions to receive the cards or letters, 
Fig. 1. 





and outside isan embroidered medallion worked 
with chenille and purse-silk, on a ground of 
gray taffetas. The design for this is given ia 





3d of the 5 ch, and *, then work 5 ch, 1 long on 
the first of the 5 ch, 1 de on the 3d of the next 
5ch, repeat from *. Work 6 rows of this border 
round the bottom of the petticoat, then work 
a row of plain double crochet aj] around the 


The violets are formed of violet, and 


Fig. 2. 
the leaves of green chenille; the veining of the 
leaves is worked partly in feather stitch, and 
partly in point ruase ; and the sewing-on is hid- 
den by a fine gold cord. 
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TRIMMING FOR PETTICOATS. 
Figs. 1 and 2.—These trimmings for skirts 


Fig. 1. 





are in reduced size. They are different width 
ruffles bound and gathered. 
<spieahtindlaeaiiipiadltpieandasvanibias 
WORK-TABLE. 
(See Engraving, Page 44.) 

THE frame is of cane-work, black and yel- 
low. The basket put into it is covered with 
silk, and trimmed with ribbon, ruching, and 














bows. Pockets are put on the outside. These 
are ornamented with a design in braid-work. 
The inside is trimmed with quilted sarcenet, 
and fitted with pockets and straps for scissor. 


Fig. 1.—Embroidered Strap. 


Fig. 2.—Detail of Strap. 





EMBROIDERED STRAPS FOR PLAIDS, 
CLOAKS, ETC. 


THE design given in our illustration is 
worked ona ground of brown cloth, in satin 
and overcast stitch, with purse silk of a lighter 
shade. The cloth is then bound with brown 
worsted braid. 
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Leceipts, ‘Ete. 
DINNER SERVETTES. 


(For General Directions, see Receipt Department, 
October number, 1873.) 


THE WING SERVIETTE. 
FOLD the servietie in half and again in a quarter. 








Fold both ends to meet in the centre, as is represent- 
ed by letter bin Fig. i. The open edges must be at 


the top, the folded portion below. Turn the upper 
corners down to letter c, in Fig. 2, creasing them as 





represented by the black lines. Fold the left-hand 
side partially under (see Fig. 3), repeat this with 
right side from the black line. Stand the serviette 


Fig. 3, 





upright, and with both hands separate the folds at 
the top. Crease the lower points well down, or the 
serviette will nut stand upright. 








soned, and serve them up in it. 
wiil in all cases be found to give a pleasing zest to 
the flavor. 








MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

To Mince Veal.—Take eqyal quantities of cold 
dressed veal, minced very fine, fat, and crums of 
bread, and season it well; add chopped onions, pars- 
ley, saét, and Cayenne pepper; wet it with one or 
two eggs, according to the quantity, adding, if neces- 
sary, a little cold melted butter; make the mixture 
into balls or egg-shapes, and roll them in as much 
boiled rice as they will take around them. Stew 
them for one hour and a halfin good gravy, well sea- 


A squeeze of lemon 


Veal Cake.—Bone a breast of veal, and cut it in 
slices; cut also slices of ham or lean ba- 
con, and boil six eggs hard; butter a 
deep pan, and place the whole in layers 
one over the other, cutting the eggs in 
slices, and seasoning with chopped herbs 
and Cayenne pepper, and wetting the 
herbs with anchovy or other highly-fia- 
vored sauce. Cover up the whole, let it 
bake for four hours, and, when taken 
from the oven, lay a weight upon it to 
press it well together. When cold, turn 
it out. 

To Roast a Beef Tongue.—Take a fine 
large fresh tongue, scald it, and take ot? 
4 the skin; cut it off at the root and trim 
it neatly: stick a few cloves here and 
there in it, and put it in a ecradle-spit; 
sprinkle it with salt, and baste it well with butter. 
Serve it with a sauce made as follows: Put intoa 
stewpan half a pint of port-wine, with about half the 
quantity of well-seasoned gravy; reduce it to one- 
half; then stir in a good piece of butter and a table- 
spoonful of flour; add a squeeze of lemon; place the 
tongue ina dish, and serve hot with the sauce poured 
around. In Spain, the sauce is strongly impregnated 
with saffron. 

Bubble-and-Squeak.—Cut slices from a cold boiled 
round or rump of beef; let them be fried quickiy 
until brown, and put them into a dish to be kept hot. 
Clean the pan from the fat; put into it greens and 
earrots previously boiled and chopped small, or, in- 
stead of these, large onions sliced thin and fried, 
though sometimes only greens are used. Add a little 
butter, pepper, and salt; make the vegetables very 
hot, and put them around the beef with a little gravy. 

Potato Soup.—Take some large mealy potatoes; 
peel and cut them into small slices, with an onion; 
boil them in three pints of water till tender, and then 
pulp them through a colander; add a small piece of 
butter, a little Cayenne pepper and salt, and, just 
before the soup is served, two spoonfuls of good 
cream. The soup must not be allowed to boil after 
the cream has been put into it. This will be found a 
most excellent soup, and, being easily and quickly 
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made, is useful upon an emergency, when such an 
addition is suddenly required to the dinner. 

To Roast a Leg of Pérk.—Choose a small leg of fine 
young pork; raise the skin around the knuckle with 
a sharp knife, and fill the space with sage and onion 
chopped, and a little pepper and salt, securing the 
skin tight with string to keep 
in the stuffing. Score the skin 
in slices, but do not cut deeper 
than the outer rind. Put it at 
first a good distance from the 
fire, baste it frequently to pre- 
vent its scorching ; when about 
three parts done, rub the skin 
rather firmly with raw butter, 
after which flour it lightly and 
put close to the fire to crisp the 
crackling. Apple-sauce should 
be served with it. 

Venison Steaks. —Cut them 
from the neck; season thei ~ 
with pepper and salt. When 
the gridiron has been well heat- 
ed over a bed of bright coals, 
grease the bars, and lay the 
steaks upon it. Broil them 
well, turning them once, and 
tuking care to save as much of 
the gravy as possible. Serve them up with some 
currant jelly laid on each steak, 

To Hash Cold Venison.—Cut the meat into nice 
small slices, and put the trimmings and bones into a 
saucepan with barely water enough to cover them, 
and an onion. Let them stew for two hours; then 
strain the liquid into a stewpan; add to it some bits 
of butter rolled in flour, and 
whatever gravy was left of the 
venison. Stir in some currant 
jelly, and boil it half an hour; 
then put in the meat and a glass 
of port-wine; keep it over the 
fire just long enough to warm 
it through, but do not aliow it 
to boil. 


Mashed Potatoes and Spin- 
ach or Cabbage.—Moisten cold 
mashed potatoes with a little 
white sauce; take cold cabbage 
or spinach, and chop either one 
very finely. Moisten them with 
a brown gravy. Fillatin mould 
with layers of potatoes and cab- 
bage; cover the top and put it 
intoastewpan of boiling water. 
Let it remain long enough to 
warm the vegetables ; then tura 
the vegetables out and serve 
them. This might be prepared 
by boiling the vegetables sepa- 
rately, and merely putting them 
into the mould in layers, to be 
turned out when wanted. It 
forms a very pretty dish for an 
enirée. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Savoy Cake.—Break ten very fresh eggs into a pan 
(a round-bottomed biscuit pan is best for the pur- 
pose) with one pound of sifted loaf-sugar: set the 
pan in warm water and whisk very briskly for a 
quarter of an hour, or until the batter is quite thick 
and warm; take it out of the water and whisk until 
eold ; stir in as lightly as possible to thoroughly mix 
it, one pound of flour; flavor with essence of lemon, 





or the rind of a lemon rubbed on sugar; pour into 
the mould and bake. Prepare the mould as follows: 
Melt a little fresh butter, take off the scum, and 
pour it off the dregs; let it cool, and with a brush (a 
painter’s small brush is very good for the purpose), 
rub it well, so that it looks creamy, into all the points 

Fig. 4. 





of the mould, and dust it with sugar and flour, mixed 
in equal quantities, sufficient to adhere to the batter. 

Seed-Cauke without Butter.—Dry and warm one 
pound of flour and one pound of loaf-sugar pounded 
finely, four spoonfuls of warm water, four of brandy, 
one of orange-flower water, and two ounces of cara- 
way-seed ; mix all together, then beat up twelve eggs 





Fig. 5.—SERVIETTE COMPLETE. 


with half the whites, add them to the cake, beat the 
whole well, and bake it two hours. 

Vienna Cake.—One pound of flour, the same quan- 
tity of butter and of sifted loaf-sugar, and the yelks 
of fourteen eggs, the whole to be beaten together for 
three-quarters of an hour; then beat the whites of 
the eggs to a froth; mix the greater part by degrees 
to the paste, and keep beating till the whole is soft 
and light. Cut pieces of paper the size and shape of 
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the dish to be used, spread the paste upon them, put 
it into the oven, and let it bake; but not enough to 
be brown; then spread each with jam made of fruit, 
and a little jelly, and pile one upon the other. Let it 
remain until quite cold, and, some hours afterwards, 
add a fresh quantity of sugar to the whites of eggs: 
pour it over the top, and ornament it with preserved 
orange and lemon chips, colored sugar-plums, etc., 
and let it stand in a cool oven to dry. 

Wafers.—Take fine flour, dried and sifted, make it 
mto a smooth thin batter with very good milk, ora 
little cream and water; add about as much white 
wine as will make it thick enough for pancakes, 
sweeten it with a ‘ittle loaf-sugar, and flavor with 
beaten cinnamon. When thus prepared, have the 
wafer-irons made ready by being heated over a char- 
coal fire: rub the irons with a piece of linen cloth 
dipped in butter, then pour a spoonful of the batter 
upon them, and close them almost immediately ; turn 
them upon the fire, pare the edges with a knife, as 
some of the batter will ooze out. A short time will 
bake them when the irons are properly heated. The 
wafers must be curled around whilst warm. 

Sugar-wafers, which are much in use throughout 
France and Spain for eau-sucrée, are made by whisk- 
ing white sugar into a froth with the white of eggs 
and isinglass, and then baking it as above. 

Irish Cake.—Take one pound of butter beaten to a 
cream, three-quarters of a pound of sugar, sifted and 
dried, nine eggs, the yelks and whites beaten sepa- 
rately, a quarter of a pound of almonds blanched 
and sliced, one and a quarter pound of currants, 
picked and dried, the same weight of flour also dried. 
When the butter has been worked with the hand to 
a cream, siftin the sugar, which should be quite hot: 
when mixed pour in the yeiks of eggs, then add the 
whites; work it half an hour, then add the flour by 
degrees; when thoroughly mixed, add a very small 
teacupful of brandy. The currants and almonds, 
with a quarter of a pound of lemon or citron peel, 
should be added just before the cakes are placed in 
the oven, which should be hot. The cake should be 
beaten an hour; the hand should be kept moving 
the same way, and not taken out. 

Montagu Pudding.—Half a pound of suet chopped, 
but not finely, four tabiespoonfuls of flour, and four 
eggs, mixed into a batter with four spoonfuls of 
milk: add half a pound of raisins stoned, and a little 
sugar, and boil the whole four hours in a basin. 

Boiled Curd Pudding.—Rub the curd of two quarts 
of milk well drained throughasieve. Mix it with six 
eggs, a little cream, two spoonfuls of orange-flower 
water, half a nutmeg, flour and crums of bread each 
three spoonfuls, currants and raisins half a pound of 
each. Boil an hour in a thick well-floured cloth. A 
very delicate species of curd can be made by mixing 
a pint of very sour buttermilk with two quarts of 
new milk. In Ireland it is the constant mode of 
making “two-imilk”’ whey. 

Macaroni Pudding.—Simmer one or two ounces of 
the pipe sort in a pint of milk, and a bit of lemon 
and cinnamon, till tender; put it into a dish, with 
milk, two or three yelks of eggs, but only one white, 
sugar, nutmeg, one spoonful of peach-water, and 
halfa glassof raisin wine. Bake with a paste around 
the edges. A layer of orange marmalade or rasp- 
berry jam in a macaroni pudding, for change is a 
great improvement. 

Rice Pudding with Fruit.—Swell the rice with a 
very little milk over the fire; then mix fruit of any 
kind with it, currants, gooseberries scalded, pared 
and quartered apples, raisins, or black currants, and 
still better red currant jelly, with one egg to bind 





the rice; boil it well, and serve with powdered cin- 
namon and sugar. 

» Orange-Fool.—Mix the juice of three oranges, three 
eggs well beaten, a pint of cream, a little nutmeg 
and cinnamon, and sweeten to your taste. Set the 
whole over a slow fire, and stir it till it becomes as 
thick as good melted butter, but it must not be boiled ; 
then pour it into a dish for eating cold. 

Fruit Cream.—Take half an ounce of isinglass, dis- 
solved in a little water, then put one pint of good 
cream, sweetened to the taste; boil it; when nearly 
cold, lay some apricot or raspberry jam on the bot- 
tom of a glass dish, and pour it over. This is most 
excellent. 


A CHEAP ICE HOUSE. 

A CORRESPONDENT of a New York journal gives a 
description of a cheap plan’for an ice house that has 
been in use in his neighborhood for ten years, and 
has never yet failed in keeping ice as well as the 
more expensive houses. It is simply an enclosure of 
about six feet square in the clear, and six feet high. 
The walls are formed of old refuse timbers, thrown 
closely together, with no regard to form or comeli- 
ness. The roof is made of hemlock boards. The 
entire cost of this building did not exceed five dol- 
lars, and, practically considered, it is a success; not 
ambitious of containing thirty-five loads of ice, but 
simple five loads. About six inches of sawdust was 
spread upon the ground floor, and in packing, a 
space of about nine inches was left between the ice 
and the walls of the building for sawdust, and about 
nine inches of sawdust was spread upon the top of 
the ice, and the thing was fixed. The three main 
principles observed here will always insure a supply 
of ice, viz.: good ventilation, good drainage, and 
plenty of sawdust. With these rules adhered to, a 
corner of any old pen-shed will prove quite efficient 
in preserving ice. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Scurf inthe Head.—A simple and effectual remedy. 
Into a pint of water drop a lumpof fresh quick lime, 
the size of a walnut; let it stand all night, then pour 
the water off clear from sediment or deposit, add a 
quarter of a pint of the best vinegar, and wash the 
head with the mixture. Perfectly harmless; only 
wet the roots of the hair. 

To Dye Silk Lilac.—For every pound of silk, take 
one-and-a-half pound of archil, mix it well with the 


, liquor; make it boil a quarter of an hour, dip the silk 


quickly, then let it cool, and wash it in river water, 


| and a fine half violet, or lilac, more or less full, will 


be obtained. 
Substitute for Cream in Tea or Coffee.—Beat the 
white of an egg toa froth, put to it a verysmall lump 


| of butter, and mix well. Then turn intoit gradually, 


| $0 that it may not curdle. 


If perfectly done, it wiil 


| be an excellent substitute for cream. 


Mint Vinegar.—Put into a wide-mouthed bottle, 
fresh nice clean mint leaves enough to fill it loosely ; 
then fill up the bottle with good vinegar; and after 
it has been stopped close for two or three weeks, it is 


| to be poured off clear into another bottle, and kept 


well corked for use. Serve with lamb when mint 
cannot be obtained. 
Horseradish Sauce for Cold Meat or Game.--Mix 


well together one ounce of grated horseradish, half 


| an ounce of salt, a tablespoonful of made-mustard, 


| and three dessertspoonfuls of moist sugar, the same 


quantity of vinegar, and milk or cream to make it 


| the consistence of good cream, or thicker, if pre- 


ferred. 
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Editors’ Cable. 


AGNES STRICKLAND. : 

By the death of gnes Strickland the world has 
lost one whose talents and character made her an 
ornament alike of literature and of womanhood. 
Like Mrs. Semerville, she entered a field of research 
which had been regarded as almost closed to women, 
and in this field she gained a distinction which not 
many men among her contemporaries have attained. 
Her principal work, the “ Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land,” filled a vacant place in historical and biogra- 
phical literature, and wa$ so well completed that it is 
not,likely soon to be superseded. It is nota mere com- 
pilation from the works of earlier authors, but is to a 
considerable extent the product of original investi- 
gation. It has thus acquired such authority that 
other writers of note—as, for example, Lord Camp- 
bell, the author of ** Lives of the Lord Chancellors,” 
—have saved themselves the trouble of historical 
study by a frequent resort to its pages. 

Miss Strickland was one of a large family, several 
of whom had literary tastes and capacities of a supe- 
rior order. Their father, Mr. Thomas Strickland, of 
Reydon Hall in Suffolk, was a gentleman of good 
position and of fine character and scholarly attain- 
ments. He had a large library, was devoted to his 
children, and was their principal instructor. One of 
his sons, the late Colonel Thomas Strickland, of 
Lakefield in Canada, was the author of a well-writ- 
ten work, entitled “Twenty-seven Years in Canada 
West.” Two of the elder daughters, Elizabeth and 
Jane, wrote much for English periodicals, and were 
useful assistants of Agnesin her labors. Two younger 
sisters, Susanna and Catharine, on marrying, re- 
moved with their husbands to Canada. The former, 
better known as Mrs. Moodie, had published several 
books in England before her marriage, but owes her 
reputation as an authoress chiefly to two excellent 
works, “ Roughing it in the Bush,” and “ Life in the 
Clearings,”’ which describe with much liveliness and 
force the life of a settler in a new country. The 
younger sister, Catherine (Mrs. Traill) has given 
special attention to botany, and has prepared a valu- 
able illustrated work on the wild-flowers, shrubs, and 
forest trees of Canada. 

It was in such a family that Agnes Strickland had 
the good fortune to be reared. She was born in July, 
1796, and was consequently, at the time of her death, 
in her seventy-eighth year, Some interesting remin- 
iscences of her earlieg years have been lately given 
to the world by her sister, Mrs. Moodie, in a Cana- 
dian journal. From these we learn that the branch 
of literature in which she attained distinction was 
her favorite study from childhood :— 

“Her love of history was a passion. We had a 
good old-fashioned library, and she soon made her- 
self acquainted with all its historical works, while 
she knew the finest passages of the English classics 
by heart. How we ilttie ones used to gather around 
her in the flrelight during the long winter evenings 
to hear her repeat to us the ing of Hector anc 
Andromache, or the death of Julius Caesar, from 


Shakspeare; and often she would frame little ro- 
mances for us, founded upon passa from English 


history, to which we listened Mvith reathiess atten- 
tion. No historical romance in after life was ever 
read by us with such zest.” 

She took an interest in politics, which is not usu- 
ally felt by girls of her age. When her father was 
confined to his bed by iliness, she was accustomed 
to read the newspaper's to him:— 








“Perched on the foot of his bed, she would read 
with grave interest the political events of those stir- 
ring times, and the long speeches of the Ministers in 
the House of Commons. Her attention was so deeply 
engaged that she would arrange our school-room 
into a House of Commons, and give usa grand speech 
from Mr. Canning, whom she was sup to repre- 
sent, and we thought it great fun to cheer and ery 
‘Hear! hear!’ Oddly enough, the fatherand his child 
politician seldom agreed upon historical subjects. He 
wus a Whig and a great admirer of William IIL, 
whom she detested, being a devoted champion of the 
unfortunate House of Stuart. Yet I never remember 
any trouble arising out of their opposition. She 
loved her father, aud was ever constant in her at- 
tachment.” 

These high Tory notions were abiding. They were 
apparent in her historical biographies, and attracted 
some hostile criticism. But it is only just to say that 
they were combined with an ardent attachment to 
liberty. One of her earliest efforts in composition 
was a poem which she commenced, but did not com- 
plete, entitled “ The Spirit of Freedom.”” Mrs. Moodie 
gives a passage of this poem, relating to the revolt 
of the Roman slaves under Spartacus, which, she 
remarks, has remained in her recollection for over 
sixty years, and which was indeed well worth pre- 
serving :— 

“Yes, glorious Spartacus! to thee belong 
The —* wreath—the poet's noblest song ; 
Not thine, proud chief, to wear a servile chain ; 

Better to die than bear so foul a stain, 

To strike one blow for altar, hearth, and home, 

And dare the conflict with Imperial Rome. 

She paused astonished at the venture brave, 

And the world’s mistress trembled at a slave! 

A slave no more! thy chosen champion stood, 

Free and unconquered as the ocean flood— 

And long recording history shall tell 

The spot where Spartacus and freedom fell.” 

Mrs. Moodie thinks that her sister was not more 
than fourteen years of age when these spirited and 
harmonious lines were composed. 

In these peculiarly combined traits of character— 
an intense reverence for royalty and an earnest love 
of freedom—Agnes Strickland resembled the ma- 
jority of her countrymen and countrywomen, ani 
was, therefore, by disposition as well as by talent, 
well qualified to write on English history in a style 
which would secure the approval of most of her 
readers. She had other qualities which insured af- 
fection and esteem, irrespective of literary eminence 
or political views. We have reason to feel assured 
that sisterly partiality has not exaggerated, in the 
following tribute, the worth of its object :— 

“ An affectionate, loving daughier, a faithful sister 
and friend, kind and benevolent to the poor, and 
ponenens warm sympathies for the sick and suffer- 

ng, she never let the*adulation of the world inter- 
fere with the blessed domestic charities. A sincere 
Protestant, and a firm adherent of the Church of 
England, nothing but illness ever prevented her 
from joining in its Sabbath duties, and partaking of 
itssacred Communion. For years she conducted the 
first Sabbath-school in our parish church, instituted 
by herself; and her literary labors were never al- 
lowed to interfere with what she considered sacred 
obligations.” 

A nation which can show, in our time, such exam- 
ples of moral excellence, combined with intellectual 
power, as are seen in the lives and works of Agnes 
Strickland and Mary Somerville, has grounds for 
confidence and hope in the future, which neither 
commercial greatness nor military strength could so 
well afford. 
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OUR NATIONAL THANKSGIVING DAY. 

SHALL this happy holiday be preserved as our 
Home Festival, teaching our children the greatness 
of Freedom that upholds the faith, the hope, and the 
charities of life? 

The subject has been before the country for 
twenty-seveti years. In 1859 the Governors of the 
States united on the same day, and this Union 
Thanksgiving was enjoyed by the whole nation. 
But then came the war, and it was not till 1863 that 
President Lincoln issued his proclamation for @ 
National Thanksgiving on the last Thursday of No- 
vember. It was observed in all the States then sub- 
ject to the flag. 

Since that time, successive Presidents have yearly 
xppointed a thanksgiving day, and measures have 
been taken to draw the attention of Congress to the 
importance of legalizing the last Thursday in No- 
vember for the perpetual celebration of our national 
holiday. . Bills for this purpose have twice been be- 
fore a committee, but have never been reached in 
the House. Will not the Forty-Fourth Congress 
come to our help? In doing so, they will have the 
example of the first Congress of the United States, 
whose members, at the élose of the first session, 
unanimously instructed President Washington to 
appoint such aday. Washington appointed the last 
Thursday of November, 1789. 

We may say with just pride that the Lapy’s Book 
has steadily and consistently, for twenty-seven years, 
been the advocate of a thanksgiving held on that 
day; but not until very lately did we discover that 
in so doing we had the illustrious precedent of the 
Father of our Country aud the first of our Con- 
gresses. 

And now will not our legislators settle this great 
question? We make this appeal on behalf of the 
women of America, who see on Thanksgiving Day 
their sons and daughters reunited, and their homes 
happy. They have deserved well of our legislators, 
if only for the sacrifices they have made, and the 
substantial aid they have afforded to the noblest ef- 
forts of men. On behalf and in the service of wo- 
manhood, we beseech Congress to settle, once for 
ail, either that the President shall issue every year 
his proclamation appointing this November holiday, 
or that the last Thursday in that month shall from 
henceforward be observed, throughout the length 
and breadth of our land, as a time of rejoicing and 
giving thanks for the blessings of the year. 


PRESIDENT WASHINGTON’S PROCLAMATION, 
1789. 


Whereas, It is the duty of all nations to acknowl- 
edve the Providence of Almighty God, to obey His 
will, to be grateful for His benefits, and humb y im- 
— His protection and favor; and, whereas, both 

ouses of Congress have, by their Joint Cominittee, 
requested me to recommend te the people of the 
United States a day of Public Thanksgiving and 
Prayer, to be obseryed by acknowledging with grate- 
ful hearts the many and signal favors of Almighty 
God, especially by affording them an opportunity of 
peaceably establishing a form of government for 
their safety and happiness. Now, therefore, I do 
recommend and assign Thursday, the twenty-sixth 
day of November next, to be devoted by the people 
of these States to the service of the great and glori- 
qus Being who is the beneficent author of all the 
good that was, that is, that will be. 

hat we then all unite in rendering unto Him our 
sincere and humble thanks for His kind care and 
»rotection of the people of this country previous to 
ts becoming a nation, for the signal and manifold 
mereies, und the favorable interpositions of His 
Providence in the course and conelusion of the late 
war; for the great degree of tranquillity, union, and 
pienty which we have since enjoyed; for the peace- 
able and rational manner in which we have been en- 
abigl to establish constitutions of government for our 





safety and happiness, and particularly the national 
one more lately instituted: for civil and religious 
liberty with which we are blessed, and the means 
we have of acquiring and diffusing useful knowledge, 
and in general for all the great and various favors 
which he hath been pleased to confer upon us. 
And also that we may then unite in most humbly 
offering our prayers and supplications to the great 
Lord and Ruler of nations, and beseech Him to par- 
don our national and other transgressions ; to enable 
us all, whether in public or private stations, to per- 
form our several and national duties properly and 
pratoasty : to render our national government a 

lessing to all peopie, constantly being a government 
of wise, just, and constitutional laws, discreetly and 
faithfully executed and obeyed ; to protect and guide 
all sovereigns and nations —— such as have 
shown kindness unto us), and bless them with good 
ciel oe ey peace, and concord, to promote the 

nowledge of true religion and virtue, and the in- 
crease of science amongst us; and generally to grant 
unto all mankind such a degree of temporal pros- 
perity as He alone knows to be best. 

Given under my hand, at the City of New York, 
the third day of October, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-nine. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


The day thus appointed by President Washington 
was celebrated by four millions of people, in thirteen 
States, clustered along the Atlantic coast. This 
year the holiday will be celebrated by a nation of 
more than forty millions, in forty-five States and 
Territories. 


AMERICA’S THANKSGIVING HYMN. 
WRITTEN FOR THE LAST THURSDAY IN NOVEMBER. 


ALMIGHTY LORD.of glory! 
Our praise to Him we bring; 
And chant our country’s story, 
Where Gop alone is KING; 
His outstretched arin sustaining, 
Behold the Mayflower come! 
His mercy foreordaining 
Our land for Freedom’s home. 


Though wintry darkness gathers, 
And dearth and death prevail, 
The faithful Pilgrim Fathers 
Could look within the veil; 
O joy amid the sadness! 
They’re free to do and pray, 
And keep in sober gladness 
Their first Thanksgiving Day. 


These seeds of Faith and Freedom 
God’s Word hath wafted free ; 

O’er rocks outsoaring Edom 
They reach the Sunset Sea; 

And East and West uniting, 
One family become ; 

With North and South relighting 
Love’s lamp,—WE’RE ALL AT HOME! 


With half of Heaven above us, 
An ocean on each hand, 
We've room for all who love us, 
And join our brother band ; 
We praise the Great All-Giver, 
Our Home Feast we display, 
And through the years forever 
Keep free Thanksgiving Day. 


In palace and in prison 
Our Festival is one, 
The witness Curist is risen— 
Good-will for men begun; 
Our hearts one hope rejoices, 
Our souls in concert pray, 
‘Mid songs of choral voices— 
GOD BLESS THANKSGIVING Dar! 
SARAH JOSEPH: HALE. 
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NEW DISCOVERIES IN ASSYRIA. 

AMONG the most interesting results of modern re- 
search are the discoveries made in the excavations 
on the sites of the ancient Assyrian cities, which 
confirmed so remarkably many portions of the Bibli- 
cal narrative. The story of the deluge, recorded on 
earthen tablets, in terms very similar to the Mosaic 
record, is now known to have formed part of the 
Assyrian religious belief. The latest discoveries are 
said to show that the Sabbath was an institution of 
the ancient monarchies of that region. Regulations 
have been found prescribing the food to be eaten on 
the seventh day, and forbidding the king's chariot to 
be brought forth, with other remarkable enactments. 
The seal of Sennacherib, and inscriptions of Sargon 
and Shalmaneser, illustrating passages of the Scrip- 
tures, have been recently found. These discoveries, 
which owe their value chiefly to the researches of 
eminent philologists, are not only interesting in 
themselves, but are specially gratifying to scholars 
as serving to vindicate for science her best character 
and office as the handmaid of religion. 





TWO PICTURES OF PRISON MANAGEMENT. 


ALTHOUGH so much has been done, of late years, 
to improve the management of our prisons, there are 
still many complaints about them, and benevolent 
persons are studying different systems, with the view 
of correcting what is wrong. We suspect, however, 
that the root of the mischief will in general be found 
in the character of the persons in charge. When 
capable, well-educated,and well-disposed men or wo- 
men are placed over any institution, it may be taken 
for granted that if they find a bad system in it, they 
will speedily create a good one. This view has‘a 
striking confirmation in the descriptions given by a 
correspondent who lately paid a visit to the prisons 
of Rome. The prison for men, which oceupies a 
structure of world-wide fame—the celebrated “ Baths 
of Diocletian’’—is under the superintendence of war- 
ders of the usual stamp, who doubtless do the best 
that their character and capacity will allow. The 
result is shown in the picture thus presented to us:— 


“Walking along a corridor, the doors of several 
large, ill-lighted rooms were thrown open, and the 
sight that met our eyes, as the warder entered and 
called ‘al posto!’ (to your places) is not to be forgot- 
ten. It could best be likened to a scene in Dante's 
‘Inferno.’ Forty men, with half-cropped hair, in 
loose and dirty — dresses of black and yellow 
wool, scuttled, like frightened animals, each to his 

lace; many who were whiling away the weary 
ours in sleep hastily jumped from beds which, in 
some of the rooms, lay on the floor, thus adding to 
the appearance of general untidiness. Like hounds 
huddled in a Kennel, these wretched men, with hang- 
ing heads, and low, sullen countenances, sit crouch- 
ing all the day without work, and with po one to 
watch or to teach them. Their sole occupation must 
be the rehearsal of past misdeeds and the hatching 
of new plots, with the occasional excitement of a 
fight, which has nown to end in homicide.” 


From the grim f Diocletian, the writer pro- 
ceeded to the “su d handsome Villa Altieri,” 
now transformed into a prison for women, of which 
he gives a very different account :— 


“Tt was provided for this pu by Monsignor 
Merole, who had brought some Belgian Sisters from 
Belgium on purpose to act as gaolers under the Papal 
reign, and who was consequently anxious that they 
should be retained for this purpose, there having 
been some danger of their being superseded in the 
ueneral reaction against religious orders. They are 
now servants of the Italian Government, and under 
government reguiations—to them a sore trial, no 
doubt; but the appearance of this institution cer- 
tainly gave the impression that these gentie gaolors 
work from higher motives than those of mere pay. 
The prisoners who looked neat and tidy, and of 
cheerful expression, were all occupied with embroi- 



















dery and lave-work in one long room. They were 
arranged in rows facing a sharp-eyed but kindly- 
looking Sister, who, seated ata high desk, kept order 
by the sole force of her presence. 

The contrast of these two pictures is better than 
pages of disquisition. The laws and the prescribed 
regulations for both prisons are the same. The dif- 
fereuce is in the quality of the keepers. Systems 
and rules are in themselves inert and dead things. 
The human character is in all reforms the vivifying 
power, It follows that in establishing an institution 
of any‘kind, the true course is to look for managers 
of the proper character and qualifications, give them 
good and competent assistants, furnish them with 
the necessary means, and sustain them with cordial 
trust. We may then feel sure that the right system 
and regulations will be developed by the force of na- 
tural law, and will speedily make themselves known, 
as in the women’s prison of Rome, by their visible 
fruits. 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 

THE QUEEN oF Scots’ Rinas.—To the British 
Quarterly we are indebted for these facts: One of 
the most interesting (rings) that have come down 
to our possession is the signet ring of Mary Queen 
of Scots, now in safe keeping among the treasures 
in the British Museum. Sir Henry Ellis was of 
opinion that this was Mary’s nuptial ring when she 
was married to Darnley, and that it affords the 
earliest instance of her bearing the royal arms of 
Scotland alone after having discarded the arms of 
France. When dauphiness, she and her husband 
had quartered the arms of England, which gave 
great offence to Queen Elizabeth. Within the ring 
is a monogram formed of the letters M & A, which 
is of great historical interest, because Sir Henry El- 
lis has pointed out that in a letter from Mary to 
Elizabeth, written just before her marriage, she 
used the same monogram, probably, as a puzzle for 
the Queen of England and her Councillor Burghley. 
The clue was, however, given to them when Darnley 
was created Duke of Albany. 

Aubrey relates that Queen Elizabeth had a double 
ring made with two diamonds when joined. She 
kept one half, and sent the other to Mary Queen of 
Scots, as a token of her constant friendship; but, as 
Aubrey adds, “she cut off her head for all thak”’ 
Mary commissioned Beatoun to take back her ring 
to Elizabeth, when she determined to seek an asyluin 
in England. 


FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY :— 


“This crown of fairest flowers, my Rhodoclé, 
Which my own hands have wreathed, I send to 


thee: 
The lily—the anemone, moist with dew ; 
The rose, narcissus, and the violet blue. 
Thus crowned, let no vain thoughts thy mh! 


invade, 
ee — the wreath both bloom—and both must 
e.’ 


Time IN PaLsces.—The steeple of the chapel of 
San Gotardo, which is the only part remaining of 
the splendid Sforzi palace in Milan, was the first to 
contain a clock which struck the hours. It was 
from this circumstance the adjoining street was 
called “ Dell Ore.”’ The steeple itself is considered 
one of the finest in Milan, and is a singular specimen 
of the architecture of the 14th century. 


THE wife of Rev. Henry W. Hale has taken, with 
her husband, the entire course in the Baptist Theo. 
logical Seminary at Newton, Mass., and received the 
usual degree—the first ever conferred on a woman 
by that institution. Both are under appointment as 
missionaries. 
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Literary Astices. 





From T. B. PeTerson & Brorugrs, Philada. :— 

LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. A Novel. By Captain 
Henry Curling, author of “* The Soldier of Fortune,”’ 
ete. 

THE DIAMOND BRACELET. By Mrs. Henry 
Wood. This novel will be read with interest and 
delight by all admirers of the writings of this really 
charming and talented novelist. 

From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through H. 
McInTosH, Agent, Philadelphia :— 

THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICESOF SALMON 
PORTLAND CHASE. By J. W. Schuckers. The 
most interesting and important book upon our table 
for the month is the life record of one who, in his 
day, played so many important parts in the politics 
of our country. As Senator, Governor, Secretary of 
State, and Chief Justice, Chase always stood promi- 
nently forth a representative man and a statesman of 
the first rank. His public life dates back to the be- 
ginning of the anti-slavery struggle, and so inex- 
tricably is it blended with the politics of the country, 
that a history of the one is necessarily a history of 
the other. The biographer has exercised great judg- 
ment and ability in the preparation of his work, and 
it cannot fail to be satisfactory to the American 
people. 

From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through J. 
B. Lipprncort, Philadelphia :— 

UNCLE JOHN. A Novel. By G. J. Whyte-Mel- 
ville, author of ‘“‘Marke Harborough,” ete. Mr. 
Melville writes a very readable book, though he dis- 
plays no strong literary merits, nor even a special 
aptitude for character drawing. “Uncle John” is 
just a book to read, enjoy, and then forget all about. 

From Harper & Brotuers, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada. :— 

SOME LEADING PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, Newly Hxpounded. By J. E. Cairnes, 
M.A. The author of this book examines in a tho- 
rough and thoughtful manner the various topics 
coming under the general head of political economy, 
and brings the efforts of a clear and logical mind to 
build up and strengthen the edifice of Smith Ricardo, 
Malthus and Mill. The volume is divided into three 
parts, treating respectively of ‘* Value,” * Labor and 
Capital,” and “ International Trade.” 

NIMROD OF THE SEA; or, The American 
Whaleman. By William M. Davis. In these days 
of boring for oil, we have almost forgotten the good 
oid times when we depended for our evening lights 
on the whale fisheries of Nantucket and other New 
England seaports. It is not at all untimely to have 
a volume which shall bring to this generation some 
knowledge of this almost obsolete occupation of 
whale fishery. This volume takes its readers right 
out to sea, and leads them through all the perils and 
adventures of a whaling voyage, landing them at 
last safe and’sound on “ the snow-covered, icy streets 
of New London,” Connecticut. It is an interesting 
and instructive book for either young or old. 

DR. THORNE. A Novel. By Anthony Trollope. 
The Messrs. Harper are publishing a popular edition 
in paper cover of Anthony Trollope’s works, of which 
this is one. It is unnecessary to say the story is an 
interesting one. 

FOR LOVE AND LIFE. A Novel. By Mrs. Oli- 
phant. Mrs. Oliphant ranks with Miss Mulock 








among English novelists, and a novel from her: pen 


; is always worthy of perusal. 


HYDROPHOBIA. By H. Bonley. Translated by 
A. Lientard, M.D., V.8. The scientific soirees of the 
Sorbonne have been discussing the subject of hydro- 
phobia, and this volume gives the means they have 
decided upon for avoiding its perils and preventing 
its spread. It is a timely book, and every owner of 
a dog should obtain a copy. 

From CARTER & BrotuErs, New York :— 

BLENDING LIGHTS; or, The Relations of Natu- 
ral Science, Archewology, and History, to the Bible. 
By Rey. William Fraser, LL.D. It seems to us that 
theologians throughout the world are unnecessarily 
excited over the seeming clash of science with reli- 
gion. Toaclear-seeing mind, and one not too much 
the slave of dogma, this antagonisin is plainly only 
in seeminy; for it is self-evident that the incontesta- 
ble facts of science must necessarily be in harmony 
with true religion, and that religion which fails to 
harmonize cannot be true, and must go down before 
the overwhelming pressure of facts. The Rev. Mr. 
Fraser has written a very interesting book plainly 
demonstrating the unity of religion and science, 
which will prove eminently satisfactory to those of 
little faith who needed such demonstration. 

From G. W. CARLETON & Co., New York, through 
PorRTER & CoaTEs, Philadelphia :— 

TESTED; or, Hope’s Fruition. A Story of Wo- 
man’s Constancy. By Celia A. Gardner, author of 
“ Broken Dreams,” ete. This novel will prove a de- 
lightful one to those young ladies who take pleasure 
in numerous descriptions of and gossips about dress 
and jewelry. It is not a book likely to add to the 
present value of American fictitious literature. 

A FATAL PASSION; or, “Gerfant.” By Charles 
de Bernard. Translated by O. Vibeur. We doubt if 
these pictures of a certain phase of French life, which 
is not, after all, we are glad to say, a representative 
phase, are desirable reading for the American peo- 
ple. Therefore, we regret when novels of this class 
find their wayinto English. They carry the reader’s 
attention, but their influerrce is undoubtedly bad. 

From LEE & SHEPARD, Boston, through J. B. Lrp- 
PrncoTT & Co., Philadelphia :— 

NOT IN THEIR SET; or, In Different Circles of 
Society. From the German of Marie Lenzen, by 
MS., Translator of “ By His Own Might.” A rather 
quiet story of German life, unobjectionable in cha- 
racter, and sufficiently interesting to attract nune- 
rous readers. 


MOTHER GOOSE’S MELODIES. Mrs. Parting- 
ton's edition. Tilton & Co., Boston, have published 
“the true and corre¢t edition of Mother Goose,” 
edited by Uncle Willis. It contains all the original 
Melodies, besides many similar Rhymes examined 
by Mrs. Partington, and illustrated with over one 
hundred fine pictures. Every baby in the country 
will want a copy, and as the price is only and cents, 
will probably have it. 


REVIEWS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 

From LEONARD Scott & Co., New York. 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. July, 1874. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. July, 1874. 

THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. July, 
1874. 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. July, 
1874. 

The Quarterlies this month are full of solid articles, 
though the Table of Contents is rather graver than 
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usual. We liave noticed, on page 472, an article on 
“Finger Rings,” from the British Quarterly. The 
Westminster has its usual excellent book review. 
We are glad to see that the circulation of our old 
friends, in spite of the host of modern rivals, rather 
increases than diminishes. 
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NOVEMBER, 1874. 

ANOTHER number, and we bring the volume for 
1874 to a close. As will be seen by reference to the 
colored slip in the forepart of the Book, we offer 
again for next year a new series of Chromos that 
have been gotten up expressly for those who favor 
us with their subscriptions. Our Chromos for 1874 
gave universal satisfaction. 

There is a matter in connection with these Chro- 
mos that we wish to impress upon those who pur- 
chase the Book anonthly from dealers and others, 
and that is: In no event is the Chromo or Chromos 
given to any one, without the money is paid in ad- 
vance tous. This explanation is necessary from the 
fact that we received the past year many letters 
from parties asking for their Chromo who never 
subscribed to us. 





GopEy’s LADyY’s Book is undoubtedly, without ex- 
ception, the most admirably arranged and elegantly 
executed publication of the kind published in Ame- 
rica. Its least attraction is a great merit, its oe 
feature a grand achievement, and its entirety a prou 
triumph over all competitors.—Banner, Browns- 
town, Indiana. 


It is a well-known fact that the literary depart- 
ment of the Lapy’s Book is of a high order of excel- 
lence—useful, instructive, and interesting, making 
it a desirable magazine for ladies. There are very 
few intelligent ladies in the United States but know 
something of its value. It is standard authority in 
the matter of fashions, receipts, and other matters 
pertaining to home. And we intend to keep it so. 


BACHELORS, old and young, who are blessed with 
sweethearts, can find no better gift than a year’s 
subscription to the Lapy’s BooK.— Gazette, Cherry 
Valley, N. Y. 


A SUMMER traveller, who has visited most of the 
watering places during the past few months, gives, 
as the result of his observations, the following pecu- 
liarities noticeable at the several resorts: * At the 
Catskill and White Mountain hotels you are request- 
ed ‘not to take the bed-clothes out of rooms’ when 
you rush to see the sun rise; at Long Branch you are 
asked ‘not to take towels from the hotel to the bath 
houses; at Saratoga they instruct you to ‘turn off 
the gas at night, lock your door, and leave the key 
at the office’ (how can this be done?); at Narragan- 
sett, ‘weekly payments are imperative’ (some people 
wish they were); and at Cape May, ‘guests are so- 
licited to give all their valuables to the prorrietor.’ 
These notices, tacked on the backs of bed-room 
doors, sometimes afford a good deal of amusement.” 


Gopey’s LApy’s Bobx.—For more than forty-four 
years this excellent monthly has gladdened the homes 
of hundreds of thousands of the American people. 
It never held a higher place in public esteem than 
now. The most that we can say in its praise is, that 
the home to which it does not make its monthly 
visits, is unfortunate.—Register, Glencoe, Minn. 


Bg sure and keepin mind that en renewing your 
subscriptions for 1875 that the postage must be add- 
ed, fifteen cents, on every subseription. This amount 


includes the postage on all Chromos. 





HOLLOWAY’'S MUSICAL MONTHLY FOR NOVEMBER 
contains, Darling Kiss my Eyelids Down, a beautiful 
song by Stewart, a spirited Marche Militaire by Glo- 
ver, a new Song Without Words, a capital Polka by 
Neilson, and other fine music. Send 40 cents for 
this number, or 75 cents for the last two numbers, to 
J. Starr Holloway, Publisher, 811 Spring Garden 
Street, Philadelphia. The new volume for 1875, the 
thirteenth from the beginning, will be a very supe- 
rior one, and any person sending in $4 for the year’s 
subscription during this month will receive the No- 
vember and December numbers free. 

New Sheet Music.—Wild Bird Galop, by Fawcette, 
35 cents. Ristori Redowa, by Moore, with fine por- 
trait, 40. Autumn Polka, by Everest, with splendid 
picture title, 40. Fair Lady Schottische, Ettling, 20. 
*Tis Sweet to Think of Heaven, pretty song by W. O. 
Fiske, 30. My Lass Lillie, fine song by Mack, 35. 
Lillie Clare, beautiful song by Coralie Bell, 30. Send 
orders to Mr. Holloway, as above. 

Gopey don’t issue big things to commence a vol- 
ume, and run light through the dull months. His 

kK is always complete, and always ahead of any 
competitor.—Sun, Perry, N 

Tu local editor of a Pekin, iinois, journal Mtro- 
duces himself to the public of that town in a para- 
graph commencing as follows :— 

“Sensational, distressing details of revolting mur- 
ders and shocking suicides res etfully solicited. 
Bible-class presentations and ministerial donation 

»arties will be ‘done’ with promptness and despatch. 
eno banks and their operations made a specialty.” 

It is asserted that five hundred pounds of frogs 
are consumed daily in New York. They are caught 
chiefly in Canada, and are sent here in salt sacks 
laid flat on the floors of freight cars, and containing 
each about a hundred frogs. An average of five per 
cent. die in the train. Each female frog is said to 
spawn over a thousand at atime, but not more than 
fifty of that number live toattain full growth. They 
are often eaten by their own species or by birds and 
snakes. They are usually taken with the hook, but 
bite at it only when their heads are above water. A 
bait is often unnecessary. The frog catcher fre- 
quently brings his heok under the jaw of the frog 
without creating alarm, and jerks its point into the 
flesh. He is then easily lifted into the boat. 


pee MICHIGAN. 

Mr. L. A. GopEY—DEarR Sr: Allow me to appro- 
priate a moment of your time. Being a constant 
subscriber, or purchaser, of your magazine almost 
since —— sixty-five, I desire to acknowledge 
my gratitude for the pleasure derived from reading 
the stories, poetry, and advice, which are of intrinsic 
worth—enlivening thoughts expressed, as a true 
friend. Thanks for those extra favors, the Chromos! 
they are indeed beautiful. The lofty sentiments and 
truths of its pages combine and shine forth in lustre 
twice the value. The work-department possesses 
charms unsurpassed in all which fashion presents to 
votaries. Yours respectfully, Miss 8. 

Krncsrorn’s Corn STARCH 1s. ARROW Root.—Dr. 
Stevenson Macadam, of Edinburgh, reports: “I 
have made a careful chemical analysis of Kings- 
ford’s Oswego Prepared Corn (Corn Starch), and 
find such to be of the finest and purest description, 
and when prepared according to the directions, with 
milk, ete., to be an excellent article of diet. Jt is 
Sully equal in chemical and feeding properties to the 
best Arrow Root.—Hdinburgh Review. 


Mr. anp Mrs. 8. C. Hau, the well-known literary 
couple, recently celebrated their golden wedding. 
Mr. Hall is the editor of the London Art Jouraal. 
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In Japan the theatres are very,much patronized. 
The play commences at six in the morning, and ter- 
minates at eight or nine in the evening; often the 
same piece occupies two and three days in the repre- 
sentation. Gentlemen are not particular about the 
question of full dress, but the ladies are; the latter, 
to cover their swarthy looks, have the face and 
shoulders whitewashed with almond milk; a black 
lead pencil marks the eyebrows, and the lips are 
coated with gold, which, after a while, take a red 
hue. The headdress is a veritable piece of engineer- 
ing; it is a scaffolding that has to be commenced the 
evening previous; but the beauty reclines dressed 
till the theatre opens, and once there she forgets all 
fatigue; the robe appears to be swathed in ribbon 
sashes, forming an immense knot at the back. The 
scene changing on the stage is simply on the plan of 
the turn table for locomotives; at a given signal the 
table whirls for the space of a half circle, taking 
away actors in the midst of their dialogue, and 
bringing others on the scene in the act of continuing 
the conversation, or representing something new. 
Every actor has his “‘ shadow,” an individual dressed 
in black, who never quits him, handing everything 
he may stand in need of. And when the shades of 
evening falls, he holds a candle on one end of a stick 
under the actor’s nose, to allow the spectators to 
judge of the actor’s gestures and expression of the 
passions. 


AN extraordinary marriage took place at Jeving- 
toff, England, lately. The bride had no arms, and 
the ring had to be placed on the third toe of her left 
foot. At the conclusion of the ceremony she signed 
the register, holding the pen with her toes, in a very 
decent “hand.” 


THE editor of the Rocky Mountain Herald, of Den- 
ver, Colorado, says that in point of healthfulness, 
Colorado is equal to the most favored sections of the 
globe, and that it is conceded by physicians that in 
that region is to be found the great sanitarium of 
the world. Persons with bronchial affections when 
they visit Colorado invariably receive benefit. It is 
full of convalescents, who almost as soon as they feel 
the mountain air their energies become recuperated, 
and they take up a permanent residence there. 

THE famous dog-catchers of Morrisania are of no 
account at all beside the members of their eminent 
profession in Mobile. These Southern persons pos- 
sess a passionate contempt for the trammels of or- 
dinary speliing rules that would last at least three 
“spurning” and “scorning’’ Congressmen a whole 
session. Their list of unprotected and imprisoned 
animals noted one day last week such hitherto un- 
heard-of creatures as “too nufoodlen dogs” and 
“fore littel kreem collord doges.’’ Divers compan- 
ions in misery are described with equal fidelity as 
“won yeller dog” and “‘sevun broun dogs.” If toa 
wretched animal's death could be added a pang it 
would be the knowledge that his obituary called him 
a littel kreems¢olierd doge; but how majestic this 
defiance of a spelling-book! 


In some places in New York the ice companies 
have remaining on hand a stock of twenty thousand 
tons. The public have been extremely economical, 
owing to the high prices demanded, in the use of it. 


A Goop profit can be made by our farmer's wives 
by occupying themselves in bee raising. We read 
jJately an account of one who bought four hives for 
$10, and who, after having sold twenty-two hives and 
420 pounds of honey in five years, was offered, at the 
close of that period, $1500 for her stock. 





THE foreign correspondent of the Daily Graphic 
has been taking notes of the domestic life of the 
English people, and sends them home for the benefit 
of foreign match-making American mothers :— 


“If I had forty daughters, and had not forty 
pounds to divide between them, I should beg all of 
them to never marry an Englishman. Itis, perhaps, 
still worse to marry a Frenchman—although I have 
my doubts about that; but an Englishman, as a 
rule, is the worst sible husband that an American 
girl can have. To this rule there are scarcely the 
necessary number of exceptions ; it isa rule of which 
I have myself seen many extremely painful illustra- 
tions. I have one before my mind at this moment; 
more will be heard of this case after awhile, I fear. 
Your Englishman, generally, is a self-conceited fel- 
low. People who live on islands are apt to be self- 
conceited, and to fancy that anything ‘un-English’ 
is barbarous. Long ago I saw a chart which exhib- 
ited an English squire’s conception of affairs, From 
his point of view 


His own parish appeared thus 2". gee 
England appearedthus .. . . . - 9O 
The rest of the world thus ° é ° " 52 


“When an Englishman gets hold of an American 
girl, marries her, and brings her here to live, he be- 
gins by requiring her to lay aside the habits of her 
own country, and to practise those of his. This 
might not be so bad, did he not also require that she 
should say that she never knew before what was 
eg and that she is delighted with the ae. 

hen his mother and his sisters—the latter probably 
disagreeable old maids—sit upon her severely. They 
are secretly enraged at her being brought into their 
family: they dont like ‘foreigners’—they are so ‘un- 
English.’ hey impress upon her in a hundred 
ways that she has been greatly honored by her mar- 
riage; —. let her see that they regard her asa 
poor wretch who has been elevated toa sphere quite 
above her merits. Worse than all this—a thousand 
times worse—she finds that her husband has none 
of that chivalric respect for women which is charac- 
teristic of Americans. He soon makes her feel that 
he regards himseif as a very superior person. He is 
apt to be intensely selfish. He thinks nothing of go- 
ary on a holiday by himself, leaving her to mope 
at home. He gives up none of his pleasures for her 
sake. When the children begin to arrive, she must 
always remain at home, while he amuses himself at 
his club, at the races, and by trips to the Continent. 
If she remonstrates, he sneers at her for her Ameri- 
can notions, and tells her that they manave things 
better in England. I do not touch on the darker 
portions of the picture. I once knew an Englishman 
who had married a charming American giri, and 
had received with her a large sum of money. He 
had represented himself as the favorite son of his 
father, ‘the squire,’ and as the heir to his property. 
When he brought his young wife home, his father 
received her with rudeness, and after a few days 
sent them to live in a wretched cottage at the other 
end of the village. In a month she learned that her 
husband was a gambler and a rake, and when she 
tearfully reproached him for the deceptions he haa 

ractised upon her, he flew into a passion, cursed 
1er, struck her, and went away to London, where he 
remained for weeks. The wife packed up her 
trunks, sold her watch and her jewels, and came 
back to her American home. Let me conjure every 
American girl who reads this to fight shy of English- 
men. They make the worst husbands imaginable.” 


OvuT OF PATIENCE.—The other day a Detroiter was 
riding on the Pontiac road, says the Detroit Free 
Press, he came across an old lady seated ina i 
which had been halted within a few yards of the 
Grand Trunk Railroad track. She seemed to be un- 
easy about something, and as he drove up she asked: 
ow }: mister, hain’t that engine going to come along 
pretty soon?” He asked her to explain, and she 
pointed to the sign which reads, ‘ Look out for the 
engine,” and added: “I’ve waited more ’n two hours 
for the ole engine to go by, but I’m getting tired, and 
if it don’t come pretty soon, I'll drive right over the 
track and go hum.” 4 

A DISTRICT schoolmaster in one of the upper coun- 
ties of Michigan, was asked what algebra he pre- 
ferred, and he replied, “ Oh, I ain't particular—most 
any kind that will just pee! the hide when youstrike.” 
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THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION of the assembling 
of the First Congress took place in Philadelphia oa 
September 5th at Carpenter’s Hall on Chestnut Street 
below Fourth. The people gathered about the build- 
ing in large numbers all that day and evening. It 
was gayly decorated with the American flag hung in 
graceful festoons. In the evening an arrangement 
of gas jets, typifying the original thirteen States, 
brought into view the inscription “The Nation’s 


ing of Congress there. Here, too, have been held the 
town meetings at which the people have protested 
azainst the acts of Parliament, and the Carpenter’s 
Company, which owns the hall, is made up of the 
friends of liberty. They have offered their hall to 
the delegates, and the place seems fit. It is ‘a spa- 
cious hall,’ says one of them, and above there is a 
‘chamber, with an excellent library,’ ‘a convenient 


| chamber opposite to this, and a long entry where 


Birthpiace.”” McClurg’s Band discoursed some ex- | 


celient musie during the celebration. There were 


mauy distinguished persons preseut, and letters were | he says, * who has 
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gentlemen may waik.’ The question is put whether 
the gentlemen are satistied, and passed in the affir- 
mative; the members are soon seated and the doors 
are shut. The silence is first broken by Mr. Lynch 
of South Carolina. ‘There is a gentleman present, 
presided, with great dignity, over 


CARPENTER’S HALL AND PLACE OF FIRST CONGRESS 


read from others expressing their regrets at being 
unable to attend. 

The Hall was built in 1768 by the Carpenter’s Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, which still occupies it, preserv- 
ing its relics and appearance, as far as possible, both 
within and without. 

We give an extract from the fine historical oration 
delivered on the occasion by Henry Armitt Brown, 
Esq. It is a beautiful word-picture of the members 
composing the First Congress :— 


“ The fifth day of September dawnsat last. Atten 
in the morning the delegates assemble at the Mer- 
chants’ Coffee House. From that point they march 
on foot along the street until they reach the threshold 
ofthe hall. And whata memorable procession! The 
young men cluster around them as they pass, for 
these are their chosen leaders in the struggle that 
hascome. The women peep at them, wonderingly, 
from the bowed windows of their low-roofed houses, 
little dreaming, perhaps, that these are the fathers 
of a republic, for the sake of which their hearts are 
soon to be wrung and their homes made desolate. 
Here a royalist—‘ Tory’ he is soon to be called— 


hide the sneer that trembles on his lips, or some 
stern-browed Friend, a man of peace, his broad- 
brimmed hat set firmly on his head, goes by, with 
measured footsteps, on the other side. Yonder ur- 
chin, playing by the roadside, turns his head suddenly 
to stare at the stately company. Does he dream of 
the wonders he shall live to see? Men whose names 
his children shall revere through all descending gene- 
rations have brushed by him, while he played, and 
yet he knows them not. And so along the street, 
and down the narrow court and up the broad steps 
the Congress takes its way. The place of meeting 
has been weli chosen. Some of the Pennsylvanians 
would have preferred the State House; but that is 
the seat of Government, and the Assembly, which 
has adjourned, has made no provision for the meet- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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a very respectable society, and greatly to the advan- 
tage of America,’ and he ‘ moved that the Honorable 
Peyton Randolph, Esquire, one of the delegates from 
Virginia, be appointed chairman.’ He doubts not it 
will be unanimous. Itis so, and yonder ‘large, well- 
looking man,’ carefully dressed, and with well-pow- 
dered wig, rises and takes the chair. The commis- 
sions of the delegates are then produced and read, 
after which Mr. Lynch nominates, as Secretary, Mr. 
Charles Thomson, ‘a gentleman,’ he says, ‘of family, 
fortune, and character,’ And thereupon, with that 
singular wisdom which our early statesmen showed 


| jn their selection of men for all posts of responsibility, 


the Congress calls into his country’s service that ad- 
mirable man, ‘the Sam Adams of Philadelphia and 
the life of the cause of liberty.’ 

“While the preliminaries are being despatched, 
let us take a look at this company, for it is the most 
extraordinary assemblage America has ever seen. 
There are fifty delegates present, the representatives 
of eleven colonies. Georgia has held no election, the 
North Carolinians have not yet arrived, and John 
Dickinson, that ‘shadow, slender as a reed and pale 
as ashes,’ that Pennsylvania farmer who has sown 


| the seeds of empire, is not a member yet. Directly 
| in front, in a seat of prominence, sits Richard Henry 
turns out for them tp pass, scarcely attempting to | 


Lee. His brilliant eye and Roman profile would 
make him a marked man in any company. One 
hand has been injured, and is wrapped, as you see, 
in a covering of black silk, but, when he speaks, his 
movements are so graceful and his voice so sweet 
that you forget the defect of gesture, for he is an 
orator—the greatest in America, perhaps, save only 
one. The tall man, with the swarthy face and black, 
unpowdered hair, is William Livingstone, of New 
Jersey ; ‘no public speaker, but sensible and learned.’ 
Beside him, with his slender form bent forward and 
his face lit with enthusiasm, sits his son-in-law, John 
Jay, soon to be famous. He is the youngest of the 
Gelcenten, and yonder sits the oldest of themall. His 


| form is bent, his thin locks fringing a forehead bowed 


with age and honorable service, and his hands shake 
tremulously as he folds them in his lap. Itis Stephen 
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Hopkins, once Chief-Justice of Rhode Island. Close 
by him is his colleague, Samuel Ward, and Sherman, 
of Connecticut, that strong man, whose name is to be 
made honorable by more than one generation. John- 
son, of Maryland, is here, ‘that clear, cool head,’ and 
Paca, his colleague, ‘a wise deliberator.’ Bland, of 
Virginia, is that learned-looking, ‘ bookish man,’ be- 
side ‘zealous, hot-headed’ Edward Rutledge. The 
Pennsylvanians are grouped together, at one side— 
Morton, Humphreys, Mifflin, Rhoads, Biddle, Ross, 
and Galloway, the Speaker of the Assembly. Bend- 
ing forward to whisper in the latter’s ear, is Duane, 
of New York, that shy-looking man, a little ‘squint- 
eyed’ (John Adams has already written of him 

‘very sensible and very artful.’ That large-feature¢ 

man with the broad, open countenance, is William 
Hooper; that other, with the Roman nose is McKean, 
of Delaware. Rodney, the latter’s colleague, sits be- 
side him, ‘the oddest-looking man in the world, tall, 
thin, pale, his face no bigger than a large apple, yet 
beaming with sense, and wit, and humor.’ Yonder 
is Christopher Gadsden, who has been preaching in- 
dependence to Carolina these ten years past. He it 
is who, roused by the report that the regulars have 
commenced to bombard Boston, proposes to march 
northward and defeat Gage at once, before his rein- 
forcements can arrive; and when some one timidly 
says that, in theevent of war, the British will destroy 
the seaport towns, turns on the speaker, with this 
rrand reply: ‘Our towns are built of brick and wood ; 
f they are burned down we.can rebuild them; but 
liberty once lost is gone forever.’ 

“In all this famous company, perhaps, the men 
most noticed are the Massachusetts members. That 
colony has thus far taken the lead in the struggle 
with the Mother Country. A British army is en- 
camped upon her soil; the gates of her chief town 
are shut: against her pecete the full force of the 
resentment of king and Parliament is spent. Her 
sufferings called this Congress into being, and now 
lend a sad prominence to her ambassadors. And of 
them, surely, Samuel Adams is the chief. What 
must be his emotions as he sits here to-day, he who 
‘eats little, drinks little, sleeps little, and thinks 
much, that strong man, whose undaunted spirit has 
led his countrymen up to the possibilities of this day. 
It is his plan of correspondence, adopted after a 
hard struggle, in November, 1772, that first made 
feasible a union in the common defense. He called 
for union as early as April, 1773. For that he has 
labored without ceasing and without end, now 
arousing the drooping spirits of less sanguine men; 
now repressing the enthusiasm of rash hearts, which 
threatened to bring on a crisis before the time was 
ripe, and all the while thundering against tyranny 
through the columns of the Boston Gazette. As he 
was ten years ago, he is to-day—the master spirit 
of the time; as cool, as watchful, as steadfast, now 


that the hour of his triumph is at hand, as when, in | 


darker days, he took up the burden James Otis 
could no longer bear. Beside him sits his younger 
kinsman, John Adams, a man after his own heart; 
bold, fertile, resolute; an eloquent speaker, and a 


leader of men. But whose is yonder tall and manly | 


form? It is that of a man of forty years of age, in 
the prime of vigorous manhood, He has not spoken, 
for he is no orator; but there is a look of command 


in his broad face and firm-set mouth that marks him | 


among men, and seems to justify the deference with 


which his colleagues turn to speak with him. He | 


has taken a back seat, as becomes one of his great 
modesty—for he is great even in that—but he is still 
the foremost man in all thiscompany. This is he 
who has just made, in the Virginia Convention, that 
ee which Lyneh, of Carolina, says, is the most 
eloquent speech that ever was made: ‘I will raise a 
thousand men, subsist them at my own expense, 
and march with them at their head for the relief of 
Boston.’ These were his words—and his name is 
Washington. Such was the Continental Congress 
assembled in Philadelphia.” ; 

THE crow is not so bad a bird afterall. It never 
shows the white feather, and never complains with- 
out caws. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

UNDER this head will be found all information 
connected with Mss., and answers from the Fashion 
Editress. 

In sending an order to the Fashion Editress, the 
cash must always accompany it, or it will not be at- 
tended to. 
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| All persons requiring answers by mail must send 

| a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 

be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 

| postage. 

| Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 

| county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 

} made out of post-marks. ; 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 

| any particular number must send their request at 

| least two months previous to the date of publication 

| of that number. 

| Authors are requested to pay full letter postage on 

| all MSS. Hereafter we will not take any MS. from the 

post-office when the full postage has not been paid. 
Mrs. A. G. R., M. A., L.—Sent skirt supporters 

| August 28th. 

Mrs. F. E. L.—Sent skirt supporter 29th. 

Mrs, A. G. R.—Sent nonpareil 29th. 

Mrs. J. H. P.—Sent ring 29th. 

M. A. C.—Sent dress pattern and skirt supporter 


st. 

L. M. H.—Sent Mechlin lace 31st. 

Mrs. M. A. C.—Sent pattern 3lst. 

Mrs. G. H. G.—Sent rubber gloves 31st. 

Mrs. J. P. H.—Sent ribbon by express 31st. 

M. H. J.—Sent hat by express 31st. 

Miss H. Y.—Sent curls and switch by express 31st. 
G. M. G.—Sent India rubber gloves September 1st. 
Miss. M. L. W.—Sent shoes by express 3d. 

Mrs. G. T. D.—Sent dress goods 4th. 

Mrs. G. I. D.—Sent articles by express 4th 

Mrs. J. A, A.—Seut three pairs stocking supporters 
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L. 
M. E. B., Mrs. J. S. B.—Sent skirt supporters 9th. 

Mrs. J. 8. B.—Sent pattern 12th. 

M. E. B.—Sent pattern 12th. 

Mrs. J. A. A.—Sent pattern 12th. 

Mrs. M. B.—Sent jet coronet, etc. lith. 

Miss L. L..—Sent hat 14th. 

Mis. J. B. L.—Sent gold locket 14th. 

Mrs. T. L. B.—Sent coral necklace and skirt sup- 
porter by express 14th. ; 

Miss H. Y. L.—Sent skirt braid 14th. 

Miss G.—Sent rubber gloves 16th. 

Mrs. J. K.—Sent boy’s suit by express 16th. 

Miss C. H.—Sent lace for sacque 16th. 

Virginia.—Maria Da Medeci was the daughter of 
| the Grand Duke Francis IL. of Tuscany, and born at 
Florence in 15.3. She was an ambitious woman. 

Vliver.—Chicory or succory is a plant which grows 
wild in Europe, but is sometimes cultivated. The 
roots are kiln dried, roasted, and ground into a 
brownish red powder, to be used either for mixture 
with or as a substitute for coffee. It is largely used 
by the poor — of Europe, and has feund its way 
into hospitals on account of its superior nutritious 
qualities and a total absence of nervous stimulating 
qualities. : 

Victoria.—Quills are preferable to metallic tooth- 
| picks. Passingathread between the teeth after each 
| repast is excellent. 
| George H.—It is a bad habit to sleep too much. It 
tends to produce eorpuleney. 

Maria.—Yes; Turkish baths are recommended for 
diseases of the skin. F é 

Jane.—The use of sweetmeats is detrimental, with- 
out you wash the mouth after eating them. 

Douglas.—We do not want any stories of that cha- 
| racter; entirely too sensational. ; 

Henry.—If you do not improve in your style of 
| composition you will never succeed. : 

Morris.—You are correct. Politeness is used by 
many as a cloak to conceal their real sentiments. 

Vinie L.—1. Dissolve it, and stir in starch just be- 
fore it is boiled. 2. Placed on the table before each 
guest, and then removed on to the lap, and to be used 
to wipe the mouth or fingers on. 3. Nothing impro 
yer, if she desires his visits and acquaintance. i. 

Vrite for information, if you cannot form an idea of 
price ; about two weeks. 

‘The Preface,” accepted. ’ : 

R. B.—We will endeavor to give some designs 
shortly. Scattered through our back numbers are 
patterns innumerable. 

“A Ramble,” and “ Alone,” declined. : 
| “Hypocrisy,” accepted. “Autumn,” declined. 

; “*Reason,” declined. 

Olga.—The bridesmaid and groomsmen first, then 
the parents. 2. Not after the wedding in veil, dress, 
and wreath. 3. Vashti. 4. No. The Hottentots are 
a distinet race, belonging to South Africa; they are 
not so brutal as the inhabitants of the South Sea 
Islands, who were originally Malays. 5. Not able te 
answer. 6. By the young ladies. 7. It is customary. 
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Fashions. 


NOT?CE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


HAVING had frequent applications forthe purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, mate rials for dresses, Jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-w ork, v ds, children’s wi ardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
homy as well as t iste : and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinet directions must be given. 

Orders, cecompanied by checks for the proposed 
expenditure, to be addressed to the care of L 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neitherthe Editor nor the Publisher 
will he accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goodsare sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

The publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the person se nding the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied bya note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—House dress of two shades of green silk. 
The underskirt is formed of kilt plaits of the two 
colors; the front breadth of overskirt is formed of 
three pulls divided by bows of the two colors; the 
back breadths of folds of the two. Bodice of the 
light shade with sleeves of the darker. 

Fig. 2—Walking dress of dark brown silk and 
camel’s-hair, made with a plain skirt. The over- 
dress and sacque are of camel’s-hair of the lighter 
shade simply hemmed, and fastened by ribbon bows 
in front and on the sleeves. Feit hat, trimmed with 
the two shades. Black marten boa and muff. 

Fig. 8.—Visiting dress of claret-colored satin and 
velvet. The underskirt is of quilted satin now so 
very fashionable; the overdress and basque bodice 
are of velvet, trimmed with the satin. Bonnet of 
velvet of the same shade. 

Fig. 4.—Dinner dress of violet-colored silk. The 
skirt is plain, the front and side breadths are cov- 
ered with lengthwise puffs divided by narrow ruffles 
gathered. Basque bodice cut surplice, trimmed with 
narrow ruffles gathered at the top. Coat sleeves, 
trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 5.—Evening dress of white silk, made with 
one skirt, trimmed with three ruffles, headed with a 
garland of rosesandleaves. Theskirtisalsotrimmed 
on the front breadth with them. Low, square-point- 
ed corsage, with illusion laid in plaits over the neck ; 
the edge of dress finished with flowers; puff sleeves. 
Hair arranged high, with flowers to match dress be- 
tween the puffs. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for boy of three years, made of blue 
Cashmere, trimmed with white braid and buttons. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 


FIRST SIDE. 
Fig. 1.—Dinner dress of lilac striped and plain 


silk. The underskirt is of the plain, trimmed with | 
ruffles of the same, headed with puffs of the plain 
silk; the overskirt is of the plain, trimmed with 
striped ruffle and lace. 


Basque eorsage cut sur- 
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piiee, : and prem cape mode to correspond. Hair ar- 
ranged with pink feathers and ribbon bows in it. 

Fig. 2.—House dress of gray Cashmere, made with 
an underskirt, deep apron front. The underskirt is 
trimmed with one plaited ruffie, headed with three 
upright plaitings. The apron front is trimmed with 
a row of fringe around the bottom, with a broad 
band of brown silk above, headed top and bottom 
with a fringe. Basque bodice, with revers, bows, 
and cording of brown silk. 

Fig. 3.—Visiting dress of two shades of gray silk. 
The underskirt is made of alternate side plaitings 
of the two shades, with ruffles up each side. Pouf 
in the back, apron front formed of sidewise putfs, 
ending in scallops around the edge, finished by tas- 
sels. Jacket bodice, of the darker shade, trimmed 
with the lighter. Bonnet of the two shades, trimmed 
with blue flowers and pink roses. 

Fig. 4.—House dress of two shades of brown silk, 
the front breadth made and entirely trimmed with 
the lighter, as is also the revers and facing around 
the bottom of skiwt. The upper part of skirt is 
trimmed with lace of the lighter shade and bands of 
silk, as is also the deep basque bodice and sleeves. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of purple silk, made with 
two skirts, the lower one trimmed with a kilt plait- 
ing, the upper one with a quilling and lace. Black 
velvet sleeveless jacket and sash embroidered with 
purple. Silk sleeves to match skirts. Hat of purple 
velvet and silk, trimmed with feathers, ribbon, and 
flowers. 

Fig. 6.—Walking dress of black Cashmere, made 
with one skirt and a polonaise, each trimmed with a 
scalloped ruffle, bound with velvet, and headed with 
a band of velvet. Black velvet vest, sash, and cuffs 
on sleeves. Black velvet hat, trimmed with jet and 
feathers. 

Fig. 7.—Walking dress of two shades of brown silk 
and Cashmere ; the underskirt is of silk of the darker 
shade, trimmed with two ruffles, divided by a plait- 
ing, and a narrow one heading them. The polonaise 
is of camel’s hair of the lighter shade, with vest, 
cuffs, ete., to match the underskirt. Hat of velvet 
and silk of the two shades, trimmed with flowers 
and feathers. 


SECOND SIDE. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Plaited catogan. A reproduction 
of the plaited catogan represented both at the side 
and back, and which is likewise worn with loops, 
torsades, and plaits. This is now the latest style for 
arranging the hair. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Front and back view of a black 
Cashmere mantle, trimmed with alternate rows of 
guipure lace and fringe, headed with round passe- 
menterie ornaments at the top. 

Figs. 5 and 6.—Front and back view of jacket bod- 
ice; this should be made of the same material as the 
dress, and trimmed with fringe, ribbon, and bind- 
ings of silk. 

Fig. 7.—Casaque of heavy black corded silk, fin- 


, ished with a heavy cord of black velvet and guipure 
| lace. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


Fig. 8.—Evening coiffure. 

Fig 9.—Dress for child of three years, made of 
white piqué, trimmed on the side and back breadths 
with an embroidered ruffle. The front is formed of 
piaits with a vine of embroidery down the centre, 
embroidered bretelles front and back, and embroid- 
ered sleeves. 

Fig. 10.—Chemise for girl of eight years, with a 
deep yoke in front formed of tucks and insertion. 

Figs. 11 and 12.—Front and back view of black 


| Cashmere casaque, embroidered with beads, and 


trimmed all around with a fringe. 
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Fig. 13—Cap for married lady, made of very thin 
white muslin, trimmed with Valenciennes lace and 
blue and pink ribbon. 

Fig. 14.—Morning cap of blue silk and white illu- 
sion; it is trimmed with the same. 

Fig. 15.—Hat of black velvet, trimmed with a quil- 
ling of silk, jet flowers, and a scarlet wing; lace 
strings, which can be tied in front or allowed to hang 
as the fancy dictates. 

Fig. 16.—Chemise for girl of ten years, made with 
a yoke of guipure insertion, edged with a needle- 
worked scallop. Also fashionable linen collar for 
boy of four years, trimmed with needlework or lace. 

Fig. 17.—Jacket sacque of black Cashmere; it is 
trimmed with a band of heavy corded silk. Long 
open sleeves, trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 18.—Linen collar with frill. 

Fig. 19.—Faney bow to loop a dress at the side, 
made of black silk, embroidered with jet. 

Fig. 20.—Sleeveless jacket, made of black velvet, 
elaborately braided with jet braid. 

Fig. 21.—Dress for boy of three years, made of dark 
blue Cashmere, trimmed with blue velvet and ribbon 
bows. 

Figs. 22 and 23.—Apron for little girl, made of very 
fine white linen, trimmed with an embroidered edg- 
ing. A row of braiding with dots worked in the 
scallops is put around above the edge of the apron, 
and also trims the pocket. 





BORDER FOR A CHILD’S DRESS. 
(See Colored Plate in Front of Book.) 


We give this month a very rich and a very easy de- 
sign for the border of a child’s dress. All the lines 
which form the divisions of the pattern are worked 
in buttonhole stitch, the threads across being put in 
first with crochet cotton. The small holes are simply 
sewn over, but the larger holes, which have the dou- 
ble or thick line, are all worked in buttonhole stitch 
well raised, by tracing them around three or four 
times with a coarser cotton. These holes being 
worked in this manner add very considerably to the 
richness of the pattern. The inner sprig of flowers 
is cut out and sewn over. The three flowers which 
unite the pattern ought also to be worked very solid. 
The larger flower above them is worked in satin 


stitch, well raised, with the scalloped line around it | 


in buttonhole stitch, leaving the muslin. The best 


cotton for working this is No. 20; butin commencing | 


a piece of work of this description, we strongly re- 
commend every lady to have three or four sizes of 
cotton, say Nos. 16, 20, and 24, as the work looks bet- 
ter, and it saves time to use different degrees of cot- 
ton for different parts of the work, 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


OnE of the latest and most successful innovations 
in the fashion of full-dress toilets consists in this: 


the front and sides of the skirt, gored so that when | 


standing it does not form one single crease, are cov- 


ered with a multitude of narrow flounces overlapping | 


each other from the waist to the bottom of the skirt. 
All the fulness of the skirt forms behind a large fold 


some eight or ten inches wide, three or four times | 


plaited, and quite plain. It falls gracefully into a 
fan-shaped train, hiding on both sides the extremi- 


ties of the front trimming. This fashion has the | 
merit of bging reasonable and practical, for, with | 


suca a dress, one can sit down without crumpling 
and spoiling entirely the aspect of the toilet, as was 
too often the case when elaborate trimming occupied 
the back of the skirt. It adds much to the elegance 
of a woman, when she seems totally free from any 


thought of her dress, and can sit down without any 
of that pushing, twisting, tucking up of her skirt 
’ which we have all been obliged to practise for some 
years, since puffs and tuniques relevées have been in 
fashion. We saw last winter many evening dresses 
so covered behind with wreaths of flowers, that it 
was literally impossible to sit down in them. Stand- 
ing or kneeling were the only alternatives. How 
comfortable! This was a case for the saying: “JZ 

| faut souffreir pour étre belle.”’ But it seems as if the 
sufferers had had enough of this absurdity, and the 
present good sense they show must be the teaching 
of experience. 

We were asked for a youthful toilet for a young 
| lady, which was what started us upon the subject of 
| evening toilets. We will endeavor to describe one 

lately seen, and then pass to other themes, first copy- 
| ing from a leading paper a few words froin a fashion 
| article which exactly describes our ideas of follow- 
ing extremes, which all our American sisters are by 
b far too prone to do. 
| “But we are ever in extremes, and since the down- 
| fall of the hoop, crinoline, and the tournure, which 
we fondly clung to, we are no longer graceful. All 
| perpendicular styles are affected: lengthwise putf- 
| ings, lengthwise bias velvet, bands and stripes of all 
| kinds are the fashion. The tall and the thin must 
| suffer in silence, or be unfashionable. We therefore 

entreat our readers not to make themselves ugly be- 
| eause it has been so ordered by no one knows who. 
Don’t permit yourselves to be too tightly draped 
back, in defiance of all modesty and good sense, for 
every woman of good taste and discrimination can 
always avoid exaggeration, and styles can be followed 
and also modified.” 

But the promised evening toilet for our fair read- 
ers must not be forgotten. The dress was composed 
of white barége. The skirt trimmed with a plaited 
flounce eight inches deep, headed with three narrow 
plaitings. An ample tunic veils almost the whole 
dress. Itis hemmed, and in the hem, two or three 
inches wide, is passed an apple-green ribbon. Three 
bows of the same green ribbon placed one above the 
other, gather up this tunic on the left side. Behind, 
the tunic is gathered at the waist by eight rows of 
gathers, occupying a space of about twelve inches in 
| length. Under these gathers another, a broader one, 
with a green ribbon passed through. High bodice 
over a white silk lining, very slightly decollete ina 
square. The bodice is bowillonné all over; the bouil- 
| Jons are fan-shaped from the waist upwards. Around 
the neck aruff of illusion. Green sash fastened with 
mother-of-pearl buckle. Bouillonné sleeves with 
| green ribbon bows. We must remark that this bow//- 
| lonné bodice and sleeves were worn by a very slight 
| figure. Rounder forms would look better without the 
| bouillons. 
| We have noticed a new manner of wearing veils, 
| which is wonderfully graceful and becoming. The 
| veil must be of illusion, with or without chenille 
spots, and must also be rather more than a yard 
and a half long and sixteeninches broad. Itis placed 
over the face exactly in the centre, is crossed behind 
| under a gold-headed pin or a buckle made specially 
| for the purpose, which gathers up all the fulness of 
it; then both ends are brought back in front and 
loosely tied under the chin. There is no face which is 
not considerably improved by this clondlike framing. 

For a trimming, jet is used upon everything and 
in every form: as the season advances it meets us in 
a new guise each day. Passementerie is used, but 
largely combined with fine jet or steel beads. Flow- 
ered patterns are continued, and with graceful effect, 
but there is an evident tendency to depart from these 
| ideas, in themselves preferable, and to give preced- 
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ence to galloon patterns—square, stiff designs, in 
some broad varieties presenting the appearance of a 
chess-board ; that is, in alternating squares of passe- 
menterie and spaces of equal size left vacant. Entire 
yarments are covered with beads or bugles, either in 
a set pattern or in embroidered vines, or merely stud- 
ded over. Blue steel, already spoken of, will be used 
to a moderate extent; it has a distingué air, asso- 
ciated with jet does not look too glaring for street 
wear; jet fringes of delicate patterns are intertwined 
strand with strand, one of the blue steel the other of 
the jet. hine black laces are also strewn with blue 
steel. A very large proportion of the lace used for 
trimming is embroidered with jet. Steel beads, gay- 
ly-colored in red, yellow, light purple, blue and the 
like are used in embroidered designs upon colored 
silks for house wear, although the prononcé effect 
will hardly be regarded with lasting favor. Em- 
broidery will continue to be quite as fashionable, 
especially in woollen goods, where it is used in two 
colors, harmonizing with the idea of shaded cos- 
tumes. An effort is being made to revive the popu- 
larity of satin as a dress trimming. 

Regular cloaks are shown, and it is said they will 
be popular; as yet, the weather is not cold enough 
to decide upon this matter with certainty. They are 
long, comfortable-looking wraps, reaching to the 
knee. They are in the form of loose sacques, with a 
deep cape in front; are wadded, yet look slender 
and shapely, and are buttoned down the entire 
length of the front, and sometimes behind as well by 
way of ornament. There are no sleeves, merely 
armholes; but the cape is sewed to the front, leaving 
a place for the hands to come out, thus making a 
double front, and giving ample protection. These 
cloaks are not fitted to the figure, yet cling closely 
to it, giving the slender effect now sought after. 
They are made of the new black figured and wadded 
silk called matelassé silk, or else of the real India 
Cashmere called Rahjampoor Cashmere, and are 
bordered with black fur. 

Polonaises to wear with silk or velvet skirts are also 
being made of the above mentioned silk, trimmed 
with black fur. Their skirts cling closely to the 
figure without being draped, and they usually have 
basques behind. Cloth polonaises have the English 
basques behind, and the fronts loosely belted in. 
They are closed at the throat, and have, as almost 
all the winter garments do, a flaring standing collar. 
The edge is simply hemmed, and machine stitched. 
Velvet polonaises are being trimmed with fur, and 
bands of cocks’ feathers. 

Cashmere wraps are long saeques, covered over 
almost entirely with embroidery. There are also 
many with mantle backs belted in at the waist, and 


some have sacque backs, with long mantilla fronts, | 


resembling the Henri Trois garments now worn. 
The garments are stiff and heavy, with the excess 
or ornament in jet embroidery, and in the sunlight 
is one sheet of glitter. These wraps are very costly, 
but can be easily done at home, if sufficient time 
from other duties can be spared; it is not desirable 
to make it constant work, as the glitter of the jet is, 
from close working, very injurious to the eyesight. 
The only double-breasted garments shown are cloth 
jackets with shield fronts, that fasten up more 
closely in the front than the open revers collars 
worn on English jackets. These jackets are also 


not slashed, but are pointed on each side, with use- | 
ful underpockets in each point, and are trimmed | 


with Titan braid and gutta percha buttons. 


A dressy wrap called the Castilian isa demi basque, | 
with close fitting short baek, and long pointed loose | 


fronts. This is made of black cloth, and the trim- 
ming is. diagonal rows of Titan braid, with narrow 





soutache braiding between, covering the whole gar- 
ment, while the edge has a beautiful goffered border 
of side plaited braid. 

The dresses are made much shorter, in many cases 
several inches above the ground, so that the foot is 
plainly seen. If the dress is made long, to answer 
the double purpose of house and street wear, there 
are so many different modes of looping up the skirt 
invented, that it is made for the street to have every 
appearance of the trim, short, round skirt. Over- 
skirts retain the apron fronts, fitted smoothly over 
the hips, without gathering in the belt or wrinkles 
in front; they are then hooked over, and have sash 
backs. Basques are longer than ever, fitted plainly 
over the hips, without slashing, plaits, or points. 

Velvet isthe favorite for handsome costumes, worn 
with silk. A beautiful violet velvet costume just 
imported consists of a silk skirt with velvet flounces, 
and an apron overskirt and cuirass basque, trimmed 
with a border of natural gray ostrich feathers. So 
popular have these cuirasses become in France, that 
they have a new fabric manufactured expressly for 
them. This is silk, with satin face, woven to repre- 
sent quilting in fancy designs, shells, diamonds, ete., 
and is as thick as though it were wadded; it comes 
in different colors, to wear with silk dresses of the 
different shades. 

We have been asked by some of our readers who 
have plaid dresses they would like to make fashion- 
able how to accomplish this result. As we before 
stated, plaid silks are being revived; but we do not 
desire our readers to misunderstand our statement, 
and imagine all sizes and styles of plaids are worn; 
checks and narrow plaids are the styles, generally 
in two colors. Checks of two sizes are worn for a 
dress; the smaller check furnishes the body of the 
costumes, an the larger check appears as trimming 
in bias bands, bias flounces, collars, sleeve trim- 
mings, bows, and sashes. A basque, with apron 
overskirt and flounces on the walking skirt, is the 
favorite design. Plaid flounces are also used for 
trimming dresses of solid color. 

There is a fancy for wearing medizval crosses of 
jet suspended from a collar of inch wide black velvet 
ribbon worn close around the throat, with an edge of 
lace on each side, and long loops and hanging ends 
behind. Scarfs of black China crape, trimmed with 
guipure lace, have superseded those of dlack lace, 
which have been so much worn. 

Soft felt hats are more largely worn than they 
have been for many previous seasons, and are of 
finer quality. They are “Slouch” hats, and when 
untrimmed, look precisely like those worn by the 
gentlemen, and are often quite as large. They have 
low crowns or high ones, square or round ones; the 
brim is unwired, and is not bound or faced when the 
hat is trimmed. The brim is turned straight up in 
front. They are shown in almost every color to 


| match the woollen suits which are so much worn. 


They are very simply trimmed with bands and loops 
of velvet, or gros grain of a darker shade, and have 
birds, wings, plumes, or rose clusters, to give them 
a touch of color. We will describe the trimming of 


| one of these hats, which our readers can very readily 


copy: The hat is of écru felt, with a low crown, anl 
wide, soft brim, without wire binding or facing. A 
bias band, an inch wide, of dark olive brown velvet, 
is placed smoothly around the crown; some erect 
loops are behind, and a natural gray ostrich plume 
is held by a filigree buckle of ecrescen& shape. Di- 
rectly in front, and under the brim, are four roses 
and buds, pink, salmon, and crimson. These hats 
may be called either bonnets or round hats. There 
are, however, real bonnets with strings, which have 
a warm, comfortable look. FASHION. 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK ADV ERTICER. 


CASHMERE BOUQUET Perfume, 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Powder. 


CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 
ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT ?P | FAMILIES seck them, “The Best.” DEALRRS treble Sales wah* 





























ek. ei . .| fefe] me) SA 
Averill Chemical Paint | osttintamsirnct tant ctacontny Sein 
WHITE 


AND ALL THE FASHIONABLE SHADES, 
OF PROPER CONSISTENCY FOR USE. 


Beautiful sample cards, with what the owners of | 
the finest residences say of it, furnished FREE by | 


\— With A. COMMON PEN, 


dealers generally, or by the Preparation . == 





Sold by all rene Stationers, News Agents. Ink 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT co., 35e. riggs’ Crystal Marking Pen, 40¢. Combina- 


32 Burling Slip, New York; or 13% East | tion, 76e-, postpaid. Canvassers wanted. 
River St,, Cleveland, Ohio. DDARD & CU., Northampton, Mass. 


CHENEY'S AMERICAN SILKS, 


These Silks are made in the most approved manner, and are GUARANTEED to surpass in 
WEIGHT, FINISH, and DURABILITY any that can be obtained at corresponding prices. 

Ladies are especially requested to ask to see the full variety of these Silks before purchasing 
any others, which are now offered at all the leading Dry Goods Store 8 Sena the country. 











TO HAVE GOOD HEALTH | $290 ‘icerievtseeceain ces 


Var free. U S Prine Con ‘610 Broadway, N. 
The Liver must be kept in order. 
SANFORD’S LIVER INVIGORATOR 


has become a staple family medicine. Purely vege- 
table—Cathartic and Tonic—for all derangements of 
Liver, Stomach, and Bowels. Will clear the com- 
piexion, cure sick headache, &c. Shun Initations. 


What are ‘English Channel Shoes? 
Sewed shoes have the seam that unites th e sole and 
upper sunk into a channel cut in the sole. Ameri- 
cans cut this channel from the edge of the sole, and 
the thin lip turns up in wearing. The English chan- 
nel, which never turns up, is cut from the surface, 
le aving a dark line when closed. As it cannot be cut 














in thin, poor leather, it indicates a good article. 





Try Sanford’s Liver Invigorator. _ 





BEVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE A SET OF 


GOODRICH’S sixrcrio HEMMERS 


Consisting of Four Widths and a Dress Binder, Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price. 


aa-Friee, Only One Dotter--ea} H, Gr GOODRICH, {03 w- tom St, PHILADELPHIA, PA 





Imwvemtor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 











RED, BLUE, WHITE, 
Clear _& Transparent. 


Glass Cards Your Name Beautifully 


rinted in GOLD! on 1 doz. for 50c. post paid, 3 doz. 
i. Must have Agents everywhere. Outfits 25c. Sam- 
| ples 10ce. F. K. SMITH, Bangor, Maine. 


VACANT PLACES 


In the dental ranks will never occur if Fragrant SOZODONT 
is regularly used. It has become the standard tooth wash of 
the age, and has distanced all competition. Discolored teeth 
are rendered white by its use. The breath derives fragrance 
from its aroma. It prevents and arrests dental decay, and the 
gums become rosier and harder under its operation. To avoid 
all necessity for false teeth, use SOZODONT daily to preserve 
and beautify the natural ones. It is literally a specific for 
every blemish that disfigures the teeth, while it whitens them 
without endangering the enamel. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Ladies at Home 
And Men who have other business, wanted as 
agents. Novel plans, pleasant work, GooD Pay. Send 
3-cent stamp for particulars. THE GRAPHIG COM. 
PANY, 30-41 Park Place, New York. 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK ADVERTISER. 





LADIES! 


By sending me ten (10) cents, I will send you a cut 
paper pattern of the latest style of a 
SACQUE, JACKET, WAIST, 
or a pattern of anything for Ladies’ wear. Send 
stamp for 


EIYATT’S 


LADIES’ FASHION JOURNAL. 
Address ane “ake. W. HYATT, 
" 27 East 14th Street, pe are City. 
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GET THE BEST. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
3000 Engravings; 1840 Pages Quarto. Price $12. 
““THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARY EXTANT.”’—London Suerterty Review, Oct. 1873. 
Published by @. & C. MERRIAM, Springfiield, Mass. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


| WoMmMeENn’s 


| MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
North College Avenue and 22d St., Philadelphi:'. 
| The Twenty-fifth Annual Session will open on 
| Thursday, October 1, 1874, aud will continue twent y- 
| two weeks. For particulars, address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., DEAN. 


- ORANE, DREVET, & 00. 
Commission Merchants, 
54 Faubourg Poissonniere., 








PARIS, FRANCE. 


| A!l Orders will receive prompt and careful attention. 


Messrs. Beaper & Brothers, New York. 
- R. Hoe & Co., - o 
” Jessup & Moore, Philadelphia. 
L. A. Godey, ~e 
Hon. M. McMichael, “ 
ba Johnson & Thompson, Boston. 
- Converse & Stanwood, “ 
. 8S. R. Spaulding & Sons, “ 


Calf Skins, Bronzes, Fancy Paper, Perfumery, 
Tooth and Hair Brushes, China-ware, 
Paris Dolls and Toys, Artificial Flowers, and all 
Articles known as Paris Articles. 





ES TRA NOTICE. 





Having a few copies remaining on hand of the following 
popular Chromos, we will furnish them to our subscribers and 
their friends at the low prices given below, and pay the postage :— 


ASKING A BLESSING 
THE OLD MILL - 
THE OFFER - - 
THE ACCEPTANCE 


THE SINGING LESSON 


MY PET - - - 
OUR DARLING - 
TRUE TO NATURE 


$2.50 
- - - 2.00 
- - - 1.50 
- - 1.50 
1.00 
- ‘ - 1.00 
- - - 1.00 
- - 1.00 





PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD. 


THE GREAT TRUNK LINE 
UNITED STATES MAIL ROUTE | 


BETWEEN THE 


ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC OCEANS. 


The most splendidly equi 


d and best constructed Railway Line in the World. Itis Double Track and 


ppe 
Stone Ballasted, and is laid Lanes Solid Sleepers and heavy Steel Rails throughout, between New York and 
Pittsburg. The Bridges are built of Iron and Stone, and all material used in construction is subjected to 
the closest inspection and highest tests. The Westinghouse Air Brake is attached to all passenger trains, 
and the system of safety signals is perfect. Pullman Drawing-Room, Sleeping, and Parlor Cars are run 
on all Express Trains from New York and Philadelphia to Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, Indianapolis, 


and St. Louis without change. The scenery on this route, for grandeur, beauty. 


and variety, is unsurpassed 


in the World. All who contemplate a Trip Across the Continent, should travel over this famous Line. 
Through Tickets for sale at the Lowest Rates, at all the principal ticket offices of the Company. 


D. M. BOYD, JR., GEN’L Pass. AGENT. 


A. J. CASSATT, GEN’L MANAGER. 











| John Thornton, | 
__f  gOLE AGENT 
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Cloth Stuck. 


Tyne 





al 


TAMES SMITH & 


SEWING 
MACHINE 





FOR THE 


United States. 





44 WHITE STREET, NEW YORK, & 21!-213 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





BOSOM FORM, 


AND 


Standard Lotta Bustle. 


Imperfect Cut. 
This BOSOM FORM, soft and pliable, unique 
and perfect, gives to the dress graceful curving, 


beauty of form, and appropriate 5 ann cone Na- 
ture and Art are here combined. The various pre- 
vious attempts have been so partial that this is really 
anew article, and admits of no comparison or coi- 
petition. 

The BUSTL Ecut is a newsize of the Lotta, whose 
principles have won a distinction so great that its 
sales have been larger than any half dozen of its | 
competitors; it is highly prized as a skirt supporter. 

Patentee and Wholesale Manufacturer, 92 White 
St., N. Y.; and 801 Race St., Phila, 

DRESSMAKING MADE EASY 
By using MITCHELL’S NEW 
RRESS DIAGRAM. Taughtin one hour. Price, $. 
By Mail, $3. Printed instructions. Liberal terms to 
Agents. 314 North 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICA’S TRIUMPH. 
MITCHELL’S GLYCERATED TOILET POWDER 
for beautifying the complexion, far surpassing any 
foreign manufacture. 314 North 8th St. Philadelphia, 
Pa. Low rates to dealers. 

* 2 perdayathome. Terms Free. Address 
5 = ORs. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 








AND ELEGANT | 


PETERSON'S JOURNAL 


OF POPULAR LITERATURE 
ALL ARTICLES COMPLETE IN EACH NUMBER. 
Messrs. H. Peterson & Co., well known through the 

country from their connection for many years with 
the SATURDAY EVENING Post, will shortly begin the 
publication of a First-Class Monthly Magazine, to be 
entitled PETERSON’S JOURNAL, and to be devoted to 
the most popular literature of the day. 

PETERSON'’S JOURNAL, the first number of which 
will be issued for December, 1874, will be the cheapest 
First-CLass MAGAZINE published in America—and 
will aim to furnish a greater amount of superior read- 


| ing matter, in a more elegant form, than can be pro- 


cured elsewhere for the same price. It will avoid all 
continued stories, the publishers believing that the 
breaking off of the narrative each month interferes 
with the enjoyment of the reader. Each NUMBER 
WILL THUS BE COMPLETE IN ITSELF—and will present 
reguiarly a variety of popular stories and miscella- 
neous papers, written by some of the most talented 
authors of this country and England. 

In order to give time for the publication of the new 
Journal to become known to our host of old friends 
throughout the country, the first number—that for 
Deceimber—will be ready early in October. 

Terms $3.00 a year, Anextra copy will be supplied 
gratis for every club of Five Subscribers at $3.00 each. 
The postage will be prepaid by the publishers, without 
extra charge, in accordance with the new law. Spe- 
cimen copies 25 cents. No specimens sent gratis. 
Addres: 


| “H. PETERSON & 00. 920 Walnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


HARLES MAGARGE & CO., Wholesale Dealers 
in Paper, Rags, &c., Nos. 30, 32, and 34 South 
Sixth Street. Manufacturers of Fine Book, 
News, and Tinted Papers at their Wissahickon 
and Hanwell Mills. 





_ THE BOOK OF BEAUTY. 


Agents—LADIES PARTICULARLY—wanted to obtain 
subscribers for Ome of the most Magnificent 
Gift Books ever published in America. It contains 
seventy full-page Steel Plate re 
Liberal Commission. Address for particulars, H. 
Peterson & Co., 920 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


- Ladies! Just the Paper for You!! © 


hold 


America, 


65 for 6 m., 
mS” 3m. 





Journals. 
Chromo. 





up clubs everywhere. 


SEND TEN CENTS FOR TRIAL TRIP THREE MONTHS. 


The LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET 
And Pictorial Home Companion. 

A beautiful new home paper, devoted to Housekeeping, House- 
Elegancies, Fashions, Music, Ladies’ 
Amusements, Home Pets, Flowers, Window Gardening, Cottages, 
Garden Decorations, ete. 
Beautifully Illustrated. \ 
The handsomest Ladies’ paper in the United States. 

$1.50 per year, including exquisite chromo, “My Window Garden.” 


Faney Work, Social 
The finest Journal of Household Art in 
Every number a perfect Gem. 


* “Gemsof Flower Garden.” 
7 “ “ 


“ “ “ 


10 “* 3m. on trial; specimen copies, 5 cents. 
Club Agents Wanted. 


THE LITTLE GEM AND YOUNG FOLKS’ FAVORITE. 


A A charming paper for the Young Folks; pretty; full of pictures; 
- lots of fun; stories, amusements, games, with good hints for self- 
. improvement and education. c 
Price, 60e. per year, including handsome Engraving or 
Specimen copies 3 cts. ." 


Premium Lists Free. 


The best and cheapest of Children’s 


WANTED—Boys and girls to yet 


Send for Premium List, 


WINDOW GARDENING.—A new book, superbly illustrated, devoted to culture of Plants, Bulbs, and 
Flowers for In-doors, with handsome illustrations of Hanging-baskets, Ferneries, and Parlor Decorations. 
Exquisitely illustrated. 250 Engravings. The most complete book ever published. Price, 1.50; sent pre- 


paid by mail. 


LADIES’ CABINET INITIAL NOTE PAPER.-—Rose or Violet Tinted. 
Pretty Chromo in each box. 


Superb Novelty. Highly Perfumed. 
TE 


Your own Initial. 
Price 50 cents per box. 


IE HORTICULTURIST.—Devoted to Gardening, Flowers, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Fruits, 


Greenhouses, Cottages, Lawns, and Rural Art. 


Price 30 cents on trial three months. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Rural and Household Books, Games and Amusements. Price 10c. 


Address 


HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Pub., 46 Beekman St., N. Y. City. P. 0. Box 2445. 
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| THE AMERICAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


OF PFPHILADELYPUIA. 
WEEKLY MAIL STEAMSHIP SERVICE BETWEEN 


PHILADELPHIA AND LIVERPOOL, 


CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Sailing every Thursday from Philadelphia, and every Wednesday from Liverpool. 


PENNSYLVANIA, OHIO, INDIANA, 
ILLINOIS, *ABBOTSFORD, *KENILWORTH. 


PRICES OF PASSAGE IN CURRENCY. 

First Cabin 875 to $100, according to accommodations. 

Intermediate and Steerage Tickets to and from all points at lowest current rates. 

Steamers marked with a star do not carry intermediate. 

Passeuger accommodations for all classes unsurpassed. Ample attendance is provided. Every steamer 
carriés a surgeon and stewardess. 

These steamers are supplied with Life-Rafts, in addition to the usual Life-Boats and Life-Preservers. 

Through tickets and throuch bills of lading issued between all prominent points. 

For passage, rates of freight, and other information, apply to 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS, Gen’! Agents, 
307 Wainut Street, Philadelphia. 
RICHARDSON, SPENCE, & CO., Liverpool. N. & J. CUMMINS & BROS,, Queenstown. 


Needles Stuck like Pins. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
J. ENGLISH & CO., Frcxennam. 


The advantages of this new Plan are as Sollows:— 


1. The elegance and neatness of style. 

2. The great saving of time in taking the needle from and returning to it. 

3. The impossibility of losing the needles or spoiling them by frequent handling ; each one 
being so secured as to render it impossible to fall out until taken for use, 

Price of 100 needles, 40 cents, and a 3 cent stamp to pay return postage. 


Address L. A. GODEY, 
N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


7. H. CAMP, 


e092 Chestnut, andi G1O Jayne Street. 


LITHOGRAPHIC ENGRAVING, PRINTING, ETC. 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 











PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY A SPECIALTY. 





To Advertisers.—The LADY’S BOOK as an advertising 
medium is superior to any other periodical or paper published. The 
reason is that its circulation extends to every town, village, and hamlet 
in the United States. 


























